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PKEFACE 


The Speeches and Writings collected together 
in this volume is an attempt to record the public 
activities o£ a great and noble Indi an -who has for 
over quarter of a century been unceasingly and 
unsoltishly labouring for the advancement of his 
Motherland. In the public life of India and 
in all its varied activities Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya has been occupying a. unique place. As a 
prominent Congressman, as an elected Member of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, and, above all, as 
the active originator and founder of the Hindu 
University at Benares, the Pandit’s name will long 
bo cherished with gratitude by his countrymen. 

This volume comprises, among others, his 
famous Memorandum on the Hindu University 
Scheme, full text of his two Congress Presidential 
Addresses, his lengthy Memorandum on the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Proposals, his able and ex- 
haustive Minute on the Peport of the Industrial 
Commission and a careful selection of a ndmber of 
speeches on political, educational and industrial 
subjects, delivered on various occasions. 
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A special feature of this Edition is the inclusion' 
of the Hon’ble Pandit’s select speeches in the 
Imperial Legislative Council for the last eight years, 
comprising those delivered in connection with the 
Press Act, the Seditious Meetings Act, Mr. Gokhale's 
Elementary Education Bill, the Abolition of Inden- 
tured Labour and the holding of Simultanoous 
Examinations in India 

To make the collection up-to-date, the full text 
of his Delhi Congress Presidential Address lias also 
been included. 



** roil Jiave asked that the British Gcterniimxt should extend 
the prt7tcijple of self-dete> minatioyi to India in political reconstnic-' 
iion. I ash you to apply that principle io its full extent as far as %t 
lies in your poiscr, lash you to deieimtne that heieafter you will 
resent and resent the more strongly any effort to treat you as an 
mferior xwple lash you to determine that henceforth you will 
clat77i iriih all Uic Strength you can command that vn your own 
country you shall have opportimiiies to gro 20 as peely as JBnglisJmien 
groio in the linked Kmgdotn, If you will exercise that self- 
deierfiiinaiion and go about inculcaUng the p7%7iciples of Equality , 
of Libci hj tmd of Ft akiniiy a^noiig our people^ If you will 7uak^ 
every brother, however humble and loivly placed, feel that the Diii7ie 
ray ts in hint as U is in any Jug nly placed yerson, and that he it 
oitHlcd to be itexhd as an etiual fdlow-mati 2 L\tli all other subjeett 
of the Biiush EinpKre and io Lack hi7u to cl Iwi io be so tteuiecl, 
you n ill naic determined your fiitine Jut you t selves and I asJi yoi 
to give this malicr yuer sctious eousitlem lion From th< 
Prcsidsnual Address to the Delhi Congiess, December, 1918 * 
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EARLY LIFE. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malavi3’’a belongs to an 
ancient and much respected family of learned emigrant 
Brahmins from Malwa resident at Mirzapore, Allaha- 
bad and Berares, a fact that is testified to by the 
family cognomen, Malaviya. Madan Mohan’s grand- 
father, Pandit Premdhar Malaviya Was at one time 
well known at Allahabad for his Sanskrit learning, a 
branch of sl^dy in which his son, Madan Mohan’s 
father. Pandit Brajnath Malaviya himself ex- 
celled. Pandit Brajnath was besides a great scholar 
in Hindi, and acquired quite a reputation for his scho- 
larly interpretation of some of the most debated pas- 
sages of Srimad Bhagavat. Madan Mohan, his son, 
was born at Allahabad on i8th December, i 862 . He 
was at first privately educated in Hindi and Sanskrit, 
and then at the Local Pathasala. He then passed on 
to the District School, from where he matriculated. 
He next joined the Muir Central Collie at Allahabad 
and graduated B. A. in 1 884. During his coli^iate 
career he appears to have shown signs of future 
greatness, and Principal Harrison is known to have 
been deeply impressed with his abilities and. 
earnestness. 

EDITORSHIP OF HINDUSTx\NI.” 

Not being in affluent circumstances, young 
Madan Mohan, who had been married meanwhile 
(1881), had to seek employment immediately after 
graduating. An additional English teacher was at 
the time wanted at his old school, and he took up the 
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job. An earnest man, he soon became a great favourite 
with the boys whom he had to teach. Two years 
passed by and the first Congress at Calcutta dis- 
covered the calibre and character of the future patriot. 
Raja Rampal Singh, the enlightened Talukdar of 
Oudh, who had founded and for some time been edit- 
ing the JSinduaiwni, a daily Hindi newspaper, had 
noticed the rising young man. His independence, his 
enthusiasm and withal his moderation impressed him 
much and he induced him to take up the editor- 
ship of his paper. Young Madan, — for, he was barely 
25 years of age at the time — quickly closed with the 
offset and became Editor. The change was a fortunate 
one, for, it won a sincere W'orker for the nation ; a 
worker who would, otherwise, have been lost to the 
Educational Department of a Provincial Government. 
For this happy and lucky change the country is much 
beholden to Raja Rampal Singh, who was one of the 
first, if not the first, to discern the true character and 
worth of Pandit Madan Mohan. Mr. Madan Mohan 
edited the S.i%dv, 8 t<mi with conspicuous ability for 
about two years and a half and his moderation and 
sobriety Won for him the approbation of the Local 
Government who amply acknowledged it in their 
Annual Administration Reports. 

ENTERS THE BAR. 

Pandit Madan Mohan, however, soon saw that 
the lawyer’s profession afforded greater opportunities 
for serving his brethren than the editorial chair, great 
and honourable as it was. Moreover, the request of a 
number of friends, who had joined in persuading him 
to take law as a profession, he could not disregard. 
Raja Ramp^ Singh was not only ready to yield to his 
and their request, but generously afforded him all the 
aid he could to prosecute his plans. Bfe passed the 
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Pleadership Examination of the Allahabad High Court 
in i8gi, and took the LL. B. Degree of the Allaha- 
bad University in 1892. Before long he was enrolled 
a Pleader of the High Court at Allahabad, a position 
in which his eloquence and conscientiousness found 
full scope. 

PUBLIC ACTIVITIES. 

Public life at Allahabad had been, meanwhile, 
considerably quickened by the stream of graduates 
that the new educational system had poured into the 
country. Pandit Ajoodyanath was already a power 
in the Province ; there was then Pandit Bishambar 
Nath ; again there was Mr. A. N. Kabade, all well 
known for their patriotism and self-sacrifice. Pandit 
Madan Mohan had been imperceptibly affected by 
their labours, and active contact with them soon did 
the rest. With another well known gentleman of 
Allahabad, he founded in 1880, the Hindu Samaj of 
Allahabad, a socio-political association, which was 
started with the object of drawing closer together the 
bonds of union amongst the Hindus of different castes 
and provinces, promoting education in the vernacular, 
reforming social abuses, and representing the wants 
and wishes of the Hindus, in matters affecting fhAm 
to the Government, whenever necessary. The Samaj 
held its first Conference in -iSSs, a few months before 
the convening of the first Indian National Congress 
the same year. Ho also soon began to take an active 
interest in the Municipal life of his native town, and 
he did good work as the Senior Vice-Chairman of the 
Local Municipal Board. A man like him could not 
long remain outside the Local Legislative Council, a 
Council to which, however, he sought entrance 
through active work at the Allahabad City Municipal 
Board. 
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LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL WORK. 

Pandit Madan Mohan became a member of the 
Local Legislative Council about 1902, and, as 
may be expected, took great pains to do what little 
good he, as a non-official member, could. One of the 
most important measures that came up for considera- 
tion in the Council during the time he was in it was 
the Bundlekhand Alienation of Land Bill, 1903. On 
its introduction he objected to it on economical and 
political grounds ; an opinion shared in by such 
eminent men as Sir Auckland Colvin, Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, Hon’ble Mr. Impey and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Cadell. He was of opinion that the poverty and 
indebtedness of the ryots of Bundlekhand, were due 
to causes other than those enunciated by the Govern- 
ment critics. The proposed restriction, he said, 
would diminish the value of land and curtail the 
credit of the landowner. He said : 

The value of land will be reduced not merely as a aecurity 
but also as a transferable property, even when it should bo 
tr^-nsferred with the sanction of the Collector. Particularly 
will that result follow, because practically, the vendor will have 
to sell his land to some member of his own tribe on such terms 
as he may offer. And as your Honor very well knows the 
Zamindars of Bundlekhand are not possessed of much wealth. 
The rates of interest which the Zamindars will have to pay 
will naturally rise high. The result will be that people will 
not be encouraged to invest their capital in land, and consider- 
ing that land has already suffered from want of capital in that 
part of the country, that will be a serious misfortune* It will 
also lead inevitably to a morcellement of land 
by inheritance among members of the family who 
own land* I might here also remind the Council 
that over 90 per cent, of the population of Bundlekhand are 
Hindus. There already exists in their case a check on impro- 
per alienation of land, for under the Hindu Law* as it is admi- 
nistered by the Courts of Justice, no member of a joint-Hindu 
family can alienate the family property for any but necessary 
purposes. In addition to this, there is the Court of Wards Act 
which ideals with cases of landholders who cannot deal wisely 
with their property* Taking all these facts into consideration. 
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I respectfully subiliit that a case has not been made out to 
justify the Council in proceeding to a consideration of a Bill 
which would restrict the power of transferring laud. 

^ His re-election to the Council under the new 
Indian Councils" Reform Act was proof of the ap- 
preciation of his past services in it by his local bre- 
thren. And it was but fitting that he should be so 
re-elected, for he was one of the first to moot the 
‘question of the reform of the older Legislative Coun- 
cils (under Act 1 86 1), Councils that were entirely 
made up of members nominated by Government, 
Speaking at the Second Congress (1886), he said 
making an excellent use of the cirgitmentum ad 
hominsm : — 

It is not to the great British Government that we need 
demonstrate the utility, the expediency, the necessity of this 
.great reform. It might have been necessary to support our 
petition for this boon with such a demonstration were we 
governed by* some despotic monarch, jealous of the duties, but 
ignorant and careless of the rights of subjects ; but it is surely 
unnecessary to say one word in support of such a cause to the 
British Government or tho British nation — ^to the descendants 
of those brave and great men who fought and died to obtain 
for themselves and preserve intact for their children those very 
institutions which, taught by their »exa!nple, we now crave, who 
spent their whole lives and shed their hearts’ blood so freely in 
maintaining and developing this cherished princjiple. 

What is an Englishman without representative institu- 
tions? • . . I often wonder as I look round at our nominally 
English magnates how they have the face to call themselves 
Englishmen and yet deuy us representative mstitutions, and 
struggle to maintain despotic ones. Repi;eseatativc institu- 
tions areas much a part of the true Briton as his language and 
his literature. Will any one tell me that Great Britain will, in 
cold blood, deny us, her free-born subjects, the first of these 
when, by the gift ^of the two latter, she has qualified us to 
desire it? 

No taxation without representation. That is the first com- 
mandment in the Englishman’s Political Bible ; how can he 
palter with his conscience and tax us here, his free and eduoat- 
^ed fellow-subjects, as if we were dumb sheep or cattle *1 
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He put the necessity for reform on the follow- 
ing broad principle of expediency at the Congress of 
1887 : — 

But allow me to say tliis mucb, that, placed as wo are in 
this country under a foreign Government, however benevolent 
and generous its motives — ^tbe motives of those who take part 
in the administration — ^we stand in the greatest need of our own 
representatives in the Legislative Councils 

If we demand for India that there should bo representatives 
of her people in the State Councils — we only ask for what, not 
simply Europe, but America, Australia, and almost the whole 
civilized world, have declared with one unanimous voice to bo 
essential, for any Government that is to be suitable to any 
country, as it is only where the representatives of the people 

allowed to take part in that administration, that the wants, 
and wishes, the aspirations and grievances of the people can 
he adequately set fortjti, properly understood or duly provided 
for. That being so, gentlemen, I think, there cannot posjsibiy 
he two opinions on the point, that the reform which wo crave 
for from Government, is one so essential, for the well-being of 
this country* that it should be conceded to us, without the 
least avoidable delay- 

Discussing at the Congress of 1 889, the scheme 
of reform that was eventually embodied in the Amend- 
ing Act of 1 892, he thus referred to the necessity for 
embodying the principle of election in it": — 

The Legislative Council is the great Tribunal before which 
measures of the greatest possible moment, affecting not only 
ourselves, hut even our posterity, arc continually coming up for 
decision, and justice requires that before the Council passes its 
final judgment upon them, we should be allowed to have our 
say with regard to them through our chosen and accredited re- 
piwaentatives. "We do feel, gentlemen, and feel strongly that we 
should no longer be ^debarred from exercising this simple and 
rightful privilege. The privilege of selecting one’s own counsel 
is not denied even to the most abandoned of criminals under the 
British rule. Why then should it be denied to the loyal and 
intelligent subjects of Her Gracious Majesty ? When a Jury is 
being empanelled, the Judge asks the person whose fate is to be 
decided by that Jury, to say if he has any objection to any per- 
son composing it and in case he has any such objection that 
person is removed from the panel. 

To which we may add the following short pas-. 
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sage from his speech at the Congress of 1891, on the 
duty of the British Administration in India : — 

We appeal to the English people who are our brethren to 
make their administration of this country more in conformity 
with reason, with justice, and with common sense, with those 
high and noble principles which have always been their pride, 
and which have raised them to the proud position which they 
now occupy before the world. Then, and then alone, will Bri- 
tish rule in India be the glory, as it should be, of England. 

POVERTY OF INDIA. 

Another subject in which Pandit Madan Mohan 
has evinced considerable interest is the subject of the 
poverty of the Indian masses and the remedial mea- 
sures necessary to combat it. At the Congress of 
1893, he said that the best proof of the poverty of 
India is ocular demonstration. Referring to his cri- 
tics, he said : — 

Will they kindly come and see 2 If they believe in Q-od 
and believe they will have to render an account of their steward- 
ship in this country, let them come out to this country once in 
their lives and go from village to village and town to tow^Q and 
see in what misery the people live. Let them come out and ask 
the people what the country was, say, before the Mutiny. 
Where are the weavers, where are those men who lived by 
different industries and manufactures, and where are the manu- 
factures which were sent to England and other European coun- 
tries in vi>»ry large quantities year after year? All that has 
become a thing of the past ; every one sitting here is clothed in 
cloth of British make, almost every one — and wherever you go 
you find British manufactures and British" goods staring you in 
the face. All that is left to the people is to drag out a miser- 
able existence by agricultural operations and make infinitesimal 
profit out of the little trade left to them In the matter of the 
services, in the matter of trade, our people are not enjoying 
one-hundredth part of the profit and gain which they used to 
enjoy fifty years ago. How then is it possible for the country 
to be happy? How is it surprising that the country is not more* 
poor than it is ? 

He put the case in a nut shell when he remarked 
at the Congress of 1900 ; — 

In the midst of a great deal that there is in the British rule 
to admire and to be grateful for ; In the midst of a great deal 
that we really feel grateful for, there is one sad note which has 
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been crying louder and louder for these many years and that 
note is one of distress and poverty. Whether statisticians may 
believe it or not, we prefer to rely on the evidence afforded to 
us by our own senses, upon the ea^eriences which we acquire 
by living and moving in the midst of the people, by knowing 
from a personal Imowledge how people are, at the present mo- 
ment, living under the existing system ; and this fact has been 
brought year after year to the notice of the Government, since 
the Congress came into existence. Gentlemen, if you will go 
back to the resolutions passed by the Coi^ress during the last 
15 years, you will find that we have persistently and respect- 
fully invited the attention of Government to the fact that incur 
humble judgment, guided as we are by our own personal know- 
ledge and experience of the people of the country, the condition 
of the people is growing poorer and poorer. It is no use discus- 
sing the question whether people are poorer now than they were 
before the British rule came into this country, and it serves no 
useful purpose to say thatithey were poorer at some other period 
in the history of India. What you have to consider is whether 
they are any poorer than they should be under the British rule, 
in which the administration has been pronounced to be the 
ablest Civil Service in the world. 

POBITICAB WORK. 

Pandit Madan Mohan’s work as a Congressman 
has been referred to above in sufficient detail. He has 
been one of the shining lights of the Constitutional 
Movement in India. He has attended nearly every 
one of its sittings since 1 886, and has invariably spo- 
ken at every one of them on some of the most press- 
ing public questions of the day. But the subject to 
which he devoted special attention and on which he 
•spoke with his wonted knowledge and enthusiasm at 
every succeeding session of the Congress was in con- 
nection with the expansion of the Legislative Coun- 
cils. Year after year Pandit Malaviya urged with his 
colleagues in the Congress for an adequate measure of 
political power for Indians in the governance of their 
country. A close student of constitutional questions, 
he formulated his views on the federal system of Gov- 
ernment for India in his evidence before the Decen- 
tralisation Commission in 1908: 
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The unitary form of Government which prevails at present 
should be converted into the federal eystem. The Provincial 
Governments should cease to be mere delegates of the Supreme 
Government, but should be made semi-independent Govern- 
ments. A similar proposal was, I believe, put forward before 
the Government about the time when Lord Mayo determined to 
inve^ Provincial Governments with a share of financial respon- 
sibility in order to minimise the evils of over-centralization. 

‘ More than one of his predecessors/ says Sir William Hun- 
ter, ‘had arrived at a similar conclusion, and, indeed, one school 
of Indian statesmen had gone so far as to advocate the almost 
complete financial independence of the Local Governments. This 
school would surrender to each separate administration the re- 
venue raised within its territories, on the single condition of a 
ratable contribution for tbe expenditure common to the Empire, 
such as the army and the public debt.* Unfortunately their 
scheme was not adopted. I venture to think that if it had been 
adopted, the Provincial Governments would have been able to 
devote vastly greater sums to promote the moral and material 
progress of the people entrusted to their care, than they have 
actually been able to do. However, the progress in administra- 
tion which has been achieved during the last thirty-seven years, 
makes it easier to adopt the scheme now, and the necessity for 
doing so has become greater. This will not in any way impair 
or injuriously affect the unity of the Empire. The Government 
of India should retain in its hands, as at present, all matters re- 
lating to foreign relations, the defences of the country, currency, 
debt, tariffs, post, telegraphs and railways. It should continue 
to receive all the revenue and receipts derived from heads which 
are at present called ‘ Imperial.* To meet the ordinary Imperial 
expenditure which will not be met by these receipts, it should 
require the various Provincial Governments to make a ratable 
contribution based on a definite and reasonable principle. Hav- 
ing secured this, the Government of India should leave the Pro- 
vincial Oovornmonts perfect freedom in levying and spending 
their leveiaucs as they may consider best in the interests of the 
people. It should exercise its power of imposing additional 
general taxation in any Province, only when it has to meet any 
extraordinary expenditure, and when the Province or Province 
concerned have refused to give the assistance required. This 
willimpose a very much needed and healthy check upon the 
spending tendencies of the Government of India, and make it 
posslMe for the Provincial Governments to retain in their hands 
and to devote a fair proportion of their revenues to promote the 
well-being of the people. 

THE MINTO-MORLEY REFORMS. 

Soon after, Lord Motley, of whom great things 
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were expected, outlined a scheme of reforms which 
was published in the form of a despatch in 1 908. It 
was well known that he was in constant consultation 
with the Viceroy and a few select and leading In- 
dians, and when the proposals were actually publish- 
ed there were as usual divergent opinions on the ade- 
quacy or otherwise of the reforms. Pandit Malaviya 
along with other moderate leaders welcomed tho 
scheme ** as marking the beginnings of a new era/' 
He wrote in the Indian Revie for December of 
that year : — 

The people and the Government have both to bo congratu- 
lated on the proposal of reforms which have been put forward by 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State. The re- 
forms have been conceived m a truly liberal and praiseworthy 
spirit. They will, when carried out, mark the beginning of a 
new erst, full of hope and promise for the future. His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Lord Morley arc entitled to our lasting grati- 
tude for the statesmanlike wisdom and courage which they have 
shown in formulating these proposals. They are also entitled to 
our gratitude for having published the proposals to give the pub- 
lic a full opportunity of expressing their opinions regarding them 
and making further siiggestions. 

I have hopes that the reforms will bo made still more liberal 
and beneficial before they take their final shape- The Govern- 
ment are to be particularly congratulated upon deciding to cre- 
ate a non-ofiicial majority in the Provincial Councils. I ven- 
ture to say that they should have adopted the same course in 
regardtothe Supreme Council. It would bo quite safe and wise 
to do so. If, however, that must be postponed for the future, 
then the proposals of His Excellency the Viceroy to have an 
equal number of official and non-official members in his Council 
should at least be accepted. 

The proposed reforms mark the second great triumph of the 
Congress movement — the first having been the passing of the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892. 

PRESIDENT OF THE LAHORE CONGRESS 

While in November 1909, Pandit Madan Mohan 
was by the decision of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee elected president of the Lahore Congress, as 
Sir P. M. Mehta had declined the office, the Pandit's 
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election was welcomed on all hands* The following 
criticism of the London correspondent of the JJfan- 
chester Guardian is worth recording : — 

The president of the Indian National Congress, which, meets 
next week at Lahore, is not so prominent a man as either 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, the president of last year, or Sir 
fji^mzeshah Mehta, who has just withdrawn. Neveirthelesa, 
Mr. Madan Mohan Malaviya is a politician of high standing and 
of notable ability. He is a self-made man, having made his 
way at the Bar after an apprenticeship as school teacher and 
journalist. For some years past he has sat m the Council of the 
United Provinces ns an elected member, and has been active m 
educational and social reform. Long betore Mrs. Besant’s days 
he worked for the establishment of a national university at 
Benares. In politics, he belongs decidedly to the moderate 
school, and despite his enthnsiasm in the Swadeshi cause, has 
always kept at u long distance from the extreme Nationalists. 
With the exception of Mr. Surendranath Banerjea himself, there 
is no Congress orator more generally admired than Mr. Mala- 
vfya. His age is 47. 

Though called upon to fulfil the high office of 
the President of the Congress for the first time and 
with a very short notice, the Pandit’s pronouncement 
was worthy of the man and the occasion. And the 
Address naturally dealt at length with the Minto- 
Morley Reforms, and in particular with the regulations 
the Bureaucracy had made to put them into opera- 
tion. Though only a few months before the Pandit 
had welcomed the proposals as truly liberal and com- 
prehensive in spirit, yet his enthusiasm forthepcheme 
like that of his fellow-workers in the Congress- 
cause had been greatly damped by the rigour of the 
regulations by which it had been hedged round. 
After enumerating the various regulations framed 
by the Bureaucracy the Pandit made a memorable 
appeal which is well worth recalling even on the 
present occasion : 

The Begulations framed to give effect to them have unfor- 
tunately departed, and widely too, from the spirit of those pro- 
posals, and are illiberal and retrogressive to a degree. Eduoat- 
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ed Indians have been compelled to condemn them. They have 
done so more in sorrow than in anger. Let the Government 
modifiy the Emulations to bring them into harmony with the 
spirit of Lord Morley*s proposals, and in the name of this Con* 
gross, and, I venture to say, on behalf of my educated country- 
men generally, I beg to assure the Government that they will 
meet with a cordial and grateful reception. ^Cheers.) I do not 
ignore the fact that there is an assurance contained in the 
Govemment’s Eesolution accompanying the Begulations that 
they will be modified in the light of the experience that will be 
gained in their working. That assurance has been strengthened 
by what His *^*xcellency the Viceroy was pleased to say in this 
connection both at Bombay and Madras, But I most respect- 
fully submit that many of the defects pointed out in th^m are 
such that they can be remedied withotrt waiting for the light of 
new experience. And I retepeotfully invite both Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto to consider whether in view of the widespread 
dissatisfaction which the Eegulations have created, it will be 
wise to let this feeling live and grow, or whether it is not desir- 
able in the interests of good administration, and to fulfil one of 
the most important and avowed objects of the Reforms, namely 
the allaying of discontent and the promotion of goodwill bet- 
ween the Government and the people, to take the earliest op- 
portunity to make an official announcement that the objections 
urged against the Regulations will be taken early into con- 
sideration. 

AS A member of the VICEREGAL COUNCIL 

Pandit Malaviya was by this time recognised as 
One of the few leading men of the Congress and alike 
by his services in the United Provinces Legislative 
Council and to the country at large deserved his 
elevation to the Viceregal Council. Since 1910 he 
has continued to sit in the Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil without interruption and taken part in every im- 
portant debate with his accustomed ^eah 

THE PRESS ACT 

Almost one of the earliest of his speeches was 
in connection with the passing of the Press Act. 
He and the Hon. Mr. Basu were the- two non- 
official members who strenuously opposed the bill and 
voted againstiit too. ** My Lord/’ said the Pandit on 
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the occasion, “ when the Press is left at the mercy of 
the Local Government, when it is left to the Local 
Government by merely issuing a notice to demand a 
security,il submit, the freedom with which newspapers 
have expressed their criticisms of the acts and omis- 
sions of Government is very much likely to suffer.” 
The subsequent procedure adopted by some of the 
Provincial Governments against some of the spirited 
newspapers and journals have but lent support to the 
Pandit’s apprehension. 

THE SEDITIOUS MEETINGS ACT 

The thorough independence that has always 
characterised the attitude of the Pandit was evident 
again when during the discussions on the Seditious 
Meetings Bill of 1 910 he spoke with his accustomed 
fervour against the measure. The Hon. Mr. Jenkins 
had introduced the Bill to provide for the continuance 
of the Seditious Meetings Act, 1907, and made a 
feeble attempt to fustify the measure. Two striking 
passages from his speech are worth quoting : — 

Not only has no necessity been shown for the measure 
before us, but there is also the fear, as my friend the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale has pointed out, that a repressive measure may 
itself, by being abused in its working, lead to promoting the evil 
which it was intended to cure. The Seditious Meetings Act and 
the Press Act have both already given illustrations of the truth 
of the old adage that the sight of means to do ill-deeds often 
makes ill-dee(& done. Look for instance at the action of the 
authorities in Eastern Bengal in suppressing three District Con- 
ferences and the meeting which sought to help the depressed 
classes. I venture to doubt if the said Conferences or the said 
meeting would have been stopped if the Seditious Meetings Act 
had not been in existence. Look again at the action taken in 
several places under the Press Act in contravention of the- 
pledge given by the Government when it was going through the 
Council, and think of the irritation which the abuse of its proyi- 
Bions must cause in the public mind. So long as the Govern- 
ment will keep these two measures on the Statute-book, I regret 
to say, but I feel it my duty to say it, so long will all efforts to 
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conciliate public opinion generally be beset with unnecessary 
^ffioulties, will continue to be unnecessarily diHicuIt of accom- 
plishment. 

GOKHADE’S EDUCATION BILL 

Interested as ever in all educational problems the 
Pandit warmly supported the late Mr. Gokhale*s 
Elementary Education Bill. His support was quite 
emphatic. “ Every civilized country ” said he “ has 
found that compulsion is the only means by which 
universal education can be secured. No country has 
succeeded without it, and we cannot expect to succeed 
without it.” 

INDENTURED LABOUR 

Another subject on which his voice was more 
than once raised was in connection with the question 
of Indentured Emigration. In 1910 Mr. Gokhalc 
had pleaded in vain for the abolition of this “ mons- 
trous and iniquitous system.” During the regime of 
H. E. Lord Hardinge, Pandit Madan Mohan raised 
his protest against the iniquities of the system 
and urged its immediate abolition. He rightly charac- 
terised it as “ an unmitigated curse.” His European 
colleagues in the Council must have greatly felt the 
force of his arguments when he said : 

Europeam labour is employed all over the world, but no- 
where are suoh degrading restrictions attached to it as those 
that attach to Indian labour. And although the European 
labourer is far more capable of judging of his own interests than 
the Indian labourer, the greatest care is taken to ensure that ho 
has understood the exact terms of his contract. And then the 
contract which is always for a very fshort period, is a purely 
civil contract, and can be cancelled if the labourer cun prove in 
a Court of Justice before a magistrate of his own race that 
unfair advantage was taken of his ignorance. 

He wound up his great speech on that occasion 
with the following telling appeal: 

The system has worked enough moral havoc during 
75 years. We cannot think, my Lord, without intense pain and 
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humiliation of the blasted lives of its victims, of the anguish of 
soul to which our numerous brothers and sisters have been sub- 
jected by this system. It is high time that this should be 
abolished. 

The appeal this time di^ not fall on deaf ears. 
H. E. Lord Hardinge 'announced that he and the Sec- 
retary of State for India had decided that the system 
should be doomed for ever. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length on the many 
topics which formed the subject matter of his speech- 
es in the Imperial Council during the last eight years. 
Suffice it to say that in all subjects he gave to 
expression the people’s will. Nor need we refer 
to his speeches in connection with the passing of the 
Hindu University Bill which in a way may be said 
to constitute his life-work. On the termination of 
H: E. Lord Hardinge’s regime he spoke in just appre- 
ciation of His Excellency’s administration, his great 
services to the people of this country and his jealous 
regard for the honour and self-respect of India and 
her millions. Again during the discussions on India 
and the War he warmly supported the rally of India 
to the Empire and though unable to see eye to eye 
with some of his colleagues on the capacity of this 
country to bear the increasing financial obligations 
entailed by constant contributions towards the war, 
he urged with Mr. Gandhi for increasing participation 
in the actual fighting at the front. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA 

It is now necessary to go back to the Pandit’s 
work in connection with the Congress demand for 
Self-Government. From the days of the Lahore 
Congress the demand for Self-Government on Coloni- 
al lines became more and more pronounced. The 
outbreak of the European war and India’s unbounded 
enthusiasm for participating in the burden and glory 
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of the Empire quickened her conciousness of strength, 
while the generous utterances of British statesmen 
not merely on India’s substantial help hut also of the 
great ideals of freedom and self-determination fired 
her imagination to the possibilities of a quicker transi- 
tion. The Congress accordingly passed resolutions 
demanding Self-Government and the Muslim League 
soon fallowed suit. It was the Pandit’s privilege to 
expound the scheme to numerous audiences. In 
October 1916 Pandit Malaviya signed along with 
other non-ofiicial members of the Imperial Council 
what is now known as the famous Memorandum of 
the Nineteen. The Lucknow and the Calcutta Con- 
gresses confirmed the Self-Government Resolutions of 
the previous Sessions. But any scheme devised by 
the wit of man is liable to be misunderstood, and the 
Congress-League scheme was no exception. Some 
went too far and demanded in the name of the Con- 
gress and the Moslem League what to others appeared 
^together without warrant in the terms of the 
scheme. The Hon. Pandit now went on a tour 
round the country expounding the demands of the 
Congress, and the propaganda work was in full swing 
on either side when at the top of it all came the 
sudden internment of Mrs. Besant. 

The general belief of the country was that the 
internment of Mrs. Besant and her comrades 
was part of a deliberate policy of repression intend- 
ed to stop agitation in support of the Congress- 
League scheme, and in pursuance of a secret circular 
which the Government of India were said to have issued 
to Provincial Governments. In a speech delivered at 
Allahabad on loth August 1917, the Pandit publicly 
declared : — 

But Z have no doubt in my mind that such a circular was 
issued and that several provincial Govemments based upon it 
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policy of repression wkich they have followed. It is also 
3tti\ conviction that tho order of internment passed against Mrs. 
Besaut and Mr. Arandale and Mr. Wadia was passed in pur- 
suance of that policy. I do not say that Mrs. Besant never 
wrote anything which was open to legal objection nor do I say 
that she did. What I do say is that if she infringed the law in 
s>pe..king or writing* and if the intringement was serious enough 
to deserve action being taken upon it, she should have been pro- 
ceeded against according to the ordinary law of the land. I 
consider that in proceeding as the Madras G-overnment did 
against her and her two colleagues, they had abused the power 
which they possessed under the Defence of India Act. 

The Defence of India Act was clearly meant to be used 
against the enemies of the Government. I do not believe and 
Indians generally do not believe that Mrs. Besant is an enemy 
Of the British Government. It is in this view that a feeling of 
great injustice is rankling in' the public mind and it will continue- 
to do so until she and her colleagues are released. It would be 
evidence of strength and not of weakness on the part of Gov- 
ernment, if out of dsference to Indian public feeling, it would 
cancel the order of internment in question. It should similarly 
cancel the orders of internment under which Messrs. Mahomed 
All and Shaukat AH have so long been deprived of their freedom 
of movement, without any definite charge being formulated and 
proved agamst|fchem* 

Though the Pandit had been differing from Mrs- 
Besant, from her views and some of her methods, yet 
he felt it his duty in common with his countrymea 
throughout India to help in the agitation for the re- 
lease of the internees. The following extract from a 
letter that he wrote to the Leader of Allahabad^ 
dated 15th June 1917, created a great impression on 
the public. 

As for Mrs. Annie Besant, I have had some very sharp 
differences with her in the paste But I cannot but admire her, 
and feel grateful to her for the splendid manner in which she 
has been sacrificing herself at her age in the cause of Indian 
progress and reform. I hope she will be allowed to go on Vith 
her work. If she is exposed to suffering in that cause, thonsands 
of Indians who have not been able to see eye to eye with her ha 
all things, will think it their duty to follow her. 

There is a widespread feeling that such serious pronounce- 
ments on so important a subject have not been made by the 
heads of three pravinoial Governments without the knowledge 
and approval of the Government of India. But I find it difS- 
% 
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cult to believe that Lord Cbelmsford and his hon. colleagues, 
who constitute the Government of India, have sanctioned, or 
will sanction, a campaign against lawful constitutional agita- 
tion for reforms. Be that as it may, the matter is so impor- 
tant that I think it my duty to publicly draw their attention 
to the far-reaching evils involved in any attempt to repress 
constitutional agitation, and I do so in the earnest hope that 
the matter will receive the full measure of consideration 
which it deserves. 

Unmindful of the Government’s deliberately adopt- 
ed repressive policy Pandit Malaviya continued to 
urge the heed for reforms on the lines chalked out by 
the Congress and the League, and both at the special 
Provincial Conference at Lucknow in August 191 7 
and at the Calcutta Congress in December he spoke 
in the same strain. He said at the latter in supporting 
the Congress League scheme of Self-Government : — 

The Congress-League scheme is a natural and rational 
advance upon the lines under which political institutions have 
been working so far in this country. It is therefore no good 
telling us that our scheme does not fit in with the schemes for- 
mulated in other countries. The Congress-League scheme is 
suitable to the conditions in India. Some of our critics tell us 
that responsible government means a government which is res- 
ponsible to the representatives of the people and removable at 
the pleasure of the representatives. I wish these critics showed 
a little more consideration, a little Imore generosity, in dealing 
with us and credited us with a little more common-sense. Self- 
Government means that the Executive is responsiblo to the 
people. When we spoke of Self-Government we spoke of Self- 
Government on coionoial lines. In the Colonies the Executive 
Is responsible to the Legislature. That being 30 it Is entirely 
wrong to say that in asking for Self-Government we are asking 
for something less than responsible Government. It is said that 
we mis^t have put into our scheme a little more generosity and 
a little more enthusiasm but you must remember that when 
they put it forward they had not only to think of you and me, 
but of ihe bureaucracy and all those who are represented by Lord 
Sydenham, and the framers were probably wiser in couching it 
in a language which may not satisfy us, but which has in it all 
the promise of the realization of responsiblo Government in the 
nearfuture. The resolution says that Self-Government should 
be introduced by stages. The Congress did not ask that Self- 
Government on colonial lines should be introduced at once. 
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MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD SCHEME. 

When in July 1918 the joint Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms by the Rt. Hon. Mr. E. S. 
Montagu and H. E. Lord Chelmsford was published 
there were as on all such occasions differences of 
opinion among the Indian politicians. At first some 
were for rejection while others demanded modifications. 
Pandit Malaviya urged his views in a lengthy memor- 
andum which Was widely circulated throughout the 
countr5^ He declared it as his opinion : — 

There is much in the proposals that is liberal, and that will 
mean a real and beneficial change in the right direction, which 
we must welcome and be grateful for; but there are also grave 
deficiencies which must be made up before the reforms can 'be- 
come adequate to the requirements of the country. 

He urged that the Indian public should take steps 
to see that the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals should 
be expanded and modified as follows : 

(1) A definite assurance should be given that it is intended 
that full responsible Government shall be established in India 
within a period not exceeding 30 years. 

( 2) It should be laid down that Indians shall be trained for 
and admitted, if they pass the prescribed tests, to the extent of at 
least a half of the appointments in every branch of the public 
service, civil and military. 

(3) It should be provided that half the number of members 
of the Executive Council of the Government of India shall be 
Indians. 

(4) Tf the proposed Council of State is created, it should be 
provided that half of its members shall be those elected by elect- 
orates in which Indians predominate. 

It should be clearly laid down that existing expenditure 
on certain services, in particular military charges for the defence 
of the country, shall not be reduced without the consent of the 
Governor-General-in-Council; but that, subject to this provision, 
the budget shall be voted by the Legislative Assembly. 

(6) India should be given the same measure of fiscal auto- 
nomy which the self-governing Dominions of the Empire will 
enjoy. 

46. (1) The Provincial Legislative Councils should be so en- 
larged as to permit of a member being returned from every tah- 
^ 11 or taluqa, or a group or groups thereoi^ containing a certain 
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minimum of population, and the franchise should bo as broad un 
possible to ensure the adequate representation of every import- 
ant interest, moulding that of tho tenants, and 

(3) It shouldfae provided that the persons T\ho are to bo 
appointed Ministers ofthe reconstituted Councils, ahull l»e those 
vrho command tho confidence of the majority of tho elec tod 
members. 

(3) That though such ministers should hold special charge 
of certain subjects, they shall be members of the Executive 
Council of the Province. 

(4) There should be no reserved subjects. If there is to be 
any reservation, it should be limited to this that existing expendi- 
ture on departments relating to law and order shall not be re- 
duced without the consent of the Govemor-m-Counoil. 

(5) The proposal for the Grand Committee should he 
dropped. 

(6> The principles of reforms which may be finally laid down 
for the other Provinces of India should be applied in Burma also, 
subject, if necessary, to any special reservation which the Bur- 
mans themselves may demand. 

Unfortunately for the country, a great and se- 
rious difference of opinion arose over the method and 
manner in which the Montagu-Chclmsford Schc'mt* 
was to he received by the country. In accordance* 
with a resolution passed at the Calcutta Congress, a 
special session of the Congress Was convened in Bom- 
bay in September 191S, to discuss the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme. Despitt* tht.' assurances of Mrs. 
Besant and her endeavours to make peace, moderate 
leaders throughout the country felt that the followers 
of Besant and Mr. Tilak would assemble in 
large numbers at the special session, condemn the 
scheme and reject it altogether. In the view of the 
moderates such a step was most injurious to the best 
interests of India and the situation demanded that at 
least all the old and veteran workers of the Congress 
who believed that with all its imperfections, the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme was a definite step in 
advance, should welcome - it and criticise it in a 
constructive spirit. They therefore as a body 
abstained from the Special Congress and resolved 
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to have a conference ot their own. Among the ex- 
Presidents of the Congress, Pandit Madan Mohan was 
the solitary individual who attended the session, 
and tried his best to tone down the resolutions 
■of the Special Congress on the Mohtagu-Chelmsford 
scheme. The presence of him and a handful of 
moderates was not of much avail; for the Special Con- 
gress did pronounce the .'scheme as disappointing and 
unsatisfactory, while the Moderate Conference which 
was subsequently held in Bombay welcomed the 
scheme as a definite step in advance but made several 
constructive suggestions not altogether dissimilar to 
those passed at the Congress. A definite split had 
taken place and Pandit Madan Mohan did his best to 
induce the moderate leaders to reconsider their deci- 
sion to abstain from the Congress. About this time 
Mr- Tilak had been declared the President-Elect 
of the Delhi Congress, and friends of the Congress 
who anxiously, expected that the split would be made 
up felt that the election of Mr. Tilak blasted all 
hopes in that direction. On Mr. Tilak’s voluntary 
resignation of his office in view of his departure 
to England, the majority of members of the All- 
India Congre^ Committee who were anxious that 
the two parties should once again unite at 
Delhi by an overwhelming majority, fixed their 
choice on Pandit Madan Mohan, as the most suitable 
president of the Delhi Congress. 

A few days after his election, the Pandit made 
through the columns of the Leader the following 
appeal to the public ; — 

The path forunited action is clear, that is also the path of duty. 
Since the Special Congress and the Moderates’ Conference met 
events have taken place which make it incumbent upon us to 
review the whole situation and to adopt a course which will 
••enable us to discharge our duty to our country in the best way 
.possible. Never before was there an opportunity so favourable 
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to the cause for which the best ainong_ us 

bhai Naosoji laboured throughout theu lives. 

the end of the war has led the powerful association 

organised for the purpose to redouble its * 1 ,^ 

i/ainst the cause of Indianreforms. It f 

attitude of the section of 

against us. Both these circumstances demand ^ 

sink all our differences and unite all our forces so that we 
be abletodcfend ourselves from our opponents ^“®A\ * 

vantage of the opportunity that lies before us. ^ ' 

wise to feel too sure that the reforms even as „ j 

proposed by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford w 

the Houses of Parliament without oppOTition, 
quite sure that there will be no chance for 
cations which the Congress and the Conference ^ j . 

essential unless we press that with one voice to be he 
England. The need for unity was never greater. I fervently 
hope this appeal will meet with hearty response from all . 
moderate friends. „ , , ^ 

His appeal was no doubt responsible wr the prt~ 

sence of a few of the moderates at the 
gress ; and despite the absence of several of the vete- 
rans of the Congress the Delhi session was verj 
largely attended and for the first time at the special 
call of the President there were also present a large 
number of tenant delegates. Pandit Madan Mohan 
delivered a long and interesting address in which he 
laLbourcd to point out that there wzis not much diiitr" 
ence between the views of the Special Congn ss and 
those of the Moderate Conference, for on many vital 
points of constructive criticism on the scheme there 
was a consensus of opinion. He then made an elo- 
quent plea for India’s right to self-determination. 
The following passage from his address is bound to 
touch the heart of every patriotic Indian : — 


Now the principle that runs through the peace proposnla in 
the principle of justice to all peoples and Nationalities und their 
right to live on equal terms of liberty and safety with one ano- 
ther. Each nation is to be given freedom to determine its own 
affajrs and to mould its own destinies, Russia is to have an 
■unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for her own politi- 
cal development and National policy. Austria-Hungary is to* 
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be accorded the opportunity of autonomous development. Inter- 
national guarantees of political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity are to be secured to the Balkan States and 
to the independent Polish States which are to be created. Na- 
tionalities are to be assured security of life and autonomous, 
development. In the adjustment of Colonial clairps the princi- 
ple to be followed is that, in determining such questions the 
sovereignty and interests of the population concerned are to 
have equal weight with the equable claims of the Q-ov- 
ernment^ whose title is to be determined. How far are 
these principles of autonomy and self-determination to be 
applied to India? That is the question for consideration. 
We are happy to find that the Governments of Britain 
and France have already decided to give effect to these 
proposals in the case of Syria and Mesopotamia. Thi& 
has strengthened our hope that they will be extended to India 
also. We standing in this ancient capital of India, both of 
Hindu and Muhammadan period — it fills me, my countrymen 
and countrywomen, with inexpressible sorrow and shame to 
think that we the descendants of Hindus who ruled for four 
thousand years in this extensive Empire and the descendants of 
Musalmans who ruled here for several hundred years should 
have so far fallen from our ancient state that we should have to 
argue our capacity for even a limited measure of autonomy 
and self-rule. 

THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 

We P^lss on to his labours ' in another im- 
portant direction. The Indian Industrial Commission 
was appointed by the Government of India on the 19th 
May 1 916, with Sir Thomas Holland as President and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was appointed as a 
member of the Commission, obviously to represent the 
Indian non-official public, and his appointment was 
hailed with satisfaction by the public at large. It 
concluded its labours at the end of the year 1918 and 
presented a report to which the Pandit contributed 
a long and interesting note pointing out his diffe- 
rences with his colleagues and suggesting many im- 
portant measures to enable India to develop her 
industries in her own interests and in her interests 
only. His note is in itself an important contribution 
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to the study of the industrial and economic histor3’ 
of India, and his criticisms coupled with his sugges- 
tions embody many constructive proposals which In- 
dians have long been urging for the industrial ad- 
vancement of their country. 

He urged in the note in no unequivocal terms 
that unless the hands of the Government of India are 
free in fiscal matters, the Industrial development of 
India will not be assured. Among the many valuable 
measures which the Pandit feels should te adopted 
for the industrial development of the country are : 

“(i) that steps should be immediately taken for 
developing the teaching of science and technology 
in our existing universities and other collegiate insti- 
tutions, (a) by strengthening their staff and equip- 
ment, and (J) by awarding a sufficiently large num- 
ber of scholarships to encourage the study of science 
and technology at our schools, colleges and universi- 
ties; 

(ii) that an Imperial Polytechnic Institute should 
be established in the country for imparting the high- 
est instruction and training in science and techno- 
logy and 

(iii) that the provision of scholari-hips for study 
in foreign countries should be largely increased to en- 
able distinguished Indian graduates to finish their 
education in the best of foreign institutions.” 

The following passage in the Pandit’s interesting 
note puts the case for India most effectively : — 

**The salaries which my colleagues have proposed 
for the imperial industrial and the Indian chemical 
services are largely based upon a consideration of 
what is likely to attract Englishmen tothestnior 
appointments in the services. If, in view of all 
that I have urged above, the decision should- be arrived 
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at that these services should be manned by 
Indians, the proposed expenditure would be largely 
reduced. This is no mean consideration and should 
not be ignored. Situated as India is, one cannot too 
often recall the wise remarks of Sir William Hunter, 
made many years ago, that — 

“ If we are to give a really efficient ad- 

ministration to India, many services must be paid for 
at lower rates even than at present. For those rates 
are regulated in the higher branches of the adminis- 
tration by the cost of officers brought from England. 
You cannot work with imported labour as cheaply 
as you can with native labour and I regard the mdre 
extended employment of the natives, not only as an 
.act of justice but as a financial necessity... If we are 
to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply, 
we must govern them by means of themselves and 
pay for the administration at the market rates for 
native labour.” 

Should this view be accepted, the salaries pro- 
posed would be reduced by about 30 to 40 per cent. 

* * 

I cannot conclude this note better than by en- 
dorsing the following generous and wise words of Sir 
Frederick Nicholson : — 

* 1 bog to record my strong opinion that in the' 
matter of Indian Industries we are bound to consider 
Indian interest firstly, .secondly and thirdly. — I mean 
by ‘firstly’ that the local raw products should be 
utili;«ed by secondly, that industries should be in- 
troduced and by ‘ thirdly’ that profits of such indus- 
tries should remain in the country.’ 

If measures for the industrial development of 
India are taken in this spirit, India will become pros- 
perous and strong, and England more prosperous and 
stronger.” 
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HINDU UNIVEHSITY. 

Pandit Madan 'Mohan Malaviya’s services to the- 
Congress and to the Political life of India have been 
great indeed ; but greater and more enduring still of 
his selfless labours for the cause of his motherland 
has been his idea and the successful launching of the 
Hindu University for India at Benares. It is now 
over quarter of a century since he dreamt his dream 
of a Hindu University. 

His friend the Hon'ble Munshi Madho Lai then 
offered substantial pecuniary help, if it could be work- 
ed on a suitably large scale, and suggested that Pro- 
fessor Max Muller should be the first Principal of the 
Institution. The Central Hindu College, Benares, 
having been started shortly after, the idea was held 
in abeyance. Another scheme was made public at a 
meeting held in the beginning of 1 904 at the ‘ Mint 
House’ at Benares, which was presided over by 
H. H. the Maharaja of Be^iarcs. The main portion 
of the prospectus, as agreed to previously and reduced 
to writing, was read by Mr. Madho Lai and some 
other supporters of the Scheme. It was after much 
deliberation that they sent it to the Press and copies of 
it were sent out to a few leading men in different parts 
of the country before the * Swadeshi’ movement as- 
sumed the form of boycott in Bengal. These facts 
are worthy of reeprd here because of the mischievous 
criticisrn that was directed against the scheme imme- 
diately on its publication. The Pioneer^ as was to 
be expected, started on a campaign of calumny against 
it, connecting it with the Swadeshi movement and 
what not. This drew forth a gentle, but firm rebuke 
from the Hon’ble Pandit, who repudiated the insinua- 
tions of the Allahabad oracle. Briefly put, the pro- 
posed National University was to be at Bcna- 
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res, and was to comprise the following Institutions: — 
(i) a College of Sanskrit learning where the Vedas, 
the Vedangas, the Smrits and the Darshanas were tO' 
be taught ; (2) an Ayurvedic or Medical College with 
its laboratories, botanical gardens, hospitals, farms, 
etc; (3) a College of Sathapata Veda and Artha 
Shastra or a College of Science and Economics which 
should include a department of Physics, a department 
of Chemistry and an up-to-date Technological Insti- 
tute ; ('4) an Agricultural College with its necessary 
attachments; (5) a College of the Gandhary Veda 
and Fine Arts in which music, dramatic arts, paint- 
ing, sculpture, etc., were to be taught with a national 
aim before the teachers’ and the students’ eye ; (6) a 
Linguistic College where students were to be taught 
English and such other foreign languages as it may 
be found necessary to teach in order to enrich the- 
Indian literature with all important sciences and arts. 
It is needless to say that the scheme included also resi- 
dential quarters where students were to be admitted 
to the Bramacharya Asrama directly after their Upa- 
nayan and were to be required to carry out in their 
daily life and intercourse with one another the prin- 
ciples of conduct prescribed for the state of Brama- 
chary'^a. The whole course of study was to be so fix- 
ed that a student of average intelligence may in 
twelve years acquire without excessive strain on his 
powers a proficiency in the Sanskrit language and 
literature and be skilled in some art of producing’ 
wealth. It was thus mainly intended for the promo- 
tion of scientific, technical and artistic education com- 
bined with religious instruction and classical culture, 
and its aim was to bring the Hindu community under* 
a system of education which would qualify its mem- 
bers for the pursuit of the great aims of life (trivaga) 
as laid down in their scriptures ; z-iz., fi) Discharge 
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of religious duties (Dharma), (2) Attainiucnt of mate- 
rial prosperity (Artha), (3) Enjoyment of lawful plea- 
sures (Kama). The plan was to give religious and 
secular education through the medium of Sanskrit and 
Indian Vernaculars, and to enlist the spirit of self-help 
which is beginning to manifest itself in many parts of 
India in the cause of education. To a great extent the 
proposed University was to be a fulfilment of the scheme 
which was propounded by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, 
Agent to the Governor-General at Benares, “ for the 
preservation and cultivation of the Sanskrit literature 
and religion of the nation (Hindus^ at this the centrtj 
of their faith (BenaresJ, and of which the Sanskrit 
College at Benares is a partial realisation.” The scheme 
of teaching was first accepted by Government in its 
entirety but teaching of the Vedas was subsequently 
abandoned in deference to the objection that a Chris- 
tian Government should not support Hinduism. 

The story of the Pandit’s many tours and wan- 
derings throughout the country in aid of funds for 
the University must be known to all who have 
watched the progress of this movement. How he toiled 
night and day, how he gave up his large and lucra- 
tive practice at the Bar in his labours for the t*stab- 
lishment of the Hindu University are too well known 
to be recounted here. The enthusiasm of the coun- 
try at large and the sincerity and the earnestness with 
which Pandit Madan Mohan toiled hard to bring 
the institution into existence, obtained for it the neces- 
sary funds and the Government of India took up 
the matter seriously to give it the charter which it 
so well deserved. In Lord Hardinge Pandit Madan 
Mohan found a sincere friend of India and no time 
was lost in introducing the Benares Hindu University 
Bill. On the 22nd March 1915, the Hon. SirHarcourt 
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Butler moved for leave to introduce the Bill. Pandit 
Madan Mohan whose labours in the cause of the 
movement have been quiet and unobtrusive made a 
speech in welcoming the Bill and he took the occasion 
to proclaim once more that though the University 
would be a denominational institution, it would not 
be a sectarian one : 

It will not promote narrow sectarianism but a broad 
liberation of mind and a religious spirit which will promote 
brotherly* feeling between man and man. UnfoJrtimately we 
are all aware that the absence of sectarian religious Univer- 
sities, the absence of any compulsory religious education in 
our State Universities, has not prevented the growth of sec- 
tarian feeling in the country. I believe, my Lord, instruction 
in the truths of religion, whether it be Hindus or 
Mussaimans, whether it be imparted to the students of the 
Benares Hindu University or of the Aligarh Moslem Univer- 
sity, will tend to produce men who, if they are true to their 
religion, will be true to their God, their King and their coun- 
try. And I look forward to the time when the students who 
will pass out of such Universities, will meet each other in a 
closer embrace us sons of the same Motherland than they do 
iii present. 

Speaking again on the occasion of the final 
passing of the Bill the Pandit made the following 
observations : — 

My Lord, I believe in the living power of religion, and it is a 
matter of great satisfaction to us to know that your Excellency 
is strongly in favour of religious education. The want of such 
education in our schools and Colleges has long been felt. I be- 
lieve that the absence of any provision for religious education 
in the otherwise excellent system which Government has intro- 
duced and workedfor the last sixty years^in this country, has been 
responsible for many unfortunate results. I do not wish to 
dwell upon them. I am thankful to think that this acknowled- 
ged deficiency is going to be removed at the proposed imj^rt- 
ant centre of education, which is happily going to he estaMish- 
od at a place which may well be described as the most important 
centre of the religion and learning of the Hindus. I venture to 
hope, my Lord, that the good influence of the Benares Hmdu 
University in the matter of religious instmetion will be felt m 
other institutions, far and near, and that in the course of a few 
years religious instruction will become an intergai part of the 
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education imparted in schools and Colleges supported by the 
Government and the people. 

1 conclude with the earnest hope and prayer, that this centre 
of light and life, which is coming into existence, will produce 
students who will not only be intellectually equal to the best 
of their fellow-students in other parts of the world, but will 
also bo trained to live noble lives, to love God, to love their 
country and to be loyal to the Crown. 

Since the establishment of the University the 
Pandit has been working unceasingly for placing it on 
a proper basis. When last year the une.xpected de- 
mise of Pundit Sundar Lai created a vacancy in the 
office of Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Madan Mohan’s 
name was uppermost in the lips of the electors, but 
he who had been working for years subordinating his 
name and fame would not accept the office but in- 
sisted he should be allowed to work for it in his own 
quiet and unostentatious manner. 

STUDENTS AND THEIR ASPIRATIONS. 

Himself once a teacher, and in a sense always a 
student, he has shown marked regard for their well- 
being and progress. Wc have referred above to his 
great labours in the cause of the Hindu University. 
His highest ambition has always been to rear up the 
young men of the land as fit and worthy citizens. He 
has never missed an opportunity to meet young men 
and exhort them to conduct themselves as students 
and as students only. While he is anxious they should 
always take an intelligent interest in political ques- 
tions, he has vehemently protested against their tak- 
ing any kind of active part in agitations of any sort. 
It is well known that during the entire period of the 
agitation in connection with the partition of l^ngal 
he set his face strongly against the conduct of the 
young men who got themselves mixed in the agita 
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lion and he made no secret of his condemnation of 
the attitude of some of the demagogues who inflamed 
the passions and prejudices of young and inexperi- 
enced youths. Here is an exerpt from one of his 
-graceful exhortations to young men : 

You have such noble-inspiring instances of filial devotion, 
of respect to father and to elder brother. In such a land if you 
hear that young men have become disrespectful and discourte- 
ous and impatient and do not wish to listen to the opinions of 
those who differ from them you can imagine how much pain it 
must cause to every true lover of this country. We don’t wish 
you to put aside your opinions. We wish you - rather to adhere 
to them, until you see your mistakes. We only wish you to 
have that modesty of expression of opinions which young men 
ought to have until you have considered them thoroughly and 
are in a position to form your opinions. You will remember the 
pyecepts of Manu, namely, you cannot discharge your obliga- 
tions towards your parents even in hundred lives. Therefore 
you are required to show respect to your parents and teachers. 
Show reverence to them. That is considered to be the highest 
form of penance to students. That respect ought not to leave 
any school of India. An Indian glories in the glories of the 
ancient civilization. Adhere to it. You will not only lose 
•nothing by it, but you will gain everything. 

AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER. 

As a public speaker. Pandit Madan Mohan has a 
great reputation in India, He has a fine sonorous 
voice and his ready and effective delivery adds to the 
charms of a platform speaker. Except on rare occa- 
sions, he uses no notes to aid him. He often speaks 
warmly but avoids scrupulously all personalities. His 
sincerity breaks forth even in his declamations. He 
loves his own country greatly, but even in the fervour 
of his feeling he is not betrayed into undignified lan- 
guage. He believes in the mission of Britain in India, 
and as such wishes for a mutual rapproachment be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled. 

RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL LIFE 

Pandit Madan Mohan is a highly religious man. 
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setting apart dailj- a fixed time for his Jap (medita- 
tion). Many think and class him as a consorvatii-e ; 
but they arc mistaken if they bilu.\e he is crude, 
narrow, or obstructive on that account. He is a 
liberal, broad-minded, open, refined gentleman, but 
believing in the religion and spiritual wisdom of his 
forefathers. Not only in app^rance but in his daily 
life and practice he is simple and unassuming, courte- 
ous and exceedingly fair-minded even to those who 
differ from him. 

CONCLUSION. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is now nearly 
growing grey in the SHirvice of his motherland. H** has 
achieved a great reputation as a politician of high 
calibre and character. But in view of the swift 
change in the attitude and temper of the people to- 
wards politics and politicians, he too might s-Iiari* the 
fate of his life-long fellow workers ; but whc'ther 
this happens or not and whatever judgment may lx; 
passed on his political work, men of all shades of opi- 
nion will agree that the Hindu University of Benares 
is a fitting monument to his noble and selfless endea- 
vours for the cause* of his country. 



SPEECHES & WRITINGS 

OF 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 


THE BEFORM OP THE LEGISLATIYE COUNCILS. 

The following speech was delivered in support of 
the following resolution of the Sixth Indian National 
Congress held at Calcutta in 1S90 : — 

" That this Congress, having considered the draft Bill 
recently introduced into Parliament by Mr. Charles Brad- 
laugh, entitled, ‘ An Act to amend the Indian Councils 
Act of 1861 ’ approves the same as calculated to secure a 
substantial instalment of that reform, in the administra- 
taon of India, for which it has been agitating, and humbly 
prays the Houses of Parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Bmtaih and Ireland to pass the same into law ; 
and further that its President, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, 
is hereby empowered to draw up and sign, on behalf of 
this assembly, a petition to the House of Commons to the 
foregoing effect and to transmit the same to Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh for presentation thereto in due course." 

1 am happy to hod thati we are to-day dtsousamg 
the leading features of the scheme for the reform 
and expaasiou of the Legislative Counciig. You 
kaow since we met last, our position has somewhat 
improved in {ihis matter, and the . difference between 
ns and GlovaromeDb is not now quite so great as it 
was a year ago. The four principal points which the 
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Congress has been urging on the Government in 
relation to the reform of the Oouooils have been, let, 
that the number of members on the Counoil should be 
increased ; Sadly, that the privilege of aleoiing at least 
half of these members should be given to the people ; 
Ztdly that the Budget should be laid every year befone 
the Gounoil ; 4th iy, that the members should have the 
right to interpellate the ereoutive on questions of public 
oonoern. Of these, gentlemen, His Hsoellenoy the 
Vioeroy assured us in his speech on the occasion of the 
last discussion of the Budget in his Council, that Her 
Majesty’s Government had decided to grant us three, 
viz,, the enlargement of the Council ; the presentation 
to them of the Budget every year, whether there 
be any new tax to be imposed or not ; and the right to 
interpellate the Goveromant m regard to any branch of 
the administration. Of course there are some limitations 
to be put upon the exercise of this latter right ; but His 
Excellenoy’s words made it perfectly clear that the right 
itself will be conceded. 

The only vital point of difference between us and 
Government now, therefore, is with regard to the man ner 
of appointing members to She Council. The Government 
wish to nominate all the members, and we ask for the 
privilege of electing half of them. How evidiently 
simple and just our prayer and bow utterly indefensible 
the unwillingness of Government to grant it! (Cheers,) 
You know, gentlemen, that in She reformed Oounoils the 
Government'* will be exactly what they no% are— the 
final arbiter of all questions that may be brought before 
the Council. Bven In oases where the majority of the 
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members are opposed iio any measure and vote againsb ifei 
the Government! will still possess the power to veto their 
decision, and carry things entirely according to their 
own will and pleasure. In other words, they will occupy 
the position of a judge in deciding all questions af^eoting 
our purses, our character, in fact our whole well-being. 
The sole privilege which we are praying for is to ha allow- 
ed to choose our own counsels to represent our cause and 
oondition fully before them. And the Government 
seem unwilling to allow us even that! (Shame.) They 
will appoint counsels of their own choice to plead our 
cause. How, gentlemen, we thank them for this overflow 
of kindness towards^ us (laughter,) but we feel, and we 
have good reasons to feel, that we should be much better 
off if they allowed us to exercise our own discretion in 
the choice of the counsels, who are to plead our cause, 
defend our rights, and protect our interests. (Gheers.) 
The Legislative Oounoil is the great tribunal before 
which measures of the greatest possible moment, 
affecting not only ourselves, but even our posterity, 
are continually coming up for decision, and justice 
requires that before the Council passes its flnal 
judgment’upon them, we should be allowed to have our 
say with regard to them, through our chosen and accre- 
dited representatives. We do feel, gentleman, and 
feel strongly that we should no longer be debarred 
from exercising this simple and rightful privilege. The 
privilege of selacting one’s own Counsel is not denied 
even to the most abandoned of criminals under the 
British rule. Why, then, should it be 'deuied to the 
loyal and intelligent subjects of Her Gracious Majesty ? 
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When a jury ia being empanellodi the judge aaka the- 
person whose fata is to be decided by that jury, to say 
if he has any objeotiou to any person composing 
it, and in ease he has any such objeotion that person is 
removed from the panel. But the Government of India 
and oar Secretary of State — if the reports publish* 
ed in the newspapers represent their views faithfully — 
seem unwilling to allow the vast millions of Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects in this. country any voioe whatever in the 
appointment of persons who decide questions which 
conoertt not merely any one man or any set of men 
amongst them, but the entire nation of them and their 
posterity. Could there be anything more in oonfiiot 
with reason and juscioe ? {Loud cheers ) 

If, gentlemen, the ohoice of Government in the 
seleotion of non- official members had, even gener- 
ally, been exercised in a manner tending to promote 
the interests of the people who might not have been 
so anxious to burden ourselves with the rasponsi- 
bility of electing our representatives ourselves. But, 
unhappily, as you know, in a large majority of oases 
their choice has been exercised in favour of persons, 
who have proved to be the least qualified or 'willing to 
advocate thfr interests, and plead fearlessly for the 
rights of the people, nay, not unfrequently, In favour 
of persons whose presence in the Oounoil has helped to 
eontribnte to the miseries of the people. We would 
muoh rather that there were no non'Oifioial members at 
all on the Councils than that there should be members 
who are not in the least in touch with the people {hear, 
hear) and who being ignorant of their true conditions and 
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'reqairemenfes, betray a cruel want of sympathy with 
them, in heedlessly supporting measures which tend to 
increase suffering and discontent among them. 

I will recall to your mind only two instances to 
illustrate what I have said, A couple of years ago, 
you remember, the Government was driven by reason 
of its excessive and, as we think, wasteful military 
expeuditure to find some fresh means of increasing its 
irevanue, and it resolved upon drawing the required 
money from the poor, the class least able to offer any 
resistance or protest. {Shame.) The question oame up 
before the Legislative Oounoil and unofficial honour- 
able members, the so-called representatives of our 
people, so far from protesting against the proposal, gave 
their ready consent bo it. Soma of these gentleman 
even went the length of declaring that the enchancement 
of the duty on salt would not inffict any hardship on the 
poorer classes of the people. (I^hame.) Now, gentlemen, 
these big honourable gentlemen, enjoying private incomes 
and drawing huge salaries, may find it hard to believe 
that the addition of a few annas every year bo the burdens 
of the poor can cause any sapious hardship to them. 
But those who know in what abjeot misery and pinching 
poverty our poorer classes generally exist, know how 
painfully the slightest increase in their burdens presses 
upon them. Bub these honourable members were pleased 
to say “ the people will not feel the increase in the tax.” 
iShame.) 

I will remind you of only one more case. You 
remember a few months ago the Government again 
(found itself badly in want of money. Those who regulate 
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their inooma by their expenaitare, and not their expendi- 
ture by their ineome, tnuas frequently find bhemselves ia 
that unhappy position. It beeams oaoesaary to raise 
more revenue, and after misappropriatinf} the Famine 
Insurance Fund, and mulcting the Provincial Govern- 
ments (thereby starving eduoation and arresting progress 
in all directions). Government then resolved again on 
squeezing something more out of the poor. It resolved to 
re-impose the Fatwari Oese on the ryots of the North-Wes- 
tern Provinoes and Oudh. Now you may know that when 
the Government of our good Iiord Bipon had icheers) by a 
cessation of war and warlike operations {hear, hiar), 
effected a saving in the public expenditure, and desired 
to give relief to those who most needed it, they found 
after inquiry that the ryots of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh stood most especially in need of soma 
relief, and they remitted the Pat wart Csss to the extent 
of 20 lakhs. But the Government of Liord Lansdowne 
has this year reimposed that same cess upon them ! See, 
I beseech you, gentlemen, what gross injustice hat 
been perpetrated in the re- imposition of this Patwan 
Gees ? The Patwari Cess was remitted seven years age 
but the poor ryots have bad to pay it, it seems all the 
same, year after year. [Shame.) It was said that the 
oess bad been amalgamated with other taxes and could 
be separated from them. If the money had had to go tc 
the coffers of the Government, snob a plea wonld nevei 
have been listened to for a moment. [Hear, hear,) Bui 
it was the poor ryot who was concerned, the plea wai 
allowed to hold good, the Talukdars and Zemindars wen 
thus allowed to enjoy the entire benefit of the maasura 
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■which the Government of Lord Eipon had passed in the 
infearesfiB of ryofcs ; and it is now on this very plea that 
the remission of the Oess did nob benelGit the ryot, that the 
Patwari Cess has been re-imposed, not on the Zemindars 
bub on the poor ryot, whereby ha is noj? compelled to 
pay the Gass, twice over for no other fault of his than 
that ha is poor and helpless. {Loud cheers and cries of 
“ Shame, shame'’) 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton who represented the 
Government of Sir Auckland Colvin at the Viceroy's 
Oounoil, said in his speech on the subject that the 
consent of the Talukdars of Oadh had bean obtained 
to the measure. Panoy, gentlemen, the justice of adding 
to the burthens of the ryot on the strength of the 
consent of the Zemindar ! Bat that was not all. 
There were other honorable members present in the 
Council, who said that the re-imposition of the oess 
would not add much more than about 12 annas a year 
to the load of tasation on the ryot, and they said it was 
so slight a sum that the ryot would not feel the pressure 
at all. Well, gentlemen, it is sinful to desire unhappinesf 
to any one. But when 1 hear these honorable members 
assert with cruel levity of heart that the addition of a 
few annas a year bo the burthens of the insufficiently fed 
and clothed poor, whether it be in the shape of the Salt 
Tax or the Patwari Oess will nob increase their wretched- 
ness and misery, I feel tempted, to exclaim with old 
Xiear : 

“ Take physio pomp, 

Expose thyself to feel what wretohes feel 
That thou may’ev shake the snperfiax to them 
And show the heavens more jast.” 
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If theas gan&lemaQ had to liv^s eran for a day or 
two oa that ooarae uapalatabla dtsG woioh m the beat 
oar poor, ofteu asarviug, oau oommand in the brightest 
times, and if they had ta brave the cold of our up-oountry 
winters without a'l those warm and soft oiothings they 
themselves luxuriate in, they would uuderstand what 
hardship the eahanoaruent of the Salt Tax and the 
re-imposition of tne Patwari Oess entails upon 
the people. {^Prolonged cheers.) Thera are hundreds of 
thousands of ryots at this moment iu the Horth- 
Western Provinoes and Oudh who oannot buy sa0i- 
oient oloth to oovar even the upper half of their 
bodies properly to protect themselves and their children 
from the piercing chill and cold of our northern winter 
nights ; and remember, you gantlamen of the south, that 
the times are far more rtilentleasly severe with us there 
than with you here. {Hear, hear.) These miserable 
people cover themselves, their wives and ohildran, when 
the season becomes vary severe, with grass at n igbt and 
when the intensity of the cold drives away sleep, they 
warm themselves by burning some of the very grass. 
And even that is now and then taken away from them 
for feeding the cattle of oiBOioials on tour. {Shame), Suoh 
is the condition of the people to whom the honorable 
members of the Yioeroy’s Oounoil said that an inorease 
of 12 annas a year in their burthens would not mean 
any serions hardship I Do yon think, gentlemen, suah 
members would be appointed to the Oounoil if the pao{de 
were allowed any voice in their selection ? (iSb, no, never) I 
And even if they were by some mistake, onoe appointed, 
would they not be scornfully rejected at the next eleobion ? 
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(Yas, 2/^5.) Bafe auoh men are appoiufced ab present?, l?o fche 
greafe disgust* of tha people and the people are forced 
to anbmiti to their legialatorship. {Prolonged oheering) • 

I fear, gentlenaen, I have taken up too much of your 
time, and I won't detain you any longer. I hope 1 
have made it clear why wa pray the Government to 
allow the people tha privilege of aleoting at least half ot 
the members of tha Oounoil men whom the people 
esteem and confide in by reason of their loving sympathy 
with them in all their sorrows and joys. And I earnestly 
hope the Government will no longer delay granting us 
this simple rightful privilege, which while conducing 
greatly to our happiness, will not fall to add to the 
strength and glory of British rule in India. Gentlemen, 
I heartily support this resolution. {Gheers), 
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The folloioiwj is from a note prepared for the' 
Decentralisation Commission early in 1908 : — 

There are eight major Proviooea ia British Intiia 
'nrhiob are aSministerad by separate Proriuoial Govern- 
ments. The administration of the Presidenoies of 
Madras and Bombay is vested in a Governor- in -Oounoil, 
whose powers and duties are regulated bv Act of Parlia- 
ment. Bengal, the 'fjnited Provinces, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, the Punjab and Burma are administered by 
Liientensmt-Governors. The Central Provinoes are still 
under the charge of a Chief Commissioner. 

The Govern or- General in Counoil is the final 
authority responsible for the finances and administration 
of the country. ' But the actual work of administration 
is divided between the Government of India and the 
liooal Govern ments.’ The Government of India, that is 
to say the Governor- Gen era! in Oouncil, retains in it» 
own hands all matters relating to foreign relations, th» 
defences of the country, general taxation, currenoy, debts 
and tariffs, post, telegraphs and railways. Ordinary 
internal administration, the assessment and oolleotion of 
the revenues, education, medical and sanitary arrange- 
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mants, and irrigation, building and roads fall to bha share 
of tha Froviooial Go vara men bs. Bab in all bbese mabbers 
the Governmenb of India eseroisas a general and' 
oonabant oontrol. It lays down lines of general policy 
and basts their application from the administra&ion 
reports, which are, as a rule, annually sahmibbed to it, of 
the main departments under the L^oai Governmanbs. 
Besides the oonbrolling offijera for departments which it 
directly administers, such as Railways, Post Office, 
Telegraphs, tha Survey of India, Geology, it employs a 
number o£ inaoeoting or advisory officers for thosa 
departments which are primarily lefo to the Local 
Governments, including Agrioulbara, Irrigation, Poresbs, 
Medical, Education and Archsealogy. Not only does ib 
receive, and, when necessary, modify, the annual budgets 
of the Local Governnaanbs, but every new appointment 
of importance, every large addition even to minor esbao- 
lishtnanfis has to receive its specific sanction, with the 
practical result that no new departure in administration 
can be undertaken without its preliminary approval. 
‘Outside Madras and Bombay the approval of the- 
Governor-General is necessary to the appointment of 
some of the most important officers of the Provincial 
administration.' ‘ In all provinces, qaasbions of policy 
or of special importance are submitted for the orders of 
the Governor-Gensral in Oounoil, and tha finanoial 
powers of the Local Governments are limited by definite 
and strict rules.' That is to say ‘ the L ooal Governments 
are merely delegates of the Supreme Government, andl 
exercise financial and other functions subject to ita 
approval and control.’ 
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The Government of India coiid-iiors itnolf the 
master of the eu tire raven uee of the whole of Ihititih 
India. Up to the year 1870. each of tlju Iiocal Govern- 
ments used to present to the Governor-General In 
Ooanoil, its estimates of expenditure diirinR Jiha oomint* 
twelve months. The Governor-General in Counoil, after 
oomparing these ooUeofced ftstimates wifctu the arpeoted 
revenue from all India, granted to each Looal Gavern* 
meet such sums as oould bo spared for its looal B«rvioe«. 
The evils and disadvantages of this system led Lord 
Mayo to introduce a system of financial deaentralisation. 
^fter uodergoing several raodifieabions, this has now 
developed into the system of {jfi^ast-periuanent settlements 
iutroduued in 1904, Curtain heads of revenue have been 
declared to be wholly Imperial, oertain others to be 
■wholly Proviuoiai, the revenues of other heads are to be 
shared between the Imperial and the Provincial Govern- 
ments in oertain proportions. These settlements are to 
be permanent only in the sense that they shall not he 
subject to revision at the end of fixed periods. But the 
Government of India has reserved to Itself the power to 
revise the settiemenb of any or all Provinces at any time 
whenever necessity may demand it. The Government 
of India will be the eole judge of such aneoesstty. The 
Iioeal Governments will have no voice in the matter, nor 
have the Local Governments any potential voice in deter- 
mining the terms of these settlements. These are based 
on no just or equitable principle. The Goverunaent of 
India laid down curtain rules, and applying them to the 
actual figures, it was found that the aggregate Provinolal 
expenditufu reprc-eitted rather less than one-fourth of the 
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whole, while the Imperial expenditure, which includes the 
army and 'the home charges, was in excess of three- 
fourths. These proportions have accordingly been taken 
as the basis of the division of revenue between Imperial 
and Provincial, though numerous adjustments have been 
made to meet certain difficulties. This fairly represents 
the present position of the Provincial G-overnmeata both 
as regards the general administrative and financial power 
which they enjoy under the Supreme Government. 

The system described above has served to establish 
political unity and uniformity of administration through 
out the Indian Empire. It has contributed to the expan- 
sion and the development of that Empire. The Govern- 
ment of India has commanded the financial resources of 
the whole country, and has used those resources a great 
deal too liberally for Imperial purposes. It has not 
devoted an adequate share of these resources to promote 
the moral and material progress of the people. The result 
has been that the condition of the people as a whole 
contrasts very unfavourably with the splendour of the 
Empire. The injustice of the existing arrangement is 
patent from the fact that while for many years 
the Government of India has been revilling surpluses 
soma of the Provinces which have contributed largely to 
those surpluses, have been living on subsistence Allow- 
ances. The very fact that the aggregate Provincial 
expenditure which has to provide for the whole of tbe- 
ordinary internal administration, the assessment and. 
QOIleoGion of revenue, for education, medical and sanitary 
arrangements, buildings and roads, in all the Provinces 
of India, represents rather less than one-fourth of the. 
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'whole, while Imperial expenditure, which includen the 
Army and the Iloma Charges, is in excs,48 of throo- 
foutths, makes it suifioiently clear that unless the 
existing arrangements are radically changed, sufiloienb 
provision cannot be made for promoting the most vital 
interests of the people. 

The eight major Provinces of India are equal in 
exteuc of atea and population to several large countries 
of Europe. Burma is about the size of Sweden, with 
nearly twice its population ; Bengal (undivided), though 
slightly smaller in size than Burma, oontaine uearly 
eight times as many inhabitants, and about twice as 
many as Branca ; Madras has nearly as large a popula* 
tion as the United Kingdom; Bombay 'approximates 
in area bo the United Kingdom, though its population 
is much smaller ; the United Provinces contain many 
more souls than Ausbria-Hangary : the Cenbrai Provin- 
ces iuclutling Burar, cover almost as large an area as the 
United Provinces with thirteen mtlltons of people : and 
the Punjab, only a slightly smaller area with twenty 
million. His Majesty's Government in England and 
the Government of India have recognised that each of 
these Provinces is large and important enough to require a 
separate Provincial Government, With the exception of 
the Central Provinces, each has bean given its separate 
legislative Council ; each has its independent system of 
administration, of civil and oriminal justice, its separate 
departments of education, of medical and sanitary 
arrangements, and of public works. It is high time 
that each of these Governments which are responsible for 
the weal or woe of the many millions committed to their 
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oars, should be given a larger measure of both adminis-^ 
lirabive and financial power. 

A MORE RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 

To bring this about; the unitary form of government 
wbioh prevails at present should be converted into the 
-federal system. The Provincial Governments should 
cease to be mere delegates of the Supreme 'Government, 
but should be made semi- independent Governments. A 
similar proposal was, I believe, put forward before the 
'Government aijout the time when Lord Mayo deter- 
mined to invest Provincial Governments with a share of 
t^nanoial responsibility in order to minimise the evils of 
over-oentralization. 

'More than one of bis predecessors,’ says Sir' 
'William Hunter, ' had arrived at a similar conclusion, 
and indeed one school of Indian statesmen had gone so 
-far as to advocate the almost complete financial indepen- 
dence of the Local Governments. This school would 
.surrender to each separate administration the revenue 
raised within its territories, on the single condition of a 
rateable contribution for the expenditure common to the 
Pimpire, such as the army and the public debt. Unfortu- 
nately their scheme was not adoped. I venture to 
think that if it had been adopted. Provincial Governments 
would have been able to devote vastly greater supis bo 
promote the moral and material progress of the people 
entrusted to their care, then they have actually beea 
able to do. However, the progress in administration 
which has been achieved during the last thirty-seven 
'years, makes it easier to adopt the schema now, and tbs 
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xieoesaiiiy for oioiog so has beoonae greatser. This 
will not in any way inapair or injuriously affeot tho 
unity of the Empire. The GovernnoenB of India should 
retain in its hands, as at present, all matters relating 
to foreign relations, the defences of the country, ourrenoy, 
debt, tariffs, post, teiegrapbs and railways. It should 
continue to'reodiye all the revenue and receipts derived 
from heads which are at present oalled ‘Imperial.’ To 
meet the ordinary Imperial expenditure which will not 
be met by these receipts, it should require the various 
Provincial Governments to make a rateable contribution 
based on a definite and reasonable prinoipls. Having 
secured this, the Government of India should leave the 
Provincial Governments perfect freedom in levying and 
spending their revenues as they may consider best in the 
interests of the people. It should exeroise its power of 
imposing additional general taxation in any Proviaoe« 
only when It has to meet any extraordinary expenditure, 
and when the Province or provinoea concerned have 
refused to give the assistance required. This will impose 
a very much-needed and healthy check upon the 
spending tendenoiaa of the Government of India, and 
make it possible for the Provincial Govorumonts to retain 
in their bands, and to devote a fair proportion of their 
revenues to promote the well being of the people. 

The expenditure of the Government of India is 
terribly overgrown, particularly in the military depart' 
ment, and it is devoutly to be hoped that there will be a 
reasonable reduotion made in It. Until this is dona the 
Provinces may have to contribute almost the same 
amount that they have to do at present But it is not 
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tmreasoaable to hope that that expenditure may be 
somewhat curtailed in the near future, in view of the 
convention made with Bnssia and the alliance made with 
Japan. 

CONSTITUTION OP THE PEOVINOIAD GOYBENMBNTS. 

If increased administration and financial powers are 
to be given to Provincial Governments and the general 
control which the Government of India exeroiaes over 
them even in matters which have been entrusted to them, 
is to be removed, it is highly desirable that their character 
and constitution should be improved. Bombay and Madras 
are governed by a Governor in Council, whioh consists 
of two members- It is desirable that two more members 
should be added to that Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, and it has bean recently stated that the 
Secretary of State and His Elxcellency the Viceroy have 
expressed their willingness to appoint an Indian as a 
Member of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General. The recommendation, therefore, to have two 
Indians as Members of the Eseoutive Council of the 
Governor in Council in Madras and Bombay has both 
reason and a kind of precedent in support of it and will, 
1 hope, be accepted. 

A GOVEBNOB IN COUNCIL POE THE UNITED 
PKOVINCBS. 

The United Provinces are the second of the larger 
Provinces of India. Though they cover a smaller area than 
Madras or Bombay, they have a population of dS millions, 

a 
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whereas Madras and Bombay have a populabioo of only 
38 miilious aud 19 millions, respeatiively. So far back 
1883. the Charier Aub of thab year direotied bhas i.he 
Preeideaoy of Forb Wilhain in Betiffal should be divided 
into bwo didi>iijiOj Preaidenoies, oue bo be styled the 
Presidency of Forb William in Beugal, and the obber, the 
Presidenoy of Asjra. The same Act provided thab '* feho 
Bxeoaiive Government of each of the several Presidenoies 
of Fore William in Bengal, Forb Saint George, Bombay, 
and Agr-i shall be adminisbered by a Governor and throe 
CooneiHors.” 

Bab the new Presidenoy of Agra was never fully 
coustibubed, ehiefiy because of fii\ancial dif&ouUtes ; and 
two years later an amending Aot empowered the 
Governor-Geueral bo appoint a Lieubenant'Governor 
instead for the Norbb-Western Provinces, and to declare 
and limit bis authority. 

The financial position of the Government is however, 
ever so muoh better now than it was in 1833. And 
taking into account the vast changes that have occurred 
during the bhree-quarters of a century that have sinoo 
elapsed, it seems to me thab bheue Provinces should no 
longer bo kepb out of she benefis of being goyorned by a 
Governor iu Counoil who should be a statasmao of rauk 
and experience, and should, as a general rule, be appointed 
fresh from England. The Indian Civil jServioe baa no 
doubt produced some Governors of great ability and 
power, like Sir Antony Mao Donnall, who have attained 
greater success and distinebion as rulers of men iban haa 
fallen bo the lot of many Governors. The door of appoint- 
ment sbonld be open to naen of snob exceptional ability 
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'5q the BarTica. Bat, as I have said before, the appoint- 
meat shoxild, as a rale, be made from among statesmen 
of rank and experience in England. If the selection is 
properly made, a gentleman coming fresh from the free 
atmosphere of England is likely to infuse something more 
of that sympathy which his Boyal Highness the Prince 
of Wales graciously wished to see more largely diffused 
in the Indian Administration, than is generally to be seen 
at present. 

If a Governor in Council is appointed, the Board of 
Bevanue should be abolished, and two senior Members of 
the Civil Service, who are at present appointed members 
of the Board of Bevenue, should be appointed as the 
Connoillors of the Governor. It would be desirable that 
one of the two Gounoillors should, as is the case in 
Bombay, be taken from the Judicial branch of the 
service, and the other from the Executive branch. In 
addition to these, there should be two Indian Councillors 
in the Executive Council. The advantages of having 
Indians of ability and experience in the Executive 
Councils of the different Provinces will be very 
great. The executive Government ooinpoeed of Europeans 
only, whether they be members of the Civil Service 
or not, is not always able to correctly understand or 
appreciate the feelings and wishes of the Indiana, and is 
thus led to commit mistakes whioh could, and would 
be easily avoided if it bad timely and trustworthy advice. 
As the people of India are awakening to a new oonsoious* 
ness of their rights and privileges, and will endeavour 
more and more to realise them, the importance of the 
presence in the Executive Council of Indians of ability 
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aad Iniagriby who may bo able tio corroctly intorpret 
tbeir views and actioue lo the Government, aauoos be 
exaggerated. 

THE LEOlSLAXiVE COUNCILS. 

Id order that the iooreased admiaistrative and 
finanoial power sfaonld be exercised by the Provinoial 
Governments to the greatest bousfit of the people, it is 
necessary that the number of the ruproi^antabives of 
the people in the Legislative Counoil should he increased 
and shat they ehonld have the power to propose amend' 
ments to the budget, and to divide the Council upon suoh 
amendments, as also upon any motions which they may 
think it £ic to bring forward. Half the members of Counoti 
should be elected, one-fourth nominated by Government, 
and oue'fourth officials. The Governor should have the 
right of vetoing any resolution arrived at by a majority 
of the Counoti. This will secure a better adminifltratioo, 
financial and general, than is possible without it. Too 
much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that " good 
finance cannot be attained without iutelligent care on 
the part of the citizens. Tne rulua of budgetary iegis' 
latiou are serviceable in keeping administration within 
limits ; but prudent expenditurei productive and equitable 
taxation, and due equillibrium between income and outlay 
will only be found when responsibility is enforced by the 
public opinion of an active and enlightened community." 
Provision should, therefore, be made for the adequate 
representation of such publio opinion in the Legisla- 
tive Oounoil, and in order to make that opinion effective 
lor good, the representatives should be given a real voice 
in tbe discussion of the budget. 
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The proposals I have made above apply to all the 
eight major Provinces of India. It may be said that 
the Central Provinces and Berar, which are tinder a 
Chief Commissioner now, shonld not be given the same 
kind of Government as is proposed for the large regulation 
Provinces. But the population of the Central Provinces 
is larger Bhan that of Burma, which is placed under a 
Lieutenant-Governor and, in my opinion, the smallest of 
these eight Provinces is large enough to require the kind 
of Government that I have proposed for the largest of 
them. 


THE COST. 

As regards the cost of xny proposals, official salaries 
range excessively high in India, and there ought to be a 
curtailment of them. At any rate, in making the new 
appointments that will have to be made if my proposals 
are accepted, a reasonably lower scale of salaries ought 
to be prescribed. But even if thab is not done, I believe 
that the improvement in administration which will result 
will more than compensate for any increase in expendi- 
“ture. 
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At the request of the Editor of the ** Indian Review *’ 
Pandit Malaviya ooiUributed the following to the 
Sy7n'Posiinn on the BefOrjn Proposals published in the 
December Number of 1 008. 

The people aad the Governmaoti h&ve both to ha 
ooDgra&uUtied oo the propoeaie of reform which have 
beau pat forward by tue Goversmeut of India and tba 
Seuretary ol Bfiatie. Tuo reforms have been oouoeivad in 
a truly liberal aad praideworiihv hpirit. They wiii, wheo 
oarried out, mark the beginning of a new era, fall of hope 
and promine for the fuuure. Hie Exoeilenoy tbe Viceroy 
and Lord Morley are entitled to our lasting gratitude for 
the stataemaDlike wiedoxu and courage which they hays 
shown tu formulating these oroticmalH. Ttiey are also 
entilted to our gratitude for having published the proposals 
to give the public a full opportunity of expressing their 
opinions rsgardiog them and making further suggestions. 

I have hopes that the reforms will be made still more 
liberal and beneficial before they take their final shape. 
The Government are to be parcicularly oongratolated 
upon deeiding to create a non«offioial majority in the 
Provinciai Counoils. X venture to say that they ehoaid 
have adopted the same course in regard to the Supreme 
Cooneil. It would be quite safe and wise to do so. If*, 
however, that must be postponed for the future, then 
the proposals of His Exoellenoy the Viceroy to have an 
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equal cumber of ofEioIal and noc-offieial members in his 
Gouooil should at least be accepted. 

The proposed reforms mark the second great triumph 
of the Congress movement — the first having been the 
passing of the Indian Gounoils Act of 1892, 

II 

Pandit Malaviya seconded, the following resolution 
at the twenty third Indian National Congress held at 
Madras in Deoember 1 908 : 

" This Congress desires to give expression to the deep 
and general satisfaction with which the Beform proposals 
formulated in hord Morley’s despatch have been received 
throughout the country ; it places on record its sense of the 
high stat^manship which has dictated the action of the 
Governmmt in the matter and it tenders to Lord Morley 
and Lord 21 into its most sincere and grateful thaiiJcs for 
their proposals. 

“ This Congress is of opinion that the proposed 
expansion of the Legislative Councils and the enlarge- 
ment of their powers and functions, in the appointment of 
Indian members to the Executive Councils with the creation 
of such Councils where they do not exist, and the further 
development of Local Self-Government, constitute a large 
and liberal instalment of the reforms needed to give the 
people of this country a substantial share in the manage- 
ment of their affairs and to bring the administration into 
closer, touch with their wants and feelings. 

” This Congress expresses its confident hope that the 
details of the proposed Scheme will he worTced out in the 
same liberal spirit in which its main provisions as out- 
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lined in the Secretary 0 / State’s despatch have been 
conceived,” 

In doing so he s&id ; — 

Mr. Chairman, and brother-delegates,— While the 
eloquenli voice of my eaGeemed friend ie etiti ringing in 
your ears, it seems presamptaous on my part to try bo 
address yon on the same subjeot ; bat duty has to be 
done ; it oan neither be delayed nor abandoned* X crave 
yonr indulgenoe for a levs minutes in which I will try 
to explain the position of the Oongress. I am sore we 
are all of one mind in expressing our sincere appreciation 
of the liberal and praiseworthy spirib which has dictated 
the action of the Govarnmeob of India and which has 
inspired the proposals of reform which they have 
formulated. 1 afia sure we feet warmly grateful and we 
feel that they have 4^one us a real service in formulating 
these proposals. Therefore, geotlemen. is is that there 
is such an unanimity anaong all Congressmen in expres- 
sing our giatibude to Ltord Morley and Lord Minto for 
the services they have done to India, for the statesmanlike 
-wisdom, courage, and coolness they have shown in 
formulating these proposals and in persevering with them. 
Gentlemen, it is a day upon which not only we have to 
congratulate ourselves, but it is one on which the great 
English nation has to be largely oongratuiated. Twenty* 
three years ago. when the Congress met for the first time 
in this great city, our late lamented countryman, Baja Sic 
T. Madhava Bao, speaking as Chairman of the Becep- 
tion Committee, said that the Congress was the soun- 
dest triumph of British eduoation and a crown of 
glory to the British nation. (Cheers.) Gsntlemen, indeed 
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the CoDgress has been snob a triumph of British 
administration and crown of glory to the British nation. 
Ton may remember that nearly fifty years ago when 
Her Majesty the Queen of England assumed direct 
control of the Government of India, in that year there 
was a great deal of discnssion in Parliament as to the 
system of Government to be introduced in this country. 
Daring the debate member after member got np and 
expressed the desire that India should be governed on 
the most liberal principles. I will not weary you by 
reproducing many extracts from those speeches, but I 
will remind you of what Mr. Gladstone said. Speak* 
ingon the subject he said “there never was a more 
practical writer than Mr. Kaye, and in his history ha 
says : — the admission of the natives of India to the 
highest ofdoe of State is simply a question of time." 
And there is another name entitled to great weight in 
this house. Mr. Halliday says ; — "I believe that our 
misson in India is to qualify the natives for governing 
themselves.” 

Other speakers spoke in the same strain and the 
Proclamation that was issued subsequently by Her 
Majesty promised definitely that all the privileges that 
her English subjects enjoyed would be extended to her 
Indian subjects as they received education and gained 
more experience, qualified themselves for the discharge 
of duties which they will be called upon to discharge. 
‘Gentlemen, it took many years before these excellent 
ideas were put into action. But a beginning was made 
very shortly after the Proclamation. You know how 
the Councils Act of 1881 had provided that Indian 
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members should be appointed to fcho Vjoeroj'a Counoil. 
Under that provision Indian tnombarH were apiiointed, 
but that measure of reform was not suffioinnt. When 
the Congress met in 1885 it formuKted a definite 
schema of representation of the pt* 5p!»j rf India in the 
GounoUs of H. B. the Vieeroy and in the Local Counoila. 
!tha Congress expressed its earnest belief that the 
representation of the people of Tndi i in the Coun- 
cils was BPsential for the good sdmin's’ratinn of the 
country. Gentlomon, at that time the Congress leid 
down H scheme and that scheme is one which we have 
yet to see realised in its full oneasure In 1886 the 
Congress espressod the opinion that, half the members of 
the Supreme Lepislative Counei! should he efeoted, 
one-fourth should he officials and oiu) fourth ehould ho 
nominated. It expressed the same ophiinn with regard 
to the Provincial Councils. It also a«krtd for powers of 
interpellation, for discussing the hudgot, for moving 
resolutions, in fact a complete scheme wan formulated 
in 1886. That same eoheme was rerneted in greater 
fullness in 1889 when the late Charles Brsdtaugh ad- 
dressed the Congress meeting at Bombay. Gentlemen, 
in those early years the gentlemen who spoke to thie 
resolution were men who hed ooonpied most eminent 
posltione in this country. The late Mr. Jaetice Telang 
{Cheers), Mr. Dadabhni Naoroji (Loud and Prolonged 
cheers). Sir 8. Subramania Aiyar {Cheer.s}, Mr, Rardley 
Norton, Mr. George Yale. Pandit Ajodhya Nath,-— men 

f 

like these had most earnestly pupported the proposals 
which the Congress had pat forward, that half the 
members of the Saprema • Coon oil should be eleotadi one- 
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foarbh should be of&oials and one-fourlih nominafied. So 
also in the case of Provincial Councils. Thaij was fcba 
view which the Congress pu6 forward again and again; 
fcbab is bhe view which the vast naajority of our educated 
countrymen bold at this moment to be a sound view. 
We beiiave that the time has coma when, not only in 
the Provincial Councils, bub also in the Supreme Council, 
half the members at least should be elected represen- 
tatives of the people. (Hear, hear.) That being on 
view, if we come forward to offer our‘ unstinted and 
grateful support to the proposals of Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto, it is not that we feel that the country is not 
prepared to have that measure of reform carried out in 
rej.peot .of the Supreme Council, it is not that we feel 
that the need for reform is less urgent or is less pressing 
than it was 25 yfears ago, during which we have gained 
expeiience by being members of Council and by working 
other institutions — it is not that the need for it is less 
pressing now ; but, we feel that we should continue to 
act in the wise and sober spirit which the Congress has 
from the yery first displayed in receiving the pro- 
posals of the Government [GTieers.) We asked that half 
the members of the LegisUtive Councils should be 
elected ; that was in 1885-86 ; yet when the time came 
for the introduction of the Indian Councils Act, we were 
content to receive a very much smaller instalment of 
reform. We feel to-day as we felt in 1886 and 1889 that 
half the number of the members of the Yiceroy’s Council 
at least should be elected by the people ; yet we are pre- 
pared to receive the instalment of reform which the 
Government are pleased to put forward for our acceptance. 
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Now, gentleman, I only wish to point out— T r«fer 
to it baeauee there !e an idea in eome oirulob, not only 
in Eoglaud, but here, that we are raoaiving more than 
ever we asked for. There is ao idea abroad, and 
agitation has been set on foot probably under the >ns" 
prassion that Lord itorley and Lord Miuto are uo ier 
the inflaenoe of generous and liberal instinote giving to 
US more than what we asked for, or what is needed 
in the intereefes of the country. Nothing of the kind. I 
have totd you and I will give you the reasons very 
briefly in order to show the value of the support wbiob 
the Congress is rendering to the Governnaent in aeeepi* 
ing the proposals, I want to tel! you how urgent is the 
need for reformiRg the Supreme Counoil in the way the 
Congress has advocated and how benefioial will be the 
resnlts not only for the people hut also to the Govern* 
ment, I will refer to only one or two instances. 
Gentlemen, you know above all things the Government 
of India like, all other Governments require the good 
■will and moral support of the people over whom 
Providence has placed them to govern. That good will 
in a more valuable asset than all the armies which any 
Government has. English statesmen have always re* 
oogoized that it is so. Mr.'Glsdstone said so; Iiord 
Horley said so ; and every liberal and far-sighted states' 
man has acknowledged that to be the true view even in 
the case of India. In order to retain the good-will of 
the people there is nothing more important than that 
the Government of India shonld be able to oondnot tbe 
administration of the country with a sole eye to the good 
of tbe people. They said in 1858 ” we want to govern 
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India for India and nofc_ to pleasa the party here, and 
must adopt principles which will be thoroughly accept- 
able and intelligible to the people of India.” Ton know 
that the Government of India as they are constituted, 
are to a great estent under the thumb of the Secretary 
of State, and that the Secretary of State, is under the 
thumb of the War Office. If you have a good Secretary 
of State, even he cannot always protect your interests. 
I will refer to the question of the Military burden im- 
posed on India. Government of India after Government 
of India have fought against the injustice of imposing 
the Military charge upon the Government of India. We 
owe them our deepest thanks for the attitude they have 
adopted in this matter; yet they found it difficult to get 
justice done to India. In the matter of cotton excise 
duty who does not know that the Government of India 
will nob have imposed that unjust taxation if they had 
been left to ^hemselves ? If the Government of India 
cannot, by reason of position that they occupy in the 
economy of the British Empire, always command or- 
exercise that independence which is needed to protect the 
interest of this country, what can be more reasonable in 
the interest of the Government of India themselves than 
that they should have a larger measure of support from 
the representatives of the people in the Council ? If 
there were half the body of the Oounoil composed of 
elected representatives of the people, if they recorded 
their opinions in clear and certain tones, the Govern- 
ment of England would probably have hesitated a 
great deal more before they imposed either the military 
burden or such an impost as the cotton exercise duty 
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apoa &he people of lodia. Yeb, whati in the reeuU ? 
Thera la aoy auiouab of jlUfeolui)? Ctiuxtid lu the couubiy 
by the iinpoaitiou of autsU unjuRt burdoQ Therufore iu 
the iatarostB of aouud admiuissraliioa icseif, it wiU be au 
advaotage to have half the number of membera to be 
eleoCed representatlyea of the people. 

Look at the queation from the point of view of the 
people. Toere ia the queation of Irrigaitoti v. ifatfiuuj/a. 
Timed out of numuer, not ouly repreaeotativee of the 
people hut some of the higbeat oUioiala of the Govern* 
meut, uo lesa an authority than Lord Maodooell, preaid- 
iug over the Famine Oommieaion, expreaaed the etrjug 
opinion that irrigation abould receive more attention than 
radwaya. Yet what do wa find ? Tne Govoromeiu of 
India are devoting more money to buil 1 railwaya than 
feo promote irrigatioo. So also in the matter of Primary 
Bduoatloo; if you had elected repreaentativee in the 
Coaooil their support would onabie th j C4overnm0nt of 
India 50 carry on the admmi^sraiion batter and to the 
greater satisfaceiou of tlm people and to the Htronger 
security of the British rule ; iu that it will win the hearCB 
and atleotions of the people. I have r>durred to this to 
show that the need for the reform of the Supreme Ooutioil 
is very pressing and we feel that it is that we nan 
abaadoo it ; yet as 1 told you, we are prepared to reoeivs 
the luataimeot of reform yihioh the Government have 
put forward, in a truly grateful spirit, Toat is a remark- 
able proof, I fiopa, of the way iu whieb the action of the 
Goverpment will be ceduived by the educated people of 
India in all matters where the Government take them 
mto their confidence. That shows that, if they had 
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admithed as bo fche Sapreme Council, we should nob run 
away with mad ideas, pesberbhem wibh mad ideas, bob 
be reasonable and oonsiderabe in pressing for reforms in 
mabbers which promobe bhe well-being of bhe 
people and would nob hamper bhem in any of bheir 
aobions. 

1 hope, haring said thab mnoh, I need nob taka up 
macfa more time m dwelling upon bhe reforms. My 
esteemed friend has done so, and she resolution very well 
summarises the main features of the reform. There has 
mob bean time enough bo discuss all the proposals, bub 
there are one or two points which are matters of 
importance, which I crave your indulgence to say some- 
thing about. Tns most important is about bhe ques- 
bioQ of the appointment of Executive Members in the 
Councils. We are thankful to the Government of India 
and to Lord Motley that they have decided to appoint 
Indians as Members of the Executive Councils- That 
again is a prayer which the Congress had been repeat- 
ing year after year for a long time. Certainly it must 
be a matter of great satisfaction to Congressmen that 
so many of their reoommendatioos have been accepted 
by Government. But, gentlemen, with regard to this 
matter, there is a suggestion which it is important to 
make. Lord Morley has said that he proposed: to taka 
powers under bhe Aob which is bo be inbroduoed into 
Parliament to appoint an Indian Member to bhe Executive 
Council of bhe Viceroy and of the Provincial Government. 
I beg to suggest and hope that the Congress is of one 
mind in this matter— that the powers should nob be 
merely taken to appoint a member when the' Ssorebary 
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of State may like, but that it Khouiii ha urovidail for in 
the Statute {Sear, hear and cheers.) There jh any 
amouac at reaeou iu support of this Hujit^ostion I will 
refer you only to inoidantg to show that the need for it 
is urgent. You remember, geatlemen, as a rule, it is our 
experience that when matters are not provided for in the 
Statute, when they are left to the will aud pleasure, to 
the particular idiosynoraoies or to the generous instioot 
of a particular representative of i£ie Majesty wiio may 
for the time control the destinies of India, the reforms 
are not always carried out as the interests of the country 
demand that they should be. When the Councils Act 
of 1861 was under discussion in Parliament a question 
was asked by Mr. Bright, acd in answer to that ques* 
tion the then Secretary of State said that a member of 
Council would be able to propose a resolution to any 
question of revenue precisely as they could in the 
House of Commons. That was said in 1861, yet not 
once was this privilege exercised. It was not pot in the 
Statute, it was therefore not recognised aa a thing wisioh 
ought to be brought into practice and it was not brought 
into practice. I will give you another iQst%uoe. In the 
matter of appointment of Indian members of Oounoil no 
man ooqld have used more strong, more emphatic, clear 
and binding language than was the language used by Sir 
Charles Wood in discussing that measure. Suggestions 
had been made by several members that that Act should 
provide that a certain proportion of the members of 
Council should be Indians. That suggestion received the 
support of a good number of members, but then in 
answer it was pointed out by Sir Charles Wood that. 
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while he agreed fco the desire fehafe ife should be so, he 
thoughfe that ife was nofe ueoessary feo make a provision in 
the Sbatufee. And mark febe language he used. The firsfe 
ground was fehafe he wanted 60 regard Indian members as 
being equal fco other members in the Oounoils of fcha 
Empire. “ IJ had been said" said Sir Charles Wood in 
fcbe course of fchafc discussion “fchab fcheir great object ougbft 
fco be fco obliterate the distinctions between the conquerora 
and the conquered in India. Now, that was precisely the 
policy which ha wished to carry into effect. Those 
Bills distinctly provided that fche natives should be 
employed in the Legislative Councils as wall as in fcha 
highest judicial Courts, and in the most important exe- 
cutive ofi&oea. Tbe same spirit ran through fcbe whole of 
fchem — the spirit which animated that policy which Lord 
Canning had been most suooessfully carrying out, and 
which, he believed, with his honourable friend would 
afford fche best security for the permanence of our rule, 
for it would make the highest class of natives, as well as 
those of lowest degree - feel that their own good was 
bound up in the continuance of our sway. He believed 
that was fche best mode of consolidating and prepetuafeing 
our dominion in that country. Ha might observei how* 
ever, that he had not bh^ought it at all desirable 
to name the natives expressly in fche measure. He held 
the law of perfeofc equality (mark you equality ?) before 
Her Majesty’s subjects without distinction of race, birth, 
or religion, and he would not do anything whichlcould lead 
fco the supposition that he doubted for a moment the 
existence of fchafc principle. He had never admitted that 
there was any distinction between any of the subjeofes of 
the Queen, whatever might he their differences of birth, 
8 
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of race, or religion. Thai was ihe spiriiron'ibe oooaeton 
of her assuming the direct Government of India ; and 
that was the prineiple which would oontinue to actuate 
him in aU bis administrative measures.” 

Nobler language was never used in explanations 
of intentions of Her Maissty’s 'Proclanoation. There 
never oonld be a clearer determination shown to employ 
Indians to the highest executive 'offices. This was 
uttered in 1861 ; we are now in tiie year of Grace 
1908 and not a single member has been appointed 
either to the Executive Coanoil of the Viceroy or to 
any of the Local Governments. Ib may be, I have no 
doubt you will agree, that Sir Charles Wood was 
prompted by the same generous instinct which prompts 
Lord Motley. I believe in Lord Motley’s firmness and 
determination to introduce reforms. 1 believe, so w as 
Sir Charles Wood. It may be that a member may be 
appointed to-day. There is no guarantee that a 
member will be appointed time after time to the Exe- 
cutive Councils unless provision is made for it in the 
Statute. I therefore beg to suggest, X hope the Congress 
is of one mind in this matter, that there should be 
statutory provision forltbe appointment of nob only one 
Indian bub at least two in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, and the Executive Councils of Govaruors. 
{Loud cheers.) 

There is only ooe other ma'bbar which involves a 
question of priuoiple. (The President at this stage 
sounded the gong.} I am sorry I have exceeded the 
time ; it is an old sin of mine ; but the matter is of 
importance. I hope 2 shall satisfy you th.at 2 am not 
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■taWng up your iime uselessly. There is one other 
importiaat guesbtoD, that of olass representation which 
we cannot afford to overlook on such an occasion. 
Now, gentlemen, I believe myself and a vast majority of 
educated, that there are DO conflicts of interests among 
Indians as lodians. In 999 out of every 1,000 matters, 
the interests of Hindus, Muhammadans, landholders and 
merchants are all the same. ' We are governed by the 
same taxation ; whacever misfortunes befall the country, 
we have to share them, together. Therefore I cannot 
see the need, I beg respectfully to say of having such 
class representation as has been given a prominent place 
in the Eefotm Scheme. {A voice, ‘there are certain ques- 
tions.'.) Thera are questions ; it is perfectly right, but 
these questions do not coma before the Lsgislative 
Council either of the Viceroy or of the Local Govern- 
ments, 

In matters of religion, in matters of faith and wor- 
ship different sects may work apart, though not with 
hostile feelings ; but in matters secular their interests do 
nob cdbfliot. Their interests are nob interests of one 
class against the other. However, if they do, let us 
consider what the proposals are. (Here the speaker’s 
attention was again drawn by the President to’ the 
time limiti. The speaker apologised and promised to 
finish soon and resumed his address). Now, gentle- 
men, I was going to say in the matter of olass represen- 
tation, Lord Motley's proposals, so far as they go, are 
excellent. There has been expressed a desire in some 
quarters that there should be provision made to enable 
members of separata communities to vote apart from. 
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other members, that there ought to be a fixed number of 
members in each community* who oould ein in the ooun- 
oils; That will work manifestly injuriously to one oom- 
munity at least in Upper India. In my own Province, 
the United Provinces, there are 1,246 elected Conncil** 
lore of whons 436 are Musaalmans* Aocording to the 
proportion of population only 225 will be entitled to sit 
if the rule suggested were adopted, At present, there- 
fore, I^bink, gentlemen, we should leave Lord Morley'e 
proposals as they stand in this matter and not ask that 
any diflferent principle of representation should be 
introduced, I will not taka up any more of your time, 
list nobody be under the delusion that the reforms are 
final. We must receive them with grace with warm 
gratitude. We must hope for more and more. 

Kot enjoyment and n ot sorrow 
Xs our destined end or way. 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day. 

Only by the kind dispensation of an all- kind Pro- 
vidence and fay the help of Government which i?rovi- 
dence has placed over us, we are to achieve* that meaBure 
of Self-Government for vvbich expression has been given 
by the best Indians during the last 25 years. (Loud aTui 
iprolonged cheers ) 
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The following is the full text of the Presidential 
address delivered at the Indian National Congress held at 
Lahore in 1909 : — 

Brothbr-DeijBGates, Ladies and Sentdembn, — 
When I received infeimafeioti in a rather oufc-of-fihe- 
way place in the mofussil where I was engaged in pro- 
fessional work, that some Congress Committees had very 
kindly nominated me for election as President of the 
Congress, I wired, as there was no time to be lost in the 
matter, to my honoured friend Mr* Waoha, the General 
Sscratary of the Congress, to inform him that I was too 
weak from the effects of a recent illness, as I am sorry 
to say I still am, to be able to undertake the duties and 
responsibilities of the high office of President of the 
Congress; I need hardly say, ladies and gentlemen, that 
St was not that I did not fully appreciate the high 
honour which it was proposed to confer upon me. The 
Presidentship of the Congress, as baa often been said, is 
the highest honour that can come to any Indian. Bat, 
am sorry to confess, I was not obeerad up by the 
prospect of receiving it, because I really believed that T 
did not deserve it. I knew how unworthy I was to 
occupy the chair which had been filled in the past by a 
^succession of eminently able and distinguished men who 
•^had established their title to the esteem and confidence 
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of their oounkrymsa lonR before thoy wore called on 6c 
preside over &bis uAUena! •;.s.'Uiuuiy of India. 

Besidds this general I littd presoul to my 

mind the epeoial fact that I would be rciiuir«:d to 
fill the chair which Congressmen all over thd country 
and the public at large had been expecting would 
be graced by that distinguished countryman of ours who 
bowers above others by his commanding ability and 
infiaenoe, I need hardly name Sir PheroKCshah Muhfca ; 
and I felt that the eleution of a humble aoldier from the 
ranks as I am, to step into the breach created by the 
retirement of such a veteran leader, could but deepen tho 
already deep disappointment and regret which has been 
felt all over the country by hia resignation of this office. 
In addition to all this, I could not forget that with the 
exception of a single short speech, I had never in uiy life 
been able to write out a speech, and I could not expeot, 
sstiaciany when there were hardly six days left before 
me to do it, to liable to write out anything like an address 
which is expected from tbo Presidential chair of the 
Congress. But, ladies andjgentlemeu, all my objections 
expressed and implied, were over- ruled, and such as I 
am, I am here, in obedience to the mandate issuiad under 
your authority, to serve you and our motherland as best 
I may, relying on the grace of God and the support of 
all my brother-Oongrassman. This fact oannot however 
diminish, it rather deepens, the gratitude which X fuel 
to you for the signal honour you have conferred upon 
me in electing me your President at this juncture. 
Words fail me to express what I feel. I thank you for 
it from the bottom of my heart. You will agree with 
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me when I say that no prefleoeasor of mine ever stood 
in need of greater iudalgeooa and more unstinted support 
from the Congress than I do. I trust you will extend 
it to me with the same generosity and kindly feeling 
with whioh you have voted me to this exalted offioe. 

Messbs. Lalmohan Gthosb and E. 0. Dxitt. 

Before I proceed to deal with other matters, it is my 
painful but sacred duty to offer a tribute of respect to 
the memory of two of the past Presidents of the Congress 
and of one distinguished benefactor of the country whom 
the handof death has removed from our midst. In the 
death of Mr. Lalmohan Gboae we mourn the loss of one 
of the greatest orators that India has produced. Of his 
matchless eloquence it is not necessary for me to speak. 
He combined with it a wonderful grasp of great political 
questions, and long before the Congress vras born, ha 
employed his great gifts in pleading the cause of his 
country before the tribunal of Hogiish public opinion. 
The effect whioh his eloquent advocacy produced on the 
minds of our fellow-subjacta in England wjia testified to 
by no less eminent a man than John Bright, the great 
tribune of the English people. To Mr. Lalmohan Ghosa 
will always belong the credit of having been the first 
Indian who made a strenuons endeavour to get 
admission into the great Parliament of England. It 
is sad to think that bis voice will not be heard any more 
either in asserting the rights of his countrymen to 
equality of treatment with their European fellow-subjeobB 
or in chastening those who Insult them, after the 
manner of bis memorable Dacca speech. 
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Even more polgaant* and profoaod baa been bhe 
regret! wibh which bhe news of the death of Mr. Bomeeh 
Chandra Datt has been received througboab the country, 
Mr. Datt has had the glory of dying jn baroese in the 
service of his motherland. It is not for me to dwell 
here on varied and high attainments and of the 
various aotivities of a life which was so riobly di8tin>- 
gaiahed by both. Time would nob permit of my 
referring to Mr. Dubt’e work on the Deoeatralieation 
Commission or in Baroda, or to his numerous oou* 
kributiona to literature, history and eoonomioa. But 
I cannot omit to mantion his oootributions to the verna- 
cular literature of Bengal. Mr. Datt recognised with 
the true insight of a statesman that to build up a nation 
it was necessary to oraata a national literature, and be 
naade rich and copious oontribations to the vernacular of 
his province. A.n able administrator, a sagaoious states- 
man, a distinguished scholar, a gifted poet, a charming 
novelist, a deep stuieut of Indian history and economics, 
and, above all, a piviaionate lover of his country who 
united to a noble pride and deep reverauoe for its glorious 
past, a boundless faith in the possibilitios of its future, 
and laboured inoesaaotly for its realisation up to the last 
moments of his life, Mr. Datt was a naan of whom any 
country might be proud. (Cheers,} It was no small 
tribute to bis work and worth that that patriot-prince 
the Gaekwar, chose him for his adviser, and found in 
him a man after his heart. Grisvoue would have been 
the loss of such a man at anv time ; it is a national 
calamity that he should have been taken away from us 
at a time when his country stood so much in need of bis 
sober counsel and wise guidance. 
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Death op Lord Bipon. 

Lasb bub nob bhe least do we monm bhe loss of bbe 
‘greabesb and' mosb beloved Vicecoy whom India has 
known, — I need hardly name the noble Marquis of Bipon. 
Lord Bipon was loved and respected by educated Indians 
as I believe no Eogltsbman who has ever been oonneoted 
with India, excepting bhe father of the Indian Nation&l 
Congress, Mr, Allan Oobavius Hume, and Sir William 
Wedderburn, has been loved and respeeted. Lord Bipon 
was loved because he inaugurated that noble sobeme of 
Local Self-Government which, though it has never yet 
had a fair trial, was intended by his Lordship to train 
Indians for the very best form of government, namely, a 
government of the people by the people, which it has 
been the proudest privilege of Englishmen to establish 
in their own land and to teach all other civilised nations 
to adopt. Ha was loved because he made the most 
courageous attempt to act up to the spirit of the noble 
Proclamation of 1858, to obliterate race distinctions and 
to treat his Indian fsHow-subjacts as standing on a 
footing of equality with their European fellow-subjects. 
He was respected because he was a 

Statesman, yet friend to truth, of soul sincere, 

In action faithfal, and in honour cleat. 

He WM repected because he was a God-fearing man, 
and showed by his conduct in the exalted ofiEioe he filled 
as Viceroy of India, that ha believed in the truth of the 
teaching chat righteousness exalteth a nation. He was 
loved because he was a type of the noblest of Englishmen 
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who have an innate iova of iuetiee, and who wish to sac 
the blessings of liberty whioh they themselves enjoy 
extended to all their fellow-men. Eduoateci Indians 
were deeply touohed by the last intttAiico of his Lord- 
ship's desire to befriend the people of India, when he 
went down to the House of Iiirds from his bed of 
illness in the olosing days of his lito, to support Lord 
Morley’s noble soheme of Beform and to hid the noble 
Lords who were opposing seme of its bentfioeut 
proTisioDs to be just to the people of India. It is a 
matter of profound grief that such a noble Englishman 
is no more. And y et the Marquis of Sipou lives, and 
will ever live in the grateful memory of genoratious of 
Indians yet to come. (Cheera). 

Truly has the poet said : — 

“ But strew his ashes to the wind 
Whose voice or sword has served mankind. 

And is he dead whose nobln znmd 
Lifts tbonoe ou high 7 
To live in minds we leave behind 
Is not to die." 

Mimto-Morlbt Rbfobms. 

Ladies and gentleaipo, among the many auhjpots of 
importanoe whioh haveoooupiod attention dunn|{ tbo year, 
the foremost place must be given to the Regulations whioh 
have been promulgated under the sehemo of Conatitutiooaf 
Reform for which the country is indebted to Lord Morley 
and to Lord Minto. That soheme waa publisbed a few days 
before the Congress met last year in Madras. It waa 
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hailed throughouti the country with deep gratitude and 
delight. And nowhere did this feeling find warmer 
expression than at the Congress. The Begulations, on 
the other hand, which were published nearly five weeks 
ago, have, I am sorry to say, created widespread 
disappointoaent and dissatisfaction, except in the limited 
circle of a section of our Moslem friends. The fact is ot 
course deplorable. But no good will be gained and 
much evil is likely to result frono ignoring or belittling it, 
or trying to throw the blanae for it on wrong shoulders. 
The interests of the country and of good Government will 
be best served by trying to understand and to explain the 
reason for this great change which twelve months have 
brought about in the attitude of the educated Indians, 
The question is, are they to blame for not hailing the 
Begulatioos with the same feelings of thankfulness and 
satisfaction with which they welcomed the main outlines 
of the scheme, or have the Regulations so far deviated 
from the liberal spirit of Lord Motley's despatch as so 
give the educated classes just cause for dissatisfaction ? 
To obtain a full and satisfactory answer to this question 
it is necessary to reoall to mind the history of these 
reforms. And this I propose to do as briefly as 1 can. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it was the educated class in 
India who first felt the desire for the introduction of 
Self-Government — the government of the people through 
the elected representatives of the people — in India. This 
desire was the direct outcome of the study of that noble 
literature of Bugland which is instinct ^ith the love of 
freedom and eloquent of the truth that Self-Government 
is the beat form of government. To my honoured 
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friend Babn Sarendranath Banerjee, whom we are 
so pleased to find here to-day, growing older and older in 
years but yet full of the enthusiaam of youth for tho 
service of the motherland, — to Bahu Sarendranath will 
ever belong the credit of having been among tbo very 
first of Indians who gave audible expression to that 
desire. (Cheers.) It was ha and our dear departed hrotbt>r 
Mr. Anauda Mohan Bose wbo established the Indiau 
Association of Calcutta io 1876, with the objeot, among 
others, of agitating for the introduction of a syskm of 
representative government in India. This desire was 
greatly strengthened by the deplorable acts of omission 
and commission of Lord Lytton's administration, to 
which, by the way, the administration of Lord Curston 
bore in many respeota a striking family resemblaooo. 
The discontent that prevailed in India towards the end 
of Lord Lytton’s Yiceroyalfey was but slightly exonedod 
by that which prevailed at the close of Lord Caron's 
regime. The overthrow of the Conservative ministry 
and the great Liberal victory of 1880 wa^ oonarqucntly 
hailrtd with joy by educated Indians, as they road in it 
an assurance of relief from the effects of Lord Lytton’s 
maladministration and a promise of the introduction of 
liberal measures io India. Pnblio expression was given to 
this feeling at a great meeting held in Oaloatta at whioh 
in the coarse of an eloquent speech our friend Baba 
Surendranabh uttered the following pregnant words ; — 

“ The question of representative govarnmeot looms not in the 
1ar-o5 distanoe. Ecfucated India is begmniag to leet that the tiiae 
has oome when some measure of Salf-Oovernmeat might be oon- 
oeded to tbs people, Canada governs itself, Australia govarni 
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itself. And surely it is anomalous that the grandest dependenoy 
of England should oontinae to be governed upon wholly difierent 
principles. The great question of representative government will 
probably have to be settled by the Liberal party, and I am sure it 
will be settled by them in a way which will add to the credit and 
honour of that illustrious party and will be worthy of their noble 
traditions.” 

This feeling was not confined to Bengal. About the 
sanae time a remarkable paper was published in my own 
province, tha.then N.W. Provinces, by the late Pandit 
Laksbmi Narayan Dhar in which he strongly advocated 
the introduction of representative government in India. 
The Liberal party did not disappoint India, and it could 
not, as it was then under the noble gnidance of that 
greatest Englishman of bis aget William Ewart Gladstone, 
who was one of the greatest apostles of liberty that the 
world has known, Mr. Gladstone never rendered a 
grater service to this country then when he sent out 
Lord Ripon as Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 
(Cheers). His Lordship’s adyent at the end of Lord 
Lytton’s Viceroyalty proved like the return of a bright 
day after a dark and chilly night. His benign iofiaenee 
was soon felt. Discontent died out, and a new hope, 
a new joy soon pervaded the land. India rejoiced to find 
that her destinies were entrusted to the care of a Viceroy 
who regarded her children as bis equal fellow-subjects and 
was righteously determined to deal with them in the spirit 
of Queen Victoria’s gracious Proolam abion of 1858. Lord 
Bipon studied the wants and requirements of lodia . It is 
not unreasonable bo suppose that his Lordship had taken 
note of the desire of educated Indiana for the introduotion 
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of the principle of Salf-Goveruiaenb ill laflia, lioilii'pf evi- 
dently with SlACAuIay and a whole race of Iih‘’r tl-iu'n is>l 
Slngiishmen that “uo nalilon Ciut ba parfeoMy .veil- 
governed till it te oompetuui to govern itself.'’ Lord Bipon 
inaugurated hie noble eohuuie of Looal Saif-Govurn- 
tueut, not primary as be was oareful to pomt out in his 
Besolution, with a view to any immediate improvemuiis 
in adminietratsoo, but ohit»lly ‘*aa an iuHtrumenb of 
political aad popular educatiou" which was to lead in 
course of time to Self-Goverumeut In the ad- 
ministration of the provinces and eventually of the 
whole of the Indian Empire. Lord Bipou also tried 
to disregard distinotious of race, oolour and creed 
and appointed Indians to some of t'ue highest posts 
in the country. His measures were intunuely diehkud 
by a large body of Buropaans and Anglo- IndianSt 
oBoial and noD-ofidoiftt. And when he eudeavoured 
subsequently, by means of what is known as the Ilbert 
Bill, to place Indiana and Europeans on a footing of 
equality in the eye of the law, the storm of opposition 
which had long been brewing in Anglo-Iadia buret 
against him in full force. It was nob an opposition 
to the Ilbert Bill alone, but, as his Lurilship himself 
told Mr. Stead not long ago, to the sohome of 
Xiooal Self-Government and to his whole policy 
of treating Indians and Baropeans as equal fellow- 
subiaots. Barring of course honourable exceptions, 
our European and Angio-Iodtaa fellow-subjeots arrayed 
themselves in a body not against Hindus alone, 
nor yet against the educated olassse alone, but against 
Hindus, Mahonaedans. Christians, Parais, and all 
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'Indians alike, naaking no ezoepbion in favour of either 
the Mahomedans or the landed arisfcooraoy. It V7as the 
educated class then, who organised the Indian National 
Congress with a view to promote, not the interests of 
any class or creed, but the common interests of all 
Indians irrespective of any considerations of race, creed 
or colour. Not the worst enemy of the Congress can 
point to even a single Resolution passed by it which is 
opposed to this basic principle of its esistenoe, 
to this guiding motive of its action. (Hear, hear). 
Indeed no such Besolution could be passed by it as 
the eradication of all possible race, creed or pro- 
vincial prejudices and the development and consoli- 
dation of a sentiment of national unity among all 
sections of the Indian people was one of the essential 
features of the programme of the Congress. This Congress 
of educated Indians put forward a Baform of the Legis- 
lative Councils in the forefrontof its programme, because 
it was not only good in itself but it has the additional 
virtue as the late Mr. Yule happily put it, of being the 
best of all instruments for obtaining other Reforms that 
further experience and our growing wants might lead us 
to desire. I respeotfally drew the attention of the 
Government to the poverty of vast numbers of the popu- 
lation and urged that the introduction of representative 
institutions would prove one of the most important prac- 
tical steps towards the amelioration of their condition. 
The Congress also pressed for many other Reforms, 
among them being the employment of Indians in the 

higher branches of the public servioes and the holding of 
aiznultaneoiis examiaafeioas ia India and lEngland ta 
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faeillbate the admission of Indians into the Indian OiviT 
Service. Instead of welcoming the Congress as a most) 
useful and loyal helpmate to Government, the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy unfortunately regarded it as hostile 
to Government. The Anglo-Indian Press, with some 
honourable exceptions, railed at it as if its obfeot was to 
overthrow the British Government. Owing to this hosti- 
lity of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy and of the Anglo- 
Indian Press, which is generally regarded as the mouth- 
piece of that bureaucracy, the bulk of our Mahomedan 
fellow-subjoots held themselves aloof from the Congress;— - 
1 say the bulk, we have always had the benefit of the 
co-operation of a number of patriotic men from amongst 
them. And for fear of offending the same bodv of Anglo- 
Indian officials, the landed aristocracy also as a body 
kept itself at a safe distance from the Congress. 

It Is sad to recall that as the Congress oontiouad to 
grow in strength and inffuence, some of our hlahomedan 
fellow-suhjeots of the Aligarh school and some members 
of the landed aristocracy came forward openly to oppose 
it. Notwithstanding, however, all the oppoiiitiou of the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, notwithstanding also opposi- 
tion of our Mahomedan fellow-subjects and the indilTor- 
enoe of the landed aristocracy, the educated middle 
olasB continued to carry on the good work they had 
begun. They soon found a powerful obampioo in the 
late Mr. Bradiaugh, and achieved the first victory of the 
Congress when, as the direct result of its agitation, the 
Indian Councils Act was passed in 1892 and the Legis- 
lative Councils were reformed and expanded. (Cheers). 
The attitude of the bureauoraoy towards the eduoated 
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class did no6, however, show any cbacga for the better, 
la fact their dislike of them seemed to grow as they 
continued to agitate for farther Baforms. And lest 
they might displease the of&eials, our Mahomedan 
feliow-subjeots, as a. body,sooatiaaed to hold themselves 
aloof from the Congress and never asked for any Beform 
in the constitution of the Goveromeot. So also the 
landed classes. The educated middle class, the man 
of intellect, character, and publio spirit, who devoted 
their time to the study of public questions and their 
energies to the promotion public good, felt however that 
the Beforms which had been effected under the Act of 
1392 still left them without any real voice in the ad> 
ministration of their country. They found that that 
administration was not being conducted in the best in- 
terests of the people of the country ; they found that 
it continued to be conducted on extravagantly costly 
lines ; they found that the level of taxation was main- 
tained much higher than was necessary for the purposes 
of good administration ; they found that the Military 
expenditure of the Government was far beyond the 
capacity of the country to bear, and they were alarmed 
that there was a heavy and continuous increase going 
on year after year in that expenditure ; they found that 
an excessively large portion of the revenues raised from 
the people was being spent on what we may call Imperial 
purposes and a very inadequate portion on purposes 
which directly benefit the people, such as the promotion 
of general, scientific, agricultural, industrial and teobsioal 
education, the bi^ovision of medical relief and sanitation ; 
they found that the most earnest and well-reasoned 
4 
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representabions of bhd Cougress fell iiab upon bhfl oarB of 
the bureaucracy which was in power; and the ounviusioa 
grew in bham bbab ctieir oounbry oould navor he well or 
jnabiy governed until the sohoiuoof oou9!i^^u‘•ionai Befonn 
which the CoogreaA had RUggaHtedab ttR very firebectfeion 
was carried oub in its entirety. (Hear, hear.) 

At this stage came Lord Curzon to India. On 
almost every question of impocGance he adopted a policy 
the very reverse of tiiat for which educated Indians had 
for years been praying. Ha showed unmistakable hosti' 
lity to the educated class in India, and he is responsible 
for having greatly foabared it among soma of his oountry* 
men whom he has left behind in power. His attempt 
to lightly explain away the pledges solemnly given by 
the Sovereign and Parliament in the Proclamation of 
1858 and in the Act of 1838, his otlioialising Universities 
Act, his overt attack upon L>oal SiU-f* ivarnnoent, and 
last, but nob the least, his high-handed Partition of 
Bengal in the teeth of the opposition of the people of 
that province, filled the cup of discontent to the brim, 
and deepened the conviction m the minds of educated 
men that India oonld never be well or justly governed, 
nor could her people be prosperous or contented until 
they obtained through their representatives a real and 
potential voice In the administration of their aSairs. 

This oonviotioci found the clearest and most 
emphatio expression in the Oongtass which mat 
in Oaloutta in 1906. Mr. Didabbai Kaoroji, the 
revered patriarch of the educated community, (cheers), 
speaking with the knowledge and experieuoe born of a 
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lifa-long afctidy of the defects and shortoonoings of the 
'existing system of administration and oppressed with the 
thought of the political and economic evils from which 
India has bean suffering, declared in words of burning 
conviction that “ Self-Government is the only and chief 
remedy. In Self-Government lies our hope, strength 
and greatness.” Mr. Dadabhai did not urge that full- 
ffedgad representative institutions should at once be 
introduced into India. But he did urge, and the whole 
of educated India urged through him, that it was high 
time that a good beginning were made — *' such a syste- 
matic beginning as that it may naturally in no long time 
develop itself into full legislatures of Seif-Govemndent 
like those of the self-governing eoloniaa." (Hear, hear.) 

Happily for India, just as had happened at the end 
of Lord Lytton’s administration, there was a change at 
the close of Lord Ourzon’s reign, of the ministry in 
England and the Liberal Government came into power. 
The faith of a large body of educated Indians in the 
efdoacy of constitutional agitation had been undermined 
by the failure of all the efforts of the people of Bapgal, 
made by prayer and petition, to avert the evil of the 
partition. Bat Mr. John Morley, who had long bean 
admired and adored by educated Indians as a great Ipver 
of liberty and lustice, happily became Secretary of State 
for India, and the hearts of educated Indiana began to 
beat with the hope that their agitation for a real measure 
of Self-Government might succeed daring the period of 
bis office. Our esteemed brother Mr. Gokhala was ap- 
pointed its trusted delegate to England by the Oongress 
which met at Benares and over which he so worthily 
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presided, to urge tba oaore pra?9tng propoHRl!^ of Il‘iform 
on fcha fttbentiion of the autbcrities thora. Whit oxot'Hnn*' 
work our friend did in England, how hw pro=?‘'e(l the 
urgent neoeasity and the entire rea^onnhleneeH of the 
Kaformri suggaatod by the Congrasa and prepared the 
minds of fcha man in power fchore to give a f-ivourablo 
eonaidarafcion fco our proposals, ifc is not for me Jiare to toll. 
In the maanfcima, gentlemen, our HbQral-mind''rl Vioeroy, 
Lord Minfco, who found himself face fco face with the 
legacy of a deep and wideaproad tSiaconteafc which hia 
brillianfc but unwise pvedacesaor had left to him, had 
taken a atateamanlike note of th^ aigns of fch.i fciniMH and 
the needs of the country, and had appoiatod a Committoo 
of his Council to consider arid report what changes should 
faa introduced in fehe existing ayatenn of H lminiatirafcion 
to make ifc auifcable to alfcarod conditiona. 

Ladies and genfclemon, up fco this fcimo, up fco the 
beginning of Oofeobar 190G, our Mahotoedan foUow- 
subjaofcs did nob trouble fchemsolves with any qncHtions of 
Eeforma in the sjsfcem of adminihbration. JJu: thura 
warp aocna members of the Indian bureaucracy who were 
troubled with the thought that fcha iiberahminded 
Viceroy seriously oontemplatod important eonsfcjfcutionat 
obaoges in fehafc system, and ihay knew that the states' 
man who was afc fcha helm of Indian affaire in England 
was fcbe high priast of liberalism. They saw that there 
was every danger, from their point of view, that tba 
prayer of the educated olass foe the Beform and expausion 
of the Legislative Counoile on a liberal basis, might be 
granted. They frankly did not like it. And it ^as al 
this time that our Mahomedan feliow'subieots of the 
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Aligarh eohool were roused from their apathy and 
indifParenoei They suddenly developed an interest — and 
an excessive interest too — in politics. A Mahomedan 
deputation was soon got up and waited on Lord Minto ! 
It olaimed that Mahomedans were politioalty a more 
important community than other communities in India, 
and that they were therefore entitled to special 
consideration and even preferential treatment. I 
regret to say it, gentlemen, but it is my duty to say 
it, that the concession which His Ezceileucy the 
Viceroy was persuaded to make to this utterly 
unjustifiable claim in his reply to that deputation, has 
been the root of much of the trouble which has arisen in 
connection with these Heforms. The bureaucracy had 
however gained a point. The proposals for Beform 
which were formulated in the letter of Sir Harold Stuart 
dated 21th August, 1907, gave abundant evidence of the 
bias of that body against those who bad agitated for 
Beform. The proposals for the special representation of 
Mahomedans contained in it, tended clearly to set one 
religion against another and to counterpoise the infiaenoe 
of the educated middle class. The proposals for the special 
representation of landholders, who had never asked to 
be treated as a separate class, also had their origin evident- 
ly in the same kind of feeling. So also the proposals 
for creating Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils. 
Those proposals met with a general condemnation from 
thoughtful men all over the country, excepting, of course, 
some among the landholders and the Mahomedans. 
They could Jiot meet with a welcome because they did not 
deserve it. (Hear, hear.) 
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LAfcer oa fcbe Goyeminaut of India rnvi.-«tjii tboir 
provisional sohema in choiitjnc of tim orilicininH panHed 
upon lb, and with sonod iinporoaiiu >uo liii iaiiouu i»uhaiit» 
ted ib so tile Seoresary of SjaSu for Xiiilia. tiord IMuritiy 
did not share the bias of the iiureauoraoy anamwl fclio 
educated ciasa, — it would nave buuu a< htr»ni4a an dad if 
he did. He recognised that they wore an itnportanb 
factor, if noc the most important fMocor, who diihurvud 
consideration. In hie speech ou blie Indian Budgus in 

1907, bis Lordship observed : " You often liear tntin talk 
of the educated seotiou of India hh a meru han<ifui, an 
infinitesimal fraction. So they arc in nuiulMrs. II. it it 
is idle— totally idle — to say that tins lutinitueunal frao* 
tion does nob count. Tnin tiduoated miotiion niakiH ,»U 
the difference, is making and will make all tiio dilloroncu.” 
His Lordship appointed a Commiueu of his own Counoti 
to consider the scheme which the (government of India 
had submitced to him, and after r<tu»«)%-i>tg u-< report 
framed hk own proposals which were published iu 
the now famous Dcbpatoh of the 27th Koveinber, 

1908. Hia Lordsnip bad indeed accepted bite sub' 
stautiai part of his HsooUeiioy the Viceroy’s schemis 
but be had Hberaiisad it by the important changes 
he bad made in it into a practically new scheme. 
The proposals for the Imperial and adviaory Couiioila 
which had been oondenioed by educated India were 
brushed odromoniously aside. The Previuoia! Legisla* 
tive Couooiis ware to have a majority of uou-ofiioiai 
members, who were to be, with very few eaoaptioiis, elect* 
ed and not nominated members. Hia Lordship had 
already appointed two distinguished Xadiatis as members 
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of his own Cotinoil. Icdiaas were to be ap- 
pointed bo the Executive Council of the Governor* 
General of India and of the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay. Similar Executive Oouneila were to he estab- 
lished, with one or more Indian members in them, in 
the other large provinoae, which were still ruled by 
Liauhenanb-Governora. Under a scheme of Decentrali- 
sation, Mnnicipai and District Boards were bo be vested 
with increased powers and responsibilities and to be 
freed from official control. The cause of Local Self- 
Government was to receive an effectual advance. Its 
roots were to be extended deep down into the villages. 
Taking full note of the various interests for which repre- 
sentation had to be provided in the enlarged Counciis, 
Lord Morley suggested a scheme of electoral colleges 
which, as was rightly claimed, was as simple as any 
scheme for the representation of minorities can be. It 
was built up on a system of a single vote, and fnlly 
avoided the evils of double and plural voting. It was 
equally free from the other objeotion to which the 
original proposals were open, vis,, that they would 
set one class against another. It gave the power to 
each section of the population to return a member 
in the proportion corresponding to its own proportion 
to the total population. This scheme, as we all know, 
was received throughout the country with feelings of 
great gratitude and gratification. An influential deputa- 
tion composed of the representatives of all classes of the 
people waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy to 
personaliy tender their thanks for it to him, and through 
him, to Lord Morley. Did the educated class lag behind 
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any o6har elasaaa iu welcoming' t>ha Hohumo ? Did tho 
feelings of grateful satiafaotion find a vv&rmor cxurusrtioa 
anywhere than in the speooh of my honoured pruiiooe>^sor 
in ofSce, who speaking in reforonce to it oxslaimed that 
“ the time of the itioging of birds is come and the voice 
of the burble is heard in our land ?" The Congress uuani' 
mously passed a resolubion giving expression to the deep 
and general satisfaction witli which the Esform propos- 
als formulated in Lord Motley's despatoh had been 
received throughout the country, and it tendered its most 
sinoere and grateful thanks to his Lordship and to Lord 
Minto for those proposals. It expressed the oooiident 
hope at the same time that the details of the proposed 
scheme would be worked out in the same Hbaral “tpirit 
in which its main outlines had been conceived. Tnis 
unfortunately has not been done, and a very important 
part of the soheme has bt^en so mo*]>fl“d as to give just 
grounds of complaint in a large portion of the country. 

INDUNS IN KXKCUTIVK COtlNCIX.S. 

Now, gentlemen, the feature of the Enforms which 
most appealed to the minds of educated Indians was the 
proposal to appoint Indians to the Executive Couacils of 
the Governor-GsDeral of India and of the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay, and the proposal to create similar 
Councils in the other large provinces of India, which 
were placed under Lieutenant-Governors. The most 
unmistakable proof of this fact was found in the thrill 
of grateful satisfaction which passed all over the country 
when the anaounoemeot was made of the appointment 
of Mr. Satyendra Prasacna Sinha as a member of the 
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Vioeroy’s Counoil. And I take this opportunity of 
tendering our ‘most oordiai thanks Cor that appointment 
both to liord Minto and to Ijord Morley (Oheers). That 
appointnaenh has afforded the best proof of the desire of 
both their Lordships to obliterate distinotions of race, 
creed and colour, and to admit Indians to the highest 
offices under the Crown for which they may be qualified 
and it has been most sincerely and warmly appreciated 
as such by thoughtful Indiana throughout the country. 
Our friends in Bombay and Madras will soon have the 
satisfaction of finding an Indian appointied to the Bseeu* 
tive Oounoils of the Governors of their respective provin- 
ces. And thanks to the large-hearted and liberal support 
given to the proposal by Sir Edward Baker, our brethren 
in Bengal too, will shortly have the satisfaction of 
seeing an Eseoutive Council established in their province 
with an Indian as one of its members. But, gentlemen, 
the people of my own provinces — the United Provinces, 
and of the Punjab, of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and’ 
of Burma have been kept out of the benefit of the un- 
doubted advantages which would result by the judg- 
ment of the Lieutenant-Governor being “ fortified and 
enlarged” in the weighty words of Lord Motley’s des- 
patch, ” by two or more competent advisers, with an 
official and responsible share in his deliberations.” We 
in the United Provinces had looked eagerly forward to 
having an Executive Council created there at the same 
time that one would be established in Bengal. Hindus 
and Mabomedana, the landed aristocracy and the 
educated classes, wore unanimous in their desire to see 
euch Councils established. Bombay with a population 
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ci‘ only 19 millions, Madras with popalafcion of only 38 
millioDs, have each long enjoyed th« advantacja of be- 
ing governed by Governor in Council. Tho IJiiifcod 
Provinces which have a population of 48 millionH have 
been ruled all these many years and must >ot continue 
to be ruled by Lieutenant-Governor! Bengal, the popu- 
lation of which exceeds the population of tho United 
Provinces by barely 3 millions, will have the benefit of an 
Executive Council. Not so the United ProvinccH ; nor 
yet Eastern Bengal and Assam which have a population 
of 31 millions, nor the Punjab which has a viopulation 
somewhat larger than that of the Presidency of Bom- 
bay { This is unclearly unjust, and the injustico of it 
has nowhere been more keenly felt than in my own 
Provinces. 

PROVINCIAL ESECUTIVE COCNCIl.S. 

The people of the United Provinces have »tp»joial 
reasons to feel aggrieved at this decision. So far back as 
1833, section 66 of the Charter Act of that year tmaotud 
that the Presidencies of Port William in Bengal, Fort 
St. George, Bombay and Agra shall bo admin is tered by 
a Governor and three Councillors, But thin provision 
was suspended by an Act passed two yeara lator mainly 
on the ground that *' the same would b« attended with a 
large increase of charge.” The Act provided that 
daring such time as the execution of the Aot of 
1833 should remain suspended, it would bw lawful 
for the Governor- General of India in Council to 
appoint any servant of the East India Company of 
ten years ' standing to the office of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces. When 
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the Charter Aot of 1853 was passed it still 'contemplated 
the creation of the Presidency of Agra under the Aot of 
1833. Phose enactments have never been repealed. In 
the long period that has elapsed since 1833| the provinces 
have largely grown in size and population by the annex- 
ation of Oadh and the normal growth of population. 
The revenues of the Provinces have also largely increas- 
ed. If the objection that the creation of an Esecutive 
Council would be attended with a large increase of charge 
was at any time a -valid one, it has long ceased to be 
BO. The Provinces are not so poor that they cannot 
afford to bear the small increase in expenditure 
which the new arrangement will involve. They have 
for years been making larger contributions to the 
Imperial exchequer than the sister Provinces of 
Bombay, Madras and Bengal. On the other hand, the 
arguments for the creation of such a Council have been 
growing stronger and stronger every year. The question 
was taken up by the Government of India in 1867-68 
but unfortunately the disoa'ssion did not lead to any 
change in the system. The eminent author of Indtaii 
Polity, whose views on questions of Indian administration 
are entitled to great respect, strongly urged the introduc- 
tion of the change fifteen years ago. Wrote General 
Ohesney : — 

“ In regarfl to administration, the charge (the North-Western 
Provinces) is as important as Bengal. It comprises 49 distriots 
as against 47 in the latter, nearly twice as many as in Bombay, 
and more than thrioe the number of districts m Madras, and 
every consideration which makes for styling the head of the 
Bengal Government a Governor, applies equally to this great 
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province. (This was said when Bengal had not been partitioned.) 
Here also, as in Bengal, the Governor should do iudad uy a 
Connosl.” 

Sir George Obesney 'wenh on to say : — 

“The amoant of busmens to be transacted hero is beyond :he 
oapaoiny of a single admiuietrator to deal with properly, 
while the province has arrived as a condition when the vigour and 
Impulse to progress which the rule of one man oan impart, may be 
ficly repUcad by the gteacet ooatinuity of policy which would be 
secured under the administration of a Governor aided by a Council. 
So far from the head of the administration losing by the ohange*^ 
not to mention the relief from the pressure of work now imposed 
on a Bingld man, and that a great deal of business whioh has now 
to disposed of in his name oy irresponsible Secretaries wuuld 
then fall to be dealt with by members of the Government with 
recognised authority— it would be of great advantage to the 
Governor if all appointments and promotions m the public service 
of this province, a much larger body than that in Madras and 
Bombay, were made iu consultation with and on the joint 
Responsibility of ooileagues inscead of at his sole pleasure/^ 

The work of administration has very much increasad 
sinca this was written. And wa have it now on the unim- 
peachable testimony of the Eoyal Commission on Do* 
cenferalisabiou, who submitted their report early this 
year, that “with the development of the adminfafcration 
in all its branches, the growth of important industrial 
interests, the spread of education and politioal aspira- 
tions, and the growing tendency of the public to criticise 
the administration and to appeal to the highest Execu- 
tive tribunals, the Lieutenant-Governors of the larger 
provinces are clearly over burdened.” Sir Antony Mao- 
Lonneli who ruled over the United Provinces not many 
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years ago, could uo6 bear the skain of the work coq- 
tinuoasiy for more than four years, and had to take six 
mouths’ leave during the period of his Liieutenanii>Gover- 
norship. The present Iiieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinoos also has, I regret to learn, found it 
necessary to take six months’ leave at the end of only 
three years of his administration. And we have been 
surprised and grieved to learn that both Lard Mac- 
Donnell and Sir John ELewett have opposed the creation 
of an Sxaoutive Goaneil for the United Provinces. The 
Decentralisation Commission did not however rest the 
case for a change in the existing system on the sole 
ground that the head of the province was over-burdened 
with work. They rested it on a much higher ground* 
They rightly urged that “even if a Lieutenant-Governor 
oould dispose of ail the work demanding consideration at 
the hands of a Provinoial Government, we think that 
such powers are too wide to be expediently entrusted to 
one man, however able or zealous.’’ And they unani- 
mously recommended the establishment in the larger 
Provinces of India, of a regular Council Government 
such as obtains in Bombay and Madras, improved with 
the addition of an Indian member to them. Lord 
Morley was pleased to accept this recommendation with 
the important modification that the bead of the Provinoes 
should continue to be a member of the Indian Civil 
Service ; and though .we did not approve of this modifica- 
tion, wo were content and thankful that a Council 
Government should be introduced even m this 
modified form, Bab even that has been withheld 
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from US, and the high hopa^ that had been raised 
have naturally given place to a correspondingly deep 
disappointment. There is a widespread belief in my 
Provinces that if our Hiianbenant'Goveroor had not 
been opposed to the proposal in question, the Pro- 
vinces wonld have had an Exeoutive Council just as 
Bengal will soon have. And the fact has furnished a 
striking instanoe of the disadvantages of leaving vital 
questions which affect the well-being of 48 millions of 
people' to be decided by the judgment of a single 
individual, however able and well-meaning he may be. 
(Hear, bear.) 

Gentleman, this is not a mere sentimental grievance 
with us. We find that the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay which have had the benefit of being governed by 
'a Governor-in-Oounoil have made for greater progress in 
every matter which affects the happiness of the people 
than my own Provinces. And a conviction has gained 
ground in the minds of all thoughtful men that the 
Provinces will have no chance of coming abreast oven of 
Bombay and Madras until they have a Government 
similar to that of those Provinces, so that there naay be 
a reasonable continuity of policy in the administration 
and the proposals of tbe Provincial Government may 
receive greater consideration than they do at present from 
'the Government of India and the Secretary of State. 
Gentlemen, the noble Lords and the members of the 
.Anglo-Indian bureaucracy — both th^ose who have retired 
and those who are still in service, who opposed the 
creation of an Executive Council for the United Provinces 
have I regret to say done a great disservioe to the 
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•cause ot good Governmeni) by opposiog fahis importianli 
porbioa of the soheoae of Baform. That opposition has 
'Caused deep dissatisfaction among the educated classes 
and has greatly ohilied the enthusiasm which was aroused 
among them when the proposals of Lord Morley were 
•first published. I would strongly urge upon the Govern- 
ment the wisdom of taking steps to give an Executive 
■Council at as early a date as may be practicable, not 
only to the United Provinces but also to the Punjab, to 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, and to Burma. The creation 
of such Councils with one or two Indian members in them 
will be a distinct gain to the causa of good administra- 
tion. It will afford an effectual safeguard against serious 
administrative blunders being committed, particularly 
in these days of repressive measures and deportations 
without trial. England is just now on th^ eve of a 
general election. But the elections will soon be over. Let 
US hope for the good of this country that it will result in 
bringing the Liberal Government again into power. 
Lat us hope that in the result the House of Lords 
will boome somewhat liberal. Let us hope that 
soon after Parliament has been ooustituted again the 
Secretary of State for India, who let us also hope 
will be Lord Morley again, and the Governor-General 
of India in Council will be pleased to take the 
earliest opportunity to create Executive Councils in the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, by either getting the Indian Counoils Act 
modified, ot by obtaining the assent of both the Houses 
of Parliament to the creation of such Counoils under 
•the provisions of the existing Act. (Cheers.) 
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Ladiea and ganSlemen, I wish to make it clear here 
that we have no complaint whatsoever in this connection 
either against Lord Morley or liord Mtnto. We know— 
and we acknowledge it with sincere gratitude — that both 
the noble Lords did all that they ooald to get tho original 
clause (3) of the Bill passed as it had been framed. 
We know that we owe our discomfiture to the action 
of Lord Ourzon, who seams unfortunately for us 
to be afflicted with the desire of swelling the 
record of his ill services to India, and to the 
opposition of Lord Mao Donnell, from whom we of 
the IjDitad Provinces had hoped for support to our 
cause, and lastly, to the regrettable attitude adopted 
towards the proposal contained in that clause by the 
present Lieutenant-Governor of our Provinces. I still 
venture to hope, however, that Sir John Hawett will be 
pleased bo reoonsider his position, particularly tn view of 
the important fact that our sister province of Bengal 
also is shortly .going to have an Executive Council, and 
that is Honour will t.arn the lasting gratitude of tho 
people over whom Providence has placed him, and whose 
destinies it is in his power to mar or make, by moving 
the Government of India to take early steps to secure to 
them the benefit of Government' by a CounoU before he 
retires form his exalted offloe. (Cheers.) 

THE BBGULATIONS. 

Gentlemen, the question of the oraation of Executive 
Councils affects, however, only particular provinces of 
India ; but the Begulabions that have been promulgated 
under the scheme of Reform have given rise to even 
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more widespread and general disaatistaotion. I will 
therefore now ask you to turn your attention to these 
ILegulations. We all remember that Lord Morley had 
pat forward a most oarefnlly considered scheme of 
proportional represeOtation on the basis of population. 
We therefore regretted to find that in the debate which 
took place on the Bill, his Lordship accepted the view 
that the Mahomedan community was entitled on the 
ground of the political importance which it claimed, to a 
larger representation than would be justified by its 
proportion to the total population. His Lordship was 
pleased, however, to indicate the extent of the larger 
representation which he was prepared to ensure to the 
Mahomedans after taking into account even their alleged 
political importance ; and, though the educated non* 
Moslem public generally, and many far-seeing men 
among our Mabomedau fellow-subjeots also, were and 
still are opposed to any representation iu the Legislatures 
of the country on the basis of religion, yet there were 
several amongst us who recognised the difficulty that had 
been created by Lord Minto’s reply to the Mahomedan 
deputation at Simla, and were prepared not to demur to. 
the larger representation of Mahomedans to the extent 
suggested by Lord Morley. We were prepared to agree 
that a certain amount of representation should be 
guaranteed to them ; that they should try to secure 
it through the general electorates, and that if they failed 
to obtain the number of representatives fiixed for them, 
they should be allowed to make up the number by 
election by special Mahomedan electorates formed 
for the purpose. The Begulations which have been. 

S 
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published, however, nofc only provide thai they bhall 
eleeb the tt amber of representatives which has beea hxed 
for them on a consideration not onJy of thoir proportion 
to the toLal popuiation but also of their alleged palitioal 
importance, by special eleotorates created for the purpose, 
but they also permit them to take part in elections by 
mixed electorates, and thereby enable them to secure an 
excessive and undue representation of their particular 
community to the exclusion to a corresponding extent of 
the representatives of other communities. The system 
o£ single votes which was an eaaeutial feature of Lord 
Morley’g Scheme has been oast to the winds ; the 
injustice of double and plural voting which Ljrd Morley 
tried to avoid has been given the fullest play, lu my 
Provinoes, and I behove in other provinces also, some 
of my Mahomedan fellow- anbjeots have voted in three 
places. So long as there was stii! a chance of getting 
lihe Government to increase the number of seats winch 
were to be specially reserved to them, our astute friends 
of the Moslem Lsague swore that none of them would 
seek an election to the Councils by fehe votes of non** 
Moslems. When the ReguSationa were passed, they lost 
no time in cancelling the Resolution of their Iieague, and 
put forward candidates to contest almost every seat for 
which elections were to be made by mixed eleatoratas. 
Members of Municipal and District Boards to whom the 
general franchise has been oonfined were elected or 
appointed at a time when the Moslem Daague bad 
not preached the gospel of separation. The eieofeors 
did nob then accept or reject a ‘candidate on the 
ground of his religion. Mahomedans therefore filled 
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a far larger namber of seats on Municipal and 
Dlatrioti Boards than their proportion to the total 
population or their stake in the country would entitle 
them to hold. The result has been that in addition to 
the four seats specially reserved to the Mabomedansi 
they have won two more seats in the United Provinoas 
in the general elections^ and these with the nominations 
made by the Government have given them eight seats out 
of a total of 26 non-ofiEtoial seats in the legislature of the 
Province; where they form but one- sixth of the popula- 
tion ! This is protecting the interests of a minority with 
a veogeanoe. It looks more like a case of allowing the 
majority to be driven to a corner by a minority. Wbat 
makes the matter worse, however, is that this advantage 
has been reserved only to the favoured minority of onr 
Mahomedan fellow-subjects. No such protection has 
been extended to the Hindu minorities in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal and Assam. The Hindu minorities 
in the said two provinces have been left out severely in 
the cold. And yet they are found fault with for cot 
waxing warm with enthusiasm over the Reforms ! 
(Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen, let us now turn to the question of the 
frauouisa. Direct reprasantation has been given to Maho- 
medans. It has been refused to non-Mabomedans. All 
Mahomedans who pay an inoome-tax on an income of 
three thousand rupees or land revenue in the same sum, 
and all Mahomedan graduates of five years’ standing, 
have been given the power to vote. Now I am not only 
not sorry but am sincerely glad that direct representation 
.has been given to our Mahomedan fellow-subjeots and. 
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thai the frauehiae extended to them is fairly liberal. 
Indeed, no taxation without representation being the oar> 
dinal article of faith in the political oread of Englishmen, 
it would have been a matter for greater satisfaction if the 
franchise bad been extended to all payers of income-tax. 
The point of our complaint is that the franchise has not 
similarly been extended to the non-Mahomed an subjjeots 
of His Majesty. A Farsee, Hindu or Christian who may 
be paying an income-tax on three lakhs or land revenue in 
the sum of three times three lakhs a year, is not entitled 
to a vote, to which his Mahomadan fellow-subject, who 
pays an income-tax on only three thousand a year or 
land revenue in the same sum, is entitled ! Hindu, 
Farsee and Christian graduates of thirty years' standing, 
men like Six Gurudas Banerji, Dr. Bfaandarkar, Sir 
Subramauia Iyer and Dr. Bash Behari Ghosh, have 
not been given a vote, whioh bas been given to every 
Mahomedan graduate of five years’ standing I People 
whose sensitiveness has been too much sobered down 
by age may not resent this. But can it be doubted for a 
moment that tens of thousands of non-Mahomedan 
graduates in the country deeply resent being kept out 
of a privilege whioh has been extended to Mahomedan 
graduates ? It is td my mind exceedingly deplor- 
able that when the Government decided to give direct 
representation and a fairly liberal franehisa to Maho- 
medans, it did not also decide to extend them to non* 
Mahomedans as well. 

Let us next consider the restriotions that have been 
placed on the choice of electors in choosing candidates. 
In the Begulatious for Bombay and Madras, and in 
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-those for Bengal also, eligibility to a membership of a 
Provincial Coanoil has bean oonfined to members of 
Municipal and District Boards only. This is a novel 
departure from the practice which obtained for the 
last seventeen years under tbe Indian Councils Act 
of 1892, and I regret to think that it is a departure 
taken without a full consideration of its result. That 
result is most unfortunate. It is acknowledged that 
the scheme of Local self-Government which Lord 
Jtipon introduced into the country, has not yet 
had a fair trial. Lord Morley in his Despatch of last 
year took note of the fact that the expectations 
formed of it had not been realised and in explana- 
tion thereof his Lordship was pleased to say, adopt- 
ing the language of the Besolution of 1882, that 
"" there appears to be great force in the argument 
that so long as the chief Executive officers are, as a 
matter of course, Ghaitmen of Municipal and District 
Committees, there is little chance of these Committees, 
alSfording any effective training to their members in 
the management of local affairs or of tbe non-official 
members taking any real interest in local business.'* 
Purther on. His Lordship truly observed that "non- 
official members have not been induced to such an extent 
as was hoped to take real interest in local business, 
because their powers and their responsibilities were not 
real.” Owing to this fact Municipal and District Boards 
have with a few exceptions here and there not attracted 
many able and independent members, Tbe result of 
confining eligibility as a member of Council to members 
.of Municipal and District Boards has therefore necessarily 
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been feo exolade a number of men of light anS leading in 
every provincei— excepting in my own where, I am 
thankful to Bay, no such restriction has been made— from 
being eligible for election. Under the operation of thie 
ahort-visioned rule, in Bengal a number of the public 
man of the province were found to be ineligible for 
election; and Sir Edward Baber bad to modify the 
Regulations within barely three weeks of their having 
been published, to make it possible for some at least of 
the public man of his province to enter the Provincial 
Oouooil. In Madras Sir Arthur Lawley had to resort to 
the expedient of nominating some of the ex-memberH of 
the Lagialativa Oouncil, as members of Municipal and 
District or Talug Boards in order to make them eligible 
as members of the Provincial Council under the new 
Regulations. In Bombay two ex-members of the Oounoii 
had to enter Municipal Boards, which they wore only 
enabled to do by the courtesy offtobliging friends who 
resigned their seats to make room for them, in order to 
qualify themselves for election to the Council. 


This does not, I rogret to say, exhaust tho grounds 
of our objections to the Hegulations. A property qualt- 
fioatioD has for the first time bean laid down in the cane 
of candidates for membership of the Provincial Councils. 
No such qualification is required of Members of Parlia- 
ment in England. None such was required in India 
under the Regulations which were in force for nearly 
seventeen years under the Indian Councils Act of 1892, 
No complaint was ever made that the absenoe of any 
Buoh restriction on the oboioe of tho electors, had lad to 
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the aamiaeion of any nDdarsirable person into any of the 
Oounoils. The possession of property or an income does 
not neoassariiy. predicate ability, much less cbaraoser, 
and does not, by itself, seonre bo any man the esteem or 
confidence of his fellowman. No more does the absence 
of property necessarily indicate want of capability to 
acQuire it. It certainly does nob indicate want of respec* 
tabiiity. The ancient law-giver Menu mentions five 
qualifications which earn for a man tbarespeot of oshara. 
Says ha : — 

fkm TT^jfir i 


[Wealth, reiafciona, age, good deeds aod learning are 
the five titilaa to respect ; of these each sucoeedang Q[uali« 
fioation is of greater weight than each preceding one.] 

According to this time-bon cured teaching, education 
is the highest qualification and the possession of wealth the 
lowest. The Begulations have not merely reversed the 
order but have excluded education from the category of 
qualifioatioDs required to make a man eligible as a 
member of the Legislative Oouneils ! The framers of the 
Begulations have taken no note of the fact that in this 
ancient land thousands of men of bright intelligenoe and 
pure character have voluntarily wedded thenoselvea to 
poverty and consecrated their lives to the pursuit or 
promotion of learning or religion or other phrlanthropio 
objects. The result is that so far as the Provincial 
Oounoils are concerned, in several provinces selfless 
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patriots likfl Mf. Dadabhai Naoroji or Mr- Gokhalo 
would nob bs eligiblo as naacttbats of fchoso Oounoils. 
Eagnlations whioh led fco snob reaallia aband self-ooa- 
demned. (Cheers). 

Again, the clause relating fco disqualificattona for 
membetship has bean made unnaoasaarily stringent and 
ezeluaive. A person vtho has been disoaiased from 
Governnaenfc sarvioe is fco be disqualified for ever for a 
membership of the Oounoils. 'Whether be was diB” 
missed for anything whioh indicated any hostility fco 
Government or any moral turpitude, or whether ha was 
dismissed merely for disobeying for nob carrying oat 
any trumpery order, or merely for failing to attend 
at a place and time when or at whioh he might have 
been required ha must never be permitted to serve 
the Government and the people again even in an 
honorary oapaoity I It does not matter whether his 
case was rightly or wrongly decided, his having been 
dismissed constitutes an ofifenoe of such gravity that 
it oannot be condoned. So also does a sentence of 
imprisonment, however short it may be. for any 
nffenoe whioh is punishable with imprisonment for 
more than six months. Here again, no aooounb is taken 
of the fact whether the offeooe for whioh the punishment 
was inflicted, implisd any moral defect in the man. No 
such disqualification exists in the case of a membership 
of Parliament, Mr. John Burns was once sensenoed to 
eighteen months* imprisonment ; he is now a Cabinet 
Minister. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Lynch actually fought 
against the British Government in the Boer War ; he was 
sentenced to death, but the sentence was mitigated later 
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>t>B, and evenbaally entirely eommnted, and he has sinae 
been elected a Member of Parliament. What then can 
be the reason or jnstifioation for laying down such a 
severe and sweeping disqaalifioation in a country where 
the jadtcial and execative fanctions are still combined in 
one officer, and where the aSministracion of iaatice is not 
as impartial and pure as it is in England ? 

Mora objectionable still is olansa («) of the disqnali* 
fying section which lays down that a man shall not be 
eligible as a member of the Council if he has been declared 
by the Local Government to be of snch reputation and 
antecedents that his election would in the opinion 
•of the head of the Local Government be contrary 
to the public interest. Now, gentleman, you will 
remember that in the debates in Parliament the question 
was raised whether the deportation of a man under 
Eagulation III of 1818 and similar Eegulations would by 
itself disqualify him for sitting in a Legislative Council. 
Bearing probably in mind that a man might be deported 
without any just or reasonable cause, as it is believed 
•happened in the oase of Lala La j pat Bai, Lord Morlay could 
not perhaps bring himself to agree to a deportation being 
by itself made a ground of disqualification. We may taka 
it that His Lordship gave bis assent to clause {i) being 
enacted in the belief that it was less open to objection. 
•But with due respect to His Lordship, I venture to submili 
that this clause is open to even greater objection than the 
disqualification of deportees as snob would have been. 
In the case of a deportation the Local Government has 
to satisfy the Government of Indii^ why action should be 
taken under any of the drastic Begulations relating 
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(ibereto. This new clause empowers fchs Local Govorn- 
menfe on its owu authority to declare a man to be ineUigt* 
bie, and thereby to do irreparable injury to his oharaoter. 
Tbe judgment of the Local Government may be entirely 
unjust, bub Bhere can be no appeal from it. How seriously 
liable to abuse this clause is, is demonstrated by tlie case 
of Mr. Keikar, editor of tbe Mahratta. Mr. Keikar ofi'erad 
himself as a candidate for election to the Bombay Council. 
Thereupon His Excellency the Governor of Bombay made 
a declaration under the clause in question that in His 
Excellency’s opinion Mr. Kelkar’s antecedents and ropU' 
tation were such that his election would be contrary to tho 
public interest. Now, gentleman, tbe knowledge which His 
Excellency the Governor has of Mr. Kelkar’s reputation 
and antecedents, is presumably not his own personal know- 
ledge, but must have largely been derived from reports. 
There happens -to be another man, however, in the 
Bombay Presidency, aye, in Poona itself, where 
Mr. Eelkar has lived and worked whose solicitude for 
tbs public interest is it will perhaps be conceded, not less 
keen, and whose opinion, as to what would be contrary 
to tbe public interest, is not entitled to less weight 
than that of even Sir George Clarke or his colleagues, 
and that is my esteemed brother Mr. Gokhale. He baa 
one great advantage in this respect over Sir George 
Clarke, that he has a personal knowledge, borne of many 
years of personal contaot in public work, of Mr. Eelkar’s 
obayaoter. When the declaratiou in question was made 
Mr. Gokhale felt it to be his duty to protest against the 
action of the Governor of Bombay and to publicly bear 
testimony to the good oharaoter of Mr. Keikar. 
Mr. Keikar appealed to the Governor, but bis appeal 
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haa been rejected, aod he remains condemned unheard ! 
(Shame). 


NON-OFFICIAL MAJORITY. 

One of the most important features of the reforms 
which created widespread satisfaction was the promise 
of a non-o£doiaI majority in the Provincial Councils. 
The Congress bad, in the scheme which it put for- 
ward so far back as 1886 , urged that at least balf^ 
the members of both the Imperial and ProTinoial' 
Legislative Councils should be elected and not more 
than one-fourth should be officials. Congressmen 
regarded this as the sine qua non for securing to the 
representatives of the people a real voice in the adminis- 
tration of their country’s affaire. Lord Morley did not 
think it fib, however, to give us yet a non-offioial majority 
in the Imperial Legislative Council. We regretted the 
decision. But Lord Morley had been pleased to accept 
the recommendation for a non-official majority in the 
Provincial Lsgislative Councils, and we decided to accept 
it with gratitude, in the oonfidanee that aftei; the 
Provincial Legislative Councils have worked satisfactorily 
for a few years under the new scheme, the more impor- 
tant concession of a non-official majority in the Imperial 
Council was certain to come. 

We are glad and thankful to find that a real non- 
offioial majority has been provided in Ibe case of Bengal. 
And I take this opportunity of espresslng our high 
appreciation of the largo-bearted and liberal support 
which Sir Edward Baker has given to Lord Morley ’e 
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proposals of Bafocm. It: is dua to that support that 
Bengal will shortly have the advantage of a Council 
Government, To Sir Sdward Baker alone, among all 
the Governors and Iiieutenant- Governors of the different 
provinces, belongs the credit of having secured a non- 
ofSoial majority of elected members in the Legislative 
Council of the great province over ‘which he rules. The 
Begulations for Bengal lay down that out of a total 
of 49 members of the Council, 26, i.e., more than half 
shall be elected, and that the members nominated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor shall not exceed 22, not 
more than 17 of whom may be of&oials, and 2 of 
whom shall be non-ofdoials to be selected one from the 
Indian eommercial eommaoity and one from the planting 
community. But in sad contrast to this stands the case 
of the second largest province of India, vis.t the United 
Provinces. The provision for Don>o£Soial majority has 
there been reduced to a practical nullity. Sir John 
Hewets had warmly supported the proposals for the 
creation of Imperial and Provincial Advisory Couiioils. 
Those proposals, as we know, were rejected by the 
Secretary of State for India. Bat His Honour seems to 
have been so much fascinated by them that be has dona 
a good deal to make his Legislative Council approach the 
ideal of what were proposed to be Advisory Councils. 
(Hear, bear.) Oat of the tolal number of 46 members 
of the Council, only 20 are to be elected, and 26 to be 
nominated, of whom as many as 20 may be ofiSioials. 
Sir John Hawett has nominated the maximum number 
of 20 offLoial members, and His Honour has shown great 
promptitude in nominating six non-offioial members. 
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Two of fehese are independent Obiefs, viz., His High* 
ness the Nawab of Bampur and His Highness the 
Baja of Tehri, and the third is His Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares who is practioally regarded as 
an independent Chief. No sabjeot of the British G-overn* 
ment has any voice in the administrabian of the affairs of 
these Chiefs. What jastifioation can there be then for 
giving them a voioe in the discussion of any legislation 
or other public questions which affect the weal or woe of 
the subjects of the British Indian Government ? I mean 
no disrespect bo these Chiefs when I say that they do 
not study the wants of t^e tatter. They cannot be 
expected to do so. And even when they have formed an 
opinion about any matter that may come up for discus- 
sion, they cannot always afford to express it, except 
when it should happen to coincide with that of the 
Government. (Hear, hear.) It is thus obvious that they 
cannot be useful members of the Council which they are 
to adorn. Why then have they been nominated, if it be 
not to act as a counterpoise to the infiaenoe of the 
educated class ? Of the three other nominees of Sir John 
Hewett, one is a Mahomedan Nawab who is innocent of 
Baglish, and one a European indigo planter. The sixth 
nominee is a representative of the non- official Indian 
commercial community, which the Begulations required 
him to be, but he too is innocent of English ! 

Some of the other objections to which the Begula- 
tions are open have also been most forcibly illustrated in 
the case of my unlucky province. Our Mahomedan fellow- 
subjects constitute only per cent, of the population 
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there. Bui four seats have been aliobtati to them out of 
fihs total of 20 seaSd whioh are to be fii’eJ up by uiec'aou iu 
oousidaratiou of their proportiou bo the total popolatioa 
plus chair alleged political imporbanoe. In addition to 
this they hare been allowed to participate in tiia eleo- 
biOQS by mixed electorates, aud they have won two so its 
there. The Governmaab has, besidesi nomioatHd two 
Mahomadans as uou-of&cial members. Thus out of 26 
Qoa-offioial members 8 are Mahomadans. Among the 
elected members as many as 8 are representatives of the 
landed aristocracy, and only five of the eduoabed olasses. 
Tne QOQ-offioial majoriSy has thus been redaced bo a 
farce. 

Time will nob permit me so deal at length with the 
case of the other provinces. Bat 1 cannot pass over the 
case of the Panjab, the grievances of which are vejry 
-real. Having regard bo its posibion, ibs population, and 
the eduoabionai, social, and iudusbrial progress made by 
it, the number of members dxed for its Legislative 
Oounoil is guibe inadeguabe, and the number of elected 
members is extremely meagre, being only 5 to a total of 
25. Besides this the franchise for the general electorates 
through which aloue the non- Moslem population can 
taka any part in the election of any member for the 
Oounoil, has been limited to an extremely small number 
of persons. The number of Municipalities iu the Punjab 
is larger than in any other province of India. In more 
Chau one hundred of them, elected reprasenbativea of the 
people have been serving for a long time past. Yet the 
privilege of voting for the election of members of the 
Council, has, I regret to find, bean condoed to only nine 
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of febese bodies ! Caa there be any jastification for 
narrowing the franchise in this manner ? Tue people of 
the Punjab would seem to be entitled to as much con- 
sideration as the people of any other prorinoe in the 
Empire, and if a large number of members of Municipal 
and District Boards in other provinces ware considered to 
be fit to exercise the franchise usefully and benefioiallyi 
the privilege should have been extended in at least an 
equal degree to the people of the Punjab. I do not wish 
to dwell upon the resentment which has been caused in 
the province by its being so unjustly dealt with, I trust 
the Government will be pleased to consider whether the 
exeolusion — on the face of it an unreasonable and un- 
justifiable exclusion — of vast numbers of educated men in 
a progressiva province like the Punjab from a privilege 
which has been extended to their fellow-subjects in other 
parts of the country and even in their own province, is 
not quite a serious political blunder. {Hear, hear.) The 
allaying of discontent was one of the main objects of the 
scheme of Baforms. I venture humbly to say that the 
way in which the Beform has been worked out here ic 
certainly not calculated to achieve that end. Every con- 
sideration for the welfare of the people and of good 
administration seems to me to demand that as large t 
number o! men of intelligence, education and influence at 
may be available should be given the right to exercise t 
constitutional privilege and thus invited to employ their 
time and energy in the service of their country. 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you by dwelling on tfai 
-defects of the Begulations for the other provinces. Speak 
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iDg generally, we find that the Eegalationa have been 
vitiated by the disproportionate representation whioh 
they have secured to the Mabomadans and to the landed 
classes, and the small room for representation whioh they 
have left for the edncated classes ; also by the fact that 
they have made an invidious and irritating distinotion 
between Mosleno and non-Moslem subjects of His 
Majesty, both in the matter of the protection of minori- 
ties and of the, franchise, and lastly in that they have 
laid down unnecessarily narrow and arbitrary rasorio- 
tioDS on the choice of electors. 

Such are the Begulaiions whioh have been promul- 
gated under the Eeform scheme. 1 would respeobfully 
invite Lord Morlsy himself bo judge how vary far they 
have departed from the liberal spirit of the proposals 
which he had fashioned with such statesmanlike care 
and caution. 1 also invite Lord Minto to consider if the 
Begulationa do not practically give effect, as far as they 
oonld, to the objectionable features of the scheme which 
was put forward in Sir Harold Stuart's letter of 24ith 
August 1907, which were so widely condemned, and also 
to judge how different in spirit they are from the pro- 
posals for whioh the people of India tendered their 
warmest thanks to His Lordship and to his noble Chief 
at Whitehall. Is it at all a matter for wonder that the 
educated classes in India sue intensely dissatisfied with 
the Begulations ? Have they not every reason to be so ? 
Bor more than a quarter of a century they have laboured 
earnestly and prayerfully through the Congress to promote 
the common interests of all classes and sects of the pteople, 
and to develop a common feeling of nationality among the 
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followers of all the di-Serent religions in India, which is 
not less necessary for the purposes of a civilized Govern- 
ment than for the peaoefnl progress, prosperity and 
happiness of the people. The Begnlations for the first 
time in the history of British rule have recognised 
religion as a basis of representation, and have thus raised 
a wall of separation between the Mahomedan and non- 
Mahomedan subjects of His Majesty which it will take 
years of earnest effort to demolish. They have also 
practically undone, for the time being at any rate, the 
resnlts of the earnest agitation of a quarter of a century 
to secure an effective voice to the elected representatives 
of the people in the Government of their country. It is 
not that the Congress did not want or does not want, 
that our Mahipmedan fellow-subjects should be fairly and 
fully represented in the reformed Councils. It firmly 
believed, and it fully expected, that if a general eleetorate 
would be formed on a reasonable basis, a sufficient 
number of representatives of all classes of the commu- 
nity would naturally find their way into the Councils. 
But it desired that as they would have to deal as 
members of the Councils, with questions which affect 
equally the interests of all classes and creeds, they should 
be returned to the Councils by the common* suffrages of 
their countrymen of all classes and creeds, and that their 
title to the confidence of their countrymen should be 
based on their ability to protect and promote their 
interests by their education, integrity and independence 
of character, and not on the accident of their belonging 
to any particular faith or creed or of their having inherited 
or acquired a certain number of broad acres, (Hear, 
6 
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hear.) We are nafcaraliy grieved to find that when we 
had oaaghu a glimpse of the promi-^ad hiod by the ex- 
tremely fortunate oombinafcion of a liberal statesman as 
.Secretary of State and a liberal-minded Vioeroy, our old 
friends of the bareaucraoy have yet suooeeded in blocking 
the way to it for at least some time to oome. 

Gentlemen, the attitude of educated Indians towards 
the reforms has been misinterpreted in some quartern. 
Some of the criticism has been quits friendly and 1 am 
sure we all fully appreciate it. But I wish fehat our 
friends looked a little more closely into she facts. Their 
criticism pubs me in mind of a very instructive ancient 
story. Vishvamitra, a mighty Kshabriya King, the 
master of vast hordes of wealth and of extensive terri- 
tories, felt that there was a still higher position for him 
to attain, viz., that of being a Brahman, whose title to 
respect rests not on any earthly possession or power but 
on learning and piety and devotion to phiianthropic work. 
He accordingly practised saintly and severe austerities, 
and, with the exception of one Brahman, every one 
acclaimed him a Brahman. That one Brahman was 
Yashishtha, Vishvamitra first tried to persuade Yashish- 
tha to declare him a Brahman ; then he threatened 
him; and having yet failed in his objeot, he killed a 
hundred obildren of Yashishtha in order to coerce him 
into oomplianca with his desire. Deeply was Yashishtha 
distressed. If ha had but once said that Vishvamitra 
had qualified himself to be regarded a Brahman, he 
would have saved himself and his hoary-headed wife and 
the rest of his family all the sorrow and suffering which 
Vishvamitra mflioted upon them. But Yashishtha bad 
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lealised fcha fcrafah of bhe anoianb teaobing . 

•Ha valued irutih more than a handered sous. (Hear, 
heat:.) He would noli save lihem by ufefearing wbafe he 
did no6 believe so ba 6raa. In hia despair, Viahvamitra 
daoidad to kill Vashisbthia bimself. One evening he 
want armed to Vashisiibba’a hermitage with that object. 
But while ha was waiting in a corner for an opportunity 
to carry out his evil intent, he overheard what Vashisbtha 
said to hia wife, the holy Arundhati, in answer to a query 
as to whose tapasya shone as bright as the moonlight in 
the midst of which they were seated. “ Vishvamitra’s 
was the unhesitating an8wer4 The hearing of it changed 
Yiahvamitra. Ha oast aside the arms of a Kshatriya, 
*nd with it the pride of power and anger. And as ha 
approached Yashishtha in true humility, Yasbishtha 
greeted him a Bramharshi, Yishvamitra was overcome 
After he had got over the feelings of gratefulness and 
reverenoe which had overpowered him, and had apologised 
for all the injuries inflicted by him upon Yashistha, ha- 
begged Yasbishtha to tell him why he had not acknow- 
ledged him a Brahman earlier, and thus saved himself 
the sorrow and Yishvamitra from the sin of killing hia 
sons. " Yishvamitra, ” said Yasbishtha, “ every Mma 
you came to me are this, you came with the pride and 
power of a Kshatriya, and I greeted you as such. You 
came to-day imbued with the spirit qf a Brahman ; I 
have weioomed you as such. I spoke the truth then, 
and I have spoken the truth to-day.” Evan so, gentle- 
man, I vanbura humbly to claim, have my educated 
countrymen spoken in the matter of the reforms. The 
first proposals published in Sir Harold Stuart's latter 
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were open to serious and valid objections, and they wore' 
oondeomad by there. The proposals pubbslied by Lord 
Morlay last year were truly liberal and comprehensive in 
spirit, and they were welcomed with warm gratitude and 
unstinted praise. The Begulations framed to give effect 
to them have unfortunately departed, and widely too, 
from the spirit of those proposals, and are illiberal and 
retrogressive to a degree. Educated Indians have been 
compelled to condemn them. They have done so more 
in sorrow than in anger. List the Government modifiy 
the Begulations to bring them into harmony with the 
spirit of Lord Morley's proposals, and in the name of 
this Oongrass, and, I venture to say, on behalf of my 
educated countrymen generally, I beg to assure the 
Government that they will meet with a cordial and 
grateful recaption. (Ohaers.) I do not ignore the fact 
that there is an assurance contained in the Government’s 
Besoiution accompanying the Begulations that they will 
be modified in the light of the experience that will bd 
gained in their working, That assurance has been streng- 
thened by what His Exeellency the Viceroy was pleased 
to say in this oonneotion both at Bombav and Madras. 
But I most raspaotfully submit that many of the defects 
pointed out in them are such that they can be remedied 
without waiting for the light of new experience. And. 
I respectfully invite both Lord Morley and Lord Minto to 
consider whether in view of the widespread dissahisfac- 
tion which the Begulations have created, it will be wise 
to let this feeling live and grow, or whether it is nob 
desirable in the interests of good administration, and to 
fulfil one of the most important and avowed objects o£ 
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'ihe BaformSt namely the allaying of digoontenb and the 
promotion of good will between the Government %nd the 
people, to take the earliest opportnnity to make an official 
annoancement that the objections urged against the 
Regulations will be taken early into consideration. 
(Hear, hear and ohears.) 

POVERTY AND HIGH PRICES. 

1 have dons, gentlemen, with the Reform Eegula- 
tions. There are a few other mattersi however, to 
which, I wish, with your permission, to invite attention. 
There is no doubt that at the present moment the 
Regulations occupy the greatest portion of publio abten> 
tion, But there are other causes of discontent, and some 
of them far deeper than the objections urged against the 
Regulations. Amongst them all there is none greater 
than the deep poverty whioh pervades the land. I do 
not wish to enter here into tbs controversy whether the 
poverty of the people has increased or diminished since 
the country came under British rule. What I ask is 
whether the condition of the people to-day is such as 
might reasonably have been expected from their being 
placed under a highly organised, civilised administration ? 
la that condition such as to be a ground for congratula- 
tion either to the Government or to the people ? is 
true that a fraction of the population have become more 
prosperous than they were before. But vast millions of 
the people are still dragging a miserable existence on the 
verge of starvation and large numbers of them have been 
falling easy victims to plague and fever, This is 
« question of vital importance, and deserves far 
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graver eocsideration than it has yefe received, (Hear, 
bear.) The stifferiogs of feha people have bean greatly 
increased by the high prices of food stuffs which 
have ruled for the last few years. The hardships feo 
which the middle aad poorer classes have been subjected 
can be batter imagined than described. Gentlemen, I do 
not know whether our rulers have taken note of the evil 
efifeota which have been produced upon the minds of the 
people by these hardships to which they have i^een thus 
exposed for several years now, from one end of the oountrs’ 
to the other, from year to year, from mooth to montli, 
from week to week, and from day to day. I do not 
know whether they have obtained any ofdoial estinaate 
of the numbers of those that have thus bnen Ruifuring in 
silence so long. Nearly two years ago the Goveruuient 
of India was pleased to promise an enquiry into the high 
prices of food stuffs. Has the enquiry been made If 
not, why not? It is not unreasonable to ask that when 
the Government finds that a vast proportion of the 
people entrusted to its care are so poor as they are in 
India, and that the prices of food stuffs have suddenly 
gone up as high as they have, it should lose no time in 
instituting an expert enquiry into the matter and hasten 
to adopt the remedies which may be suggested by such an 
enquiry. 


SAHIOJATION and bdhoamon. 

Along with the high prices that have prevailed, there 
have been other troubles which have added to the woes 
of our people. A wave of malarial fever has passed over 
large portions of the country, and has infficted a vast 
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amoani of suffering and loss apon fefae people. Deatih* 
rates have been running, high. These are iodicationa not 
of prosperity bnt of deep and widespread poverty. The 
appalling numbers of deaths from* plague during the past 
few years are again a sadly eloquent and yet an unmistak- 
able indication of the weak condition of the people. It is 
of course the duty of the Government to take every 
reasonable step it can to promote the health, the stamina 
and the national prosperity of the people. And we 
are grateful for what the Government has done in any of 
these directions. Bnt we urge that the steps taken have 
been quite inadequate, and that much more should be 
done to meet the requirements of the situation. Taka 
for instanoe the question' of sanitation. Sanitation is in 
a most unsatisfactory condition among vast portions of 
the population and in the greater portion of the country. 
The grants made hitherto for it have been wholly inade- 
quate. Take again the question of education. The pro- 
vision made for it also is woefully short of the needs of 
the country. The people as a whole are still steeped in 
ignorance, and that ignorance forms an obstacle to every 
improvement. Every time an attempt is mads to reach 
them by instructions to help to save them from any great 
evil, as for instance to tell them to seek the benefit of 
inoculation against plague, or even to use quinine to 
protect themselves from malaria, the Government finds 
itself face to face with the stnpendous difficulty that they 
are so largely illiterate. Now that illiteracy, that ignor- 
ance lies really at the root of every tronbla to which the 
people are exposed. And yet it is sad to find that pro- 
gteas is not being made in the matter of education as it 
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should be> Nearly tswo years ago the GoTernoaenfi of 
India virbaally promised thab primary eduoabion would ba 
made free all over the oouabry. Bab bhab promise has nob 
yeb been fulfilled. The Governmeab of India have for fifby 
years pasb by bbeir deolarabtoua held oui: the hope bhab 
primary eduoabioa would ba made universal in India. Wa 
have been waiting and waiting bo see this done. Many 
measures oosfaing money which should noc have been 
inbrodaoed have been oarriad out. Measures whioh 
should have been carried oub have been kept back. 
Among this latter category has unforbunately fallen the 
question of making elementary eduoabion free and 
universal. Blemanbary eduoabion was made free and 
compulsory in Bngland so far back as 1870. Japan, an 
Asiatic power, also made it compulsory nearly forty 
years ago. Ib has long been compulsory in America, in 
Germany, in France, in all the civilised countries of 
the West, Why should India alone ba denied the greab 
advantages which accrue from a system of free and 
compulsory primary eduoabion ? (Hear, hear.) That is 
the one foundation upon whioh the progress of the 
people can be built. Is agricultural improvemeub bo be 
promoted and agrioulbural edaoation bo be imparsed for 
that purpose ? Are beohoioal insbracoioa and industrial 
braining to be given ? Are habits of prudence and self* 
respect and a spirit of helpfulness to be fostered among 
the people ? A system of free and general elementary 
education is needed equally as the basts of ib all, X 
earnestly appeal bo the Government of India bo take up 
this question of free and universal primary eduoabion as 
one of the most important questions whioh aifeob the 
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well-being of fche* people, and to deal with it as early 
-as may be practicable. 

TBOHNIOAli and INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Along with this question should be taken up the 
question of teofanieal education. If vast millions of 
people in this country are to be resoued from poverty, if 
new avenues of employment are to be opened and 
prosperity spread over the land, it is essential that an 
extensive system of technical and industrial education 
should be introduced in the country. The examples of 
other countries point out that to be the road to prosperity, 
Germany was not at one time ndted as a manufacturing 
country. It has so greatly improved its position as to 
become a formidable rival to England, America has 
enriched herself beyond description by multiplying her 
manufactures and industries. Japan has in the course 
of thirty years altered her position from a mainly agri- 
cultural into a largely manufacturing country. The 
industrial progress and prosperity of every one of these 
countries has been built upon a wide-spread system of 
soientiidc, teobnioal and industrial education. The people 
of India are not wanting in intelligence or industry. 
They are willing to undergo any amount of labour that 
may be required of them. But they, lack the education, 
the skill of the trained man, and are therefore being 
beaten day by day by the manufacturers of every foreign 
country which has built up a system of teehnioal 
education, and thereby laid thei foundation of its industrial 
prosperity. The manufactures of these countries are 
flooding our markets and impoverishing our people. It 
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is high time that the GoTetomeot took* uy the (^uestioa 
in right earnest, and adopted a system of taohnioal 
edaoation eo-astensive with the needs o£ toe oountry. 

PROVINCIAL DECENTRALISATION. 

Gentlemen, I have no doabt that the Oounoil Regu- 
lations will be improved. I have no doubt the Reforms 
foreshadowed in Lord Motley’s despatch will sooner or 
later be carried out in their entirety. Bat even when 
the Regulations have been improved and those Reforms 
have been carried oat, there will still not be much hope 
for a real improvement in the condition of the people, 
unless and until one other essential measure of reform 
is carried out, and that is a Decentralisation of finanoial 
power and responsibility from the Government of India 
to the various Provincial Governments. It appears from 
some remarks in one of Lord Morlay's speeches that this 
question of a larger decentralisation than has been dealt 
with by the Royal Oommission, has not escaped His 
Lordship’s keen eye, but that he has allowed it to stand 
over for consideration in the future. In order to eflfoob 
a real advance in the condition of the people) it is essen- 
tial that the Government of India should make very 
much larger grants to the various provinces, should allow 
Provincial Governments to appropriate a much larger 
share of provincial revenues to be devoted to provincial 
needs than at present. But I must say that I have not 
much hope of this being dona unless the vital change that 
I have referred to above is broughc about in the existing 
system of financial administration. Under that system 
the Government of India holds itself to bo the 
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mAslier of all the revenues of the varidus .provin- 
ces, and makes allotmentig to them, by means of whafe 
are called Provincial settlement for provincial ex- 
penditure, Under this system nearly three-fourths of the 
entire revenues of the country is taken up for Imperial 
purposes and only about one-fourth is left to provide 
for all Provincial expenditure. What hope can there 
be for improvements beiu^ effected ia the condition of 
the people of primary education being made free and 
universal, of technical education being promoted, of 
agriouitural improvement being b*-oaght about, of sani- 
tary surroundings being secured to the people, and of 
their being saved from malaria, plague and famine, . 
unless a very much larger proportion of the revenues 
derived from the people is allowed to be spent by Provin- 
cial Governments on purposes which directly benefit 
the people? (Hear, bear.) What is needed is that the 
Government of India should require a reasonable 
amount of contribution to be made for Imperial purposes 
out of the revenues of each province, and should leave 
the rest of the revenues to be spent for Provinoial • 
purposes. It should require Provincial Governments to 
make an addition to their contributions when any special 
causa may arise therefor, but should look to revenues 
derived from what are called Imperial heads to meet the 
rest of its ordinary expenditure, 

REDUCTION OF BXPBNDIIDEB. 

One great advantage’ of such a system will be that 
the Government of India will have to somewhat curtail 
or restrict its expenditure- And it is hardly necessary. 
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t)0 say that) there is a orying ceaS for suoh a roduotion. 
la the present condition of the people, it in not poi^ni- 
ble it will not be just, to raise taxation to a higher 
level than where it stands. But there is a souroe of 
revenue derivable from economy itself, and justice and 
the highest considerations of good government dera'^ud 
that this source should be tapped to a reasonable extent. 
iPor years together the Congress has been begging 
Government to practise economy in the various dup irt- 
ments of its administration. In the first place thorn in 
the military expenditure. Such a large proportion of 
the revenues is absorbed by it, that there is not sufficient 
money left for expenditure on many more useful dire.:, 
tions. The Congress has been urging for years that the 
expenditure should be reduced ; but it has unfortunately 
been very much increased. There are several ways of 
reducing that expenditure. One is to reduce the number 
of the men in the army. That probably the Govern- 
ment will not agree to. The second is that as the army 
is maintained not merely for the benefit of India but for 
Imperial purposes as well, the British treasury should 
contribute a fair proportion of the military expenditure 
to the British Indian Empire. This is a prayer which has 
often been urged in the past and it is a prayer which we 
must urge yet again. 

HiaHBB CABBUBS XO INDIANS. 

The cost of the civil administration also is extravagant- 
ly high, and can well be reduced. The Ooogresa has urged 
times out of number that the cheaper indigenous agency 
should be substituted wherever practicable for the costly 
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foreign agenoy in all bba various deparfamenfis of the 
administirabion. lb has urged bhab higher appoinbmenbs 
should be bbrown open bo Indians in a much larger 
measure bban bbey have been berebofore. We have urged 
bhis on bhe ground of eoonomy aa well as of jusbioe. We 
are bhankful bo Lord Morley bbab be has appointed bwo 
of our Indian fellow-subjeobs as naembers of his Council. 
We are deeply bhankful bobk bo him and bo Lord Min bo 
for bbeiv having appoinbed an Indian bo bhe Eseoubive 
Council of the Governor- General. What we feel however 
is bhab bhe claims of Indians bo a reasonable share in 
the higher appoinbmenbs in bhe service of their country 
will continue bo have hub a poor chance of being satisfied 
until all esaminabions relating to India which are at 
present held in England only, shall be held simultane- 
ously in India and in England, and until all first appoint- 
ments which are made in India shall be made by 
competitive examinations only. (Hear, hear.) You 
know, gentlemen, how keenly, how earnestly and perse- 
veringiy bhab prince of parbriots, Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji 
(cheers) has been advocating this important reform for 
nearly forty years. Bub unfortunately for us the change 
has nob yet come. In order bo qualify themselves for 
serviee in their own land, the educated youth of India 
are still required bo go several bbousanda of miles away 
from their homes, bo pass an examination in England for 
admission bo the Civil Service of India ! This is entirely 
unjust. It is unjust not only to our educated young men 
but to our people as a whole. The system is responsible 
for keeping up the expenditure on the civil administrAtSn 
at a much costlier scale than is justifiable. We must 
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therefore earaasiily'pYese thab ^itnalbaneoue exacaiaations 
Bhould be held in lodia aod Bogland for admission into 
the Indian Civil Service. 

Before I leave bhis subjeoo, I ahoaid refer bo the 
appoinbmeub of the Bighb Honourable Mr. Atnuer xlli ae 
a manober of His Majesby’s Privy Council. We ail know 
wibh whab saUsfactiioa the news of that appoiutmeab has 
been received fchroaghoufe the country. I beg in your 
nanae bo bender our thanks to Lord Morley for chis 
further remarkable instance of his desire bo appoint 
Indians bo higher offices under the Grown. (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, it is very much to be hoped that the 
Governmenb will earn the gratitude of Indians by throw- 
ing open higher careers in the army also bo them. It i^ 
too late in the day to say that Indians shall not be 
appointed to the higher offices in the army in India. 
Indians who are loyai, who have proved their loyalty by 
the life-blood which they have shed in the service of His 
Majesty, the King-Emperor and whose valour and fidelity 
have been repeatedly recognised, ought no longer tu ha 
told that they oannet rise to appointments iu the army 
higher than Subadar-Majorships and E<aaldar-Major- 
ships. Beason and justice favour the departure for vvbioh 
1 plead. The Proclamation of 1858 has promised that 
race, odour or creed shall not be a bar to the appoint- 
ment of Indians to any posts under the Crown, the duties 
of which they shall be qualified to discharge. We ask 
Government to give efieob to that noble Pcoolamation, to 
do justice to the claims of the people of India, by opaolng 
the higher branches of the army for qualified Indians to 
enter. If the Government will accede to this reasonable 
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sprayer, ife will deapea fche loyalfey of vaali numbers 
of peaple in India, and, 1 venhare humbly iio say, ifa 
will nerer have any cause 6o regret; having fcakan such a 
step On iihe othei: hand, 6he exolusion of Indians from 
such appomfimanba is a stianding ground of dissatiisfaoiion 
and oomplainb. lb is m every way desirable bhab ib were 
removed. By bhtowing higher careers in bhe army open 
bo Indians, bhe Governmenb will open anobher imporbanb 
door for sabisfying tbenabural and reasonable aspirations 
of imporbanb seobions of His Majesby's sabj.eobs. Their 
abbaohmenb bo bhe Government will thereby be enhanced, 
and if the opporbuniby ever arose, bhe Government would 
'find a large army of Indians brained and prepared to 
/fight under His Majesty’s flag to defend bhe country 
against foreign invasion and no help the Governmenb in 
mainbaining peace on every possible occasion. (Cheers.) 

INDIANS IN SOUTH APRIOA. 

This brings me bo the question of the status of 
'Indians in other counbriaa. Ib is nob necessary for me 
bo say how deeply ib has grieved us all to' hear of the 
unjust, bhe cruel, the disgraceful breabmeub bo which our 
countrymen in bhe Transvaal have bean subjected, 
(Hear, hear.) The indignities which have been heaped 
upon them the hardships and harrassments bo which 
they have been exposed, have excited deep feelings 
of indignation and grief bhroughoub the coanbry. 
These feelings are nob confined bo educated Indians. 
They are shared by bhe literate and the illiterate 
alike. They have penetrated even into bhe zmoma, 
-as is evident from the lists of subscription a collected 
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from ladies which have appeared in fehe Press. Toach» 
ing appeals have come to as from our sisters in the 
Transvaal for brotherly help and sympathy in their trials. 
We admire the unfimehing courage, the unbending 
determination with which our noble brother Mr. Gandhi 
and our other countrymen have been fighting for the 
honour of the Indian name. (Oheers.) Our hearts go 
forth to thpm in sympathy, and we are sorely grieved to 
find that the Government of His Majesty have not yet 
been able to come to their rescue. Our brethren have 
repeatedly appealed for protection and support to the 
Sovereign and Parliament of England, whose sway they 
live under. And it is a matter of deep grief to them, 
and to us, that, being the subjects of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor of India, and being fellow>sub}80ts of 
Englishmen they should find tbenaselves so long without 
protection against cruel and unjust treatment, against 
humiliating insults, in a colony of the British Empire. 
(Shame, shame.) It is not right to say that the British 
Government cannot exercise any infliuenoe upon tho 
Boer-British Government. It was but yesterday that 
the Government of England went to war with the Boers, 
one of the avowed grounds being that Indians had bean 
badly treated by the Boers. Has the position become 
weaker since the Government has established the might 
of its power there, that it is afraid to require that the 
Boer-British Government should follow a course of con- 
duct towards its Indian fellow-subjects different from 
the one pursued before' — a course of oondnob coneistnot 
with the claims of a common humanity and of fellow- 
ship as subjects of a common Sovereign ? (Cheers.) I 
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have DO doubt, gentiemeo, that; the GovernmeDt of India 
have made Dsany and earnest represecfcatioDS in this 
matter to the Imperial GoverDmeot. I have no doubi 
that they will make farther representationa still, "Eox the 
honour of the Empire itself, let us hope that the Imperial 
Government will yet interfere to bring about an early and 
honourable settlement of this painful but momentoua 
question. (Hear, hear.) Bat however that may be» 
the Government of India are bound in honour and in 
duty to their Indian fellow-subieots to take steps now to- 
actively resent and to retaliate the treatment which is 
accorded to them in South Africa. (Hear, bear.) And 
the least that they ought to do is to withdraw all faoili* 
ties for enlisting indentured labour for South Africa, 
until the white oolonists there agree to reopgniza Indiana 
as their equal fellow-sabjeots. (Cheers.) The matter 
has been under discussion too long. The intensity off 
feeling which it has created tbrou^bout the country, 
demands that it should no longer be allowed to rest 
where it is. I will not detain you longer on this question, 
as time will not permit me to do fehis. I hlive no doubt 
that you will pass a strong resolution expressing your 
sympathy and admuation for our brethren, Hindus, 
Mahomedans, Parseea and Christians, who are fighting, 
a heroic fight for the honour of the Motherland in South 
Africa, and urging upon the Government both in India 
and in England the justice and necessity of an early and 
honourable settlement of this great Imperial problem. 
(Cheers.) 

ANABOHIOAD CRIMES. 

GsniKtman, there is yet another painful matter for 
ich 1 must dlaim attention, and that is tbo evil 
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adveoii of anarcbioal ideas — of the assassio's oread-— into 
our country. (Hear, hear.) It has filled ua with grief 
to find that this sew evil has come to add to oar sorrows 
and to inoreasa our misfortunes, Barlier in the year the 
whole country was shocked to hear that Sir 'Wtliiam 
Curzon- Wyllie was shot dead by a miegaided young man, 
and that while attempting to save Sir William, Dr. 
Lalkaka also lost his life at the hand of the assassio. 
Tne detestable crime filled all daoent Indians with grief 
and shame ; — with grief chat a gentleman who had done 
no one any harm, who had on the contrary befriended 
many young Indians in Eagland, and who was trying to 
befriend his assassin even at the moment when he was 
attacked by him, should have been killed without any 
oanse, without any justifioation ; with shame, that an 
Indian should have been guilty of such an atrocious 
hrime. The pain caused by the news was widespread 
and deep. There • was one ciroumstanoe however, of 
melancholy satisfaction in the tragedy ; and that was 
that if one Indian hand taken the life of Sir William, 
another Indian had nobiy given up his own in the 
attempt to save him. Geutlemeu, in the name and on 
behalf of the Congress, I bag here to offer to Lady 
Ourzon-Wyllie and to the family of Dr. Lalkaka our 
deepest sympathy with them in their sad bereavements. 
(Cheers.) 

As though we bad not had enough oause for sorrow, 
we have recently had the uaisfoceana to hear of another 
egualiy atrocious crime committed at Nasik. The 
murder of Mr. Jackson has sent anotoer thrill of horror 
and sorrow throughout the country. Mr. Jackson was 
being entertained at a party by Indiana who honoured 
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•and esbeemed him beoausa of the good aervioe be bad 
rendered, and beoausa of the sympatihy be bore to them. 
And it was at suoh a party that a young man, filled with 
ideas as impotent to produce any good as they are wiok> 
ed, took away his life ! The news has been received with 
unutterable grief throughout the country, and the deepest 
sympathy is felt for Mrs. Jaekson in her cruel bereave* 
■ment. I bag to offer to her also our sinoerest oondoienca. 

And there was another wicked attempt at a similar 
• crime, though it happily proved unsuccessful. I refetf 
•of course, to the bomb which was thrown the other day at 
Ahmedabad on the carriage of His Excellency the Viceroy. 
It IS a misfortune that Lord Mioto has had to introduce 
several measures of repression. Bat I believe that there is 
a general feeling all over the country that His Lordship 
has throughout meant well, and that he has laboured as 
a friend to promote what he has conceived to be the 
interests of the people. (Cheers.) The larga-baaried 
liberal-mindedness which Lord Minto has shown in 
oonneotion with the schema of Baform has entitled him 
to our lasting gratitude and esteem. And it has been a 
matter for profound regret throughout the country that 
an attempt should have been made even upon His 
Exoallenoy’s life. That feeling has happily been relieved 
however by an equally profound feeling of satisfaction 
and chankfalnass at Hts Lordship's providential escape. 
(Obeers.) 

I do not know, gentleman, in what words to express 
the atoborrenca tuat I am saro we alt feel for tbsee 
detestable, dastardly and nsel-iss crimes. Is fiita me 
with grief to Cbmk that in tais ancient laud of ours 
waer ahimsa — absteution from causing nucfi — uas 
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beeo taught from the earlieBt times to be one of the- 
greatest virtues which can be cultivated by oivilised- 
man ; vshera the great law-giver Manu has laid down 
so man should kill eves au animal that does sot cause 
any hurt to others ; where the taking away of life gener- 
ally is regarded as a great sis, the minds of any of 
our young men should have been so far prevented as to 
lead them to commit such inhuman acts of cold-blood- 
ed murder r without any provocation, Suoh crimes, 
were confined until a few years ago to some of 
the countries of Europe.. We bad no doubt occasional 
oases of religious fanatics called ghazis, who now and 
then took away the life of an Englishman on the 
frontier. But we are grieved to find that these new 
political 'ghazis (have now risen in our midst, and 
have become a new source of shame and sorrow to the 
country. I am sure wC are all of one mind in our desire 
to do all that we can to eradicate this new evil from our 
land. But we do not know what steps should be taken 
to do so. We have repeatedly denounced these outrages, 
but those who commit them have obviously gone beyond 
the reach of our influence. It should be obvious to the 
meanest understanding that these crimes cannot do any 
good to our country— they have never done any good to 
any country, — but, on the contrary, they have done and 
are doing us a great deal of injury. Tht y are condemned 
by our shastras and are oppo«rd to the nchl6«.t traditions 
of our race. WWT 

killing of a man who is not standing up to fij. ?;- !« « 
which leads to the extinction of the ainnor,’'— Um 
Mahahlmat. The whole of the Mahabharat illuKtrarlc 
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■aad emphasises the great irath bhat it is righijeoasnass 
alone that wins, beoausa its vioiiory is real and lasting, 
and that unrightaons and wioked deeds thongh they may 
secure a temporary seeming advantage, lead eventually 
to certain degradation and destruction. It proclaims that 
.even in a war, we should not think of winning a victory 
by wicked means ^ 

better death by pursuing a righteous course of conduct 
than victory by means of a wioked deed.” (Hear, bear.) 
It is inexpressibly sad to think that in a country where 
wise and noble teachings have come down to us through 
dong ages, the assassin’s creed should have found accep- 
tance in the minds of any person, young or old. Let us 
-endeavour to instil these noble teachings into the minds 
■of our young men. We owe it to them and to our coun- 
try, to try so far as it lies in our power, to keep them 
from being misled into the path of evil and dishonour, 
^et us do it, and let us hope and pray that such crimes, 
which we all deplore and detest, will soon become matters 
■ of past history. (Oheers.) 

■DEPOETATIONS AND THE PARTITION. 

Gentlemen, I have referred in an earlier portion of 
my address to some of the causes of discontent. I should 
■refer to two other matters which have contributed largely 
to swell it in the last few years. One of them is the 
■deportation of Indians without any trial. (Hear, hear.) 
The Government cannot be more anxious than we are 
in the interest of our country’s progress, to see good will 
and confidence grow ever more between the Government 
■and the people. And we are pained to find that by 
<resorbing to a lawless law like the Begulatiou of 1818, to 
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punish msn sgainsfe whom no offenos has basn oponly* 
urged and established, the Government by its own action 
excites a great deal of ill-feeling against itself. Wa all 
remember how intensely strong was the feeling excited 
by the deportation of Lala Lajpat Eai, and bow deep 
and general was the satisfaction when after six noonths’ 
confinement, ha was restored to liberty. Since then, 
however, nine other gentlemen from Bengal have been 
similarly deported. The reasons which have led to their 
deportation have not been naade known. Every efifort 
to induce the Government to publish those reasons has 
failed. Public sympathy is consequently all on the side of 
those who have been deported and all against the 
Governnaent. This cannot he regarded as a gain to good 
administration. (Hear, hear.) If the Government will 
only have recourse to the ordinary law of the land to 
bring to justioe any person or persons who might he- 
guilty of encouraging violence or lawlessness or of pro* 
moting ill-will or hostility to Government, there will be- 
no room left for complaint. The Indian people are an 
eminently reasonable people. Let them know that a 
brother has been guilty of a crime ; let the Government 
only satisfy the public that there is reasonable ground 
for depriving any man of bis liberty, and they will 
cease to sympathise with the offender. Where sympathy 
will not entirely die out, its nature will be greatly 
changed. There will be no feeling left against the- 
Government. But to send away men who have been 
leading peaceful and honourable lives to distant lands, 
and to confine them under the deportation regulation 
without giving them any opportunity to hear and answer 
charges wbioh have been formulated behind their backs,. 
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is a coarse unworthy of the British Government^ and it 
ought to be put an end to as early as possible. (Oheers)#. 
Even the Egyptian law of deportation is batter in thia 
respect than the Indian law. Under that law an 
opportunity ia given to the person whom it is proposed 
to deport to hear the charges laid against him, through 
in camera and to answer them. In that way in- 
justice is largely if nob entirety avoided. T hope that il 
the Government is determined to retain the Regulation 
of 1818 and similar regulations in the Statute book it 
will at any rate recognize the necessity in the interests 
of good administration as much as in the interests of 
justice, of introducing amendments in the said Regula- 
tions to make them" similar in the particular respect 
pointed but, to the law of Egypt, (Hear, hear.) I cannot 
leave this subject wiohout referring to the great service 
which Mr. Mackarness has been rendering to the people 
of India in this conneobion, (Cheers.) It is only right 
that we should make a grateful acknowledgment of that 
service, (Cheers.) 

The other matter to which I think it my duty 
to invite attention is the question of the partition of 
Bengal, It is unneoasaary for me to say what an 
amount of discontent and bitterness this question has 
created in Bengal. That discontent and that bitter- 
ness has travelled far beyond the limits of Bengal, 
and has produced a most deplorable influence in 
the country. It may appear to be a vain nope, 
but I do hope that the Government will yet re- 
consider this question. 1 do not propose to take up 
your time by recapitulating the argumenta which have 
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been urged agaiust t-he partitiion) and the pleas which 
have bean put forward for a modification of the partition 
so as to bring togecfaer the entire Bengaii-Hpesking oom- 
naanifay in Bengal under one government. But I will 
inention one new and important fact in support of my 
recommendation. And that is this that under the 
Seform schema the people of Western Bengal are to 
receive the benefit of a Council Government, Bastern 
Bengal is not to have it, and finds that the des- 
tinies of its 31 millions of people are still left to be 
guided by one single man. (Hear, hear.) This gives an 
additional ground of complaint and dissatisfaction to the 
people of Bastern Bengal. The partition as it has been 
made cannot be defended. Is ought therefore to be 
mended. If the Government will modif> tho panision ic 
will restore peace to Bengal, and win the gooa will and 
gratitude of millions of men there. It will also enhance 
thereby its prestige in the eyes of the people throughout 
the country, as they will feel that the Government can 
afford to be as just as it is strong. (Cheers.) 

The mention of these grievances of Bengal reminds me 
of soma of the grievances of the Punjab. My friend the 
Chairman of the Beoeption Committee has already refer- 
red to some of them. They will be laid in due course 
before you, and I trust that you will give them the con- 
sideration which they deserve. It is true that some of 
these questions affect only one province now ; but they 
involve questions of principle, and may affect other pro- 
vinces in the future. One of these, the imposing of 
restriotions on the alienation of land, already ajffriots two 
provinces. The Punjab liand Alienation Act has been 
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{ollowed by a similar aoti for a portion of the United 
Provinces, and there is no knowing when similar sots 
may not be extended to other areas. These acts have 
revived a procedure of protecting the interests of agrioul- 
turists which has become obsolete in civilised countries. 
The right course for the Government to follow is to 
'illumine the minds and strengthen the wills of zamindars 
and agriculturists by means of education, so that they 
may be able to protect their interests and increase their 
incomes. Instead of pursuing that natural and healthy 
course, the Government has had recourse to an obsolete 
and not very ratironal method of helping them to protect 
their properties by depriving them of the power of 
• dealing freely with them, and by compelling the agricul- 
turist to sell his laud to a brother agriculturist only. 
This gives the richer agriculturist the opportunity of 
buying up his humbler brother, and prevents the latter 
from obtaining as fair a price as he would get if he were 
to sell his property in the open market. It also prevents 
non-agriculturists from acquiring laud, and from invest- 
ing their capital in enriohing it. The subject is a very 
'important one, and I trust you will give it your 
attention, 

THE COBSTITXJTION OP THE CONGRESS. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 have detained you very 
'long. But I must crave your indulgence for a few 
■minutes more. I wish before I conclude to say a few 
words about the constitution and the present position of 
the Congress. Ever since the unfortunate split at Surat, 
'the Congress has come in for a great deal of criticism, 
d}oth friendly and unfriendly. It is said that there 
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has been a division in the Oongress oamp. It» is- 
true, it is sad. We should have been happy if 
it was not. We hear a great deal of disapproval, of 
condemnation, of “ a disunitad Oongress,” and great 
desire expressed for " a nnited Congress.” I ask, 
gentlemen, how are we "a disunited Oongress?” Are we 
not here a nnited Oongress, nnitsii in our aims and our 
methods, and in oar determination to adhere to them ? 
(Hear, hear.) If we are not a united Oongress \?no is 
responsible for the disunion ? Have we departed in the 
smallest degree from the lines on which the Congress was 
started twenty-four years ago ? Hava afaut out any 
fellow-countryman of ours who wishes to work with ua 
op those lines from coming to the Oongress? I emphati- 
cally say, no. Is is said that we have adopted a creed. 
Yes, we have done so, because it had become necessary, 
owing to the influx of soma new ideas into the country, 
ot define the objects for which the Congress was organised, 
to prevent a misinterpretation or misrepresentation of 
those objects. The creed we have adopted is however no 
new creed, tt has been the creed of the OongreKS from 
the beginning. The foundation of the Congress rests on 
loyalty to the British Government. (Hear, hear and 
cheers ) That has always been the basic principle of 
the Congress. The Coogreas has at no time dona or 
sanctioned anything being dona which would give the 
smallest countenance to any idea that it wanted to over- 
throw the British Government. I believe that the vas t 
bulk of the thoughtful people in India, I mean, of course, 
those who can and do understand such questions, are as 
much convinced to-day as they ware when the Oongress 
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-was sbarliedl, that; BriMsh rale is good lor India, and that ib 
is bo our advanbage bhab ib sbonld oonbinue for a long 
bime bo cocne. (Cheers.) Thab oerbainly is bbe feeling of 
bhe vasb balk of edaoabed Indians. And, nay oounbrymen, 
leb me personally say bhis, bhab if I did nob believe tbab 
Bribish rale was good for India, I would oerbainly ' nob 
say so. If bhe fear of bhe law of sedibion woald deter me 
bben from speaking againsb ib, I would hold my peace,, 
bub nob soil mv lips j ?ib^a lie, and thereby expose myself 
bo a far more terrible panishmenfa than any that can be 
infliobed for infringing bbe law of sedition. (Cheers.) I 
do believe bbab British rale is meanb for bhe good of 
India, meant bo help us bo raise our country once more 
bo a position of prosperity and power. Our duty bo our 
ooanbry itself demands that we should loyally aooepb bhab 
rale, and endeavour steadily to improve our position 
"under ib, so that while we suffer some oertain inevitable 
disadvantages of that rule, we should realise all the- 
advantages which we oSin undoubtedly derive by our being 
plaoad under ib. That being our position, gentlemen, ever- 
sinoa bhe Congress was organised, it has made ib its duty 
bo bring bhe grievances of bhe people to bhe notice of bbe 
Government, with a view bo their removal by bbe Govern- 
ment, and bo secure oonsbibubional changes in bhe admi- 
nistration which could only be brought about by bhe 
Government. I may say in passing, thab ib is the strongest 
and most unanswerable proof of bhe loyalty and good 
will of bhe Congress towards bhe Government that ib 
has tried during all these years to press those ques- 
tions on bbe attention of bbe Governmenfa which affect- 
ed the weal or woe of the people and therefore con- 
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Bbi^ubed a real grievance of bbe people. The raising of iihe 
mininum of assessmeni; of the inoome-bas, the redaction 
of the salb-bax, the prayer for the larger adraiseioa of 
Indiana into the public services and the many other 
raforma urged by the OongreBS, all iilaatrate the point. 
If the Oongresa were hostile or unfriendly to the 
GoTerument, ib would have left the grievances of the 
people alone, and let discontent grow among them. It 
is true that there were at one tiose some narrow-minded 
officials who regarded the Congress as disloyal. Their 
race, I hope, is now estinot. I hope that ancong the 
officials of Government there is not a responsible man 
now who thinks that the Congress means any harm to 
the Government ; I believe that there are a good many 
among them now who are satis&ed that it is the best 
helpmate that the Government could have to help it to 
condaot the administration of the country on sound 
and popular lines. I have rafarrad co this not to deferjid 
the Congress against any aoeusatioD of unfriendliness to 
Government, but to emphasise the faob that though 
the Congress did not for a long time adopt a written 
constitution, it was clear as day-light from the vary 
beginning that it was an organisation whose object it was 
to bring about reforms in the existing system of adminis- 
tration and redress the grievances of the people by 
appealing to the oonstitabed authority of Government. 
Iiater on when some of oar brethren earnestly urged that 
the Congress should have a written eoustitution, such 
a constitution was agreed upon, at the Lucknow 
session in 1899, and it laid down in clear words that the 
object of the Congress was to agitate for reforms on 
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oonfttitiufeional Unea. That is the object of the Congress 
to-day. The cardinal prinaiple of the Congress has now 
been formulated in even more explicit, more unmistakable 
language. The change has been in the direction o 
amplifying the objects not of narrowing them. Tti® 
Article of the Oonsuitution of the Congress, the Congress- 
creed as it has been called, runs as follows : 

” The Objects of the Indian National Congress are 
the attainment, by the people of India, of a system o 
Government similar to that enjoyed by the self-governing 
members of the British Empire, and a participation ^ y 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the Empire 
on equal terms with those members. These Objects are 
to be achieved by constitutional means, by bringm 
about a steady reform of the existing system of adminis 
tratioD, aad by promoting national unity, fostering pn 
spirit, and developing and organising tbe intelleotua , 
moral, economical and industrial resources o O' 
country.*" ^ . 

I should like to know, gentlemen, if there 
another organisation throughout tbe length and brea t 
of this vast Empire which has set nobler objects be ore 
itself to achieve, (Cheers.) We have made it absolute y 
clear that we want self-government within the Britis 
Empire ; a system of Government, that is to say, 
similar to that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire ; and that we want to participate 
on equal terms in tbe rights and responsibilities of that 
Empire with those other members. (Cheers.) 

G‘ '^*!emen, what higher aim could a sensible piac 
itv I and statesman place before himself? Bear 
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in mind the present status of our country and you at once 
see how noble, bow honourble is the desire to raise it 
to the position of being a member of a great federation 
■of a great Empire under one Sovereign, holding some 
objHots in common for the benefit of the Empire and 
pursuing others independentiy for its own apaoial benefit. 
Japan is an entirely indapendant power. And yet Japan 
considered it an advantage to eater into a friendly 
alliance with England, and England to do the same with 
.Japan. Some good people tell us that we have gone too 
far infixing our aim. Others tell us that we have not 
gone sufficiently far. But I have not heard one single 
responsible man pub forward any programme of agitation 
which goes even so far as ours, leaving alone of course 
one or two irresponsible talkers, whose wild talk is 
happily not heard now in this country. We have fixed 
•our ‘aim with the utmost deliberation. We oonsider 
it high enough bo give opportunity for the utmost exercise 
of patriotic feeling. We feel that -with this ideal before 
us, we can rise to our growth under the British Govera- 
ment by agitating by lawful and constitutional means 
for obtaining all the privileges which our fellow- 
gubjeobs in England and other countries enjoy. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Id is sometimes urged against UB that our represen- 
-tations are not heard or heeded, and. that m spite of 
•mauy years of constitutional agitation, we are still 
labouring under various disabilities and disadvan- 
tages. Tnab is unfortunately true ; but only partly so. 
Tue success achieved by us is by no means ignohle. But 
even if we bad entirely failed that would not establish ' the 
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ineffioaey of oonstiibational agibabion. Ib would only prova 
bhe neoeaaiiiy for more perBistenb, more sbrenuons agitia- 
bion, Ib is again said bbafe several repressive measres 
iiave been introduced during the last bwo years and tbab 
they bave made the task of even honesb workers difdoulb, 

I fully share the regret tbab these measures bave been 
passed. Let us hope that they will soon cease to be 
operative, if they may nob be repealed. But making 
allowance for all that, I venture bo say bbab the freedom 
of speech and action which we yet eujoy under the 
IBribish Government will enable us to carry on a con- 
stitutional agitation to achieve all the great objects which 
the Congress has sab before us. I ask you, my country- 
men, not to allow thp aspersions which are made against 
the Congress to go unanswered any longer, and to dispel 
the wrong notions which have been created in the minds 
of some of our people about its objects. I ask you to boll 
a,ll ocr people that those objects ar.e high and honourable 
•enough to demand the steadfast devotion of tbe'mosb 
patriotic minds, and to ask them to oo-operat'a with us 
in realising them. It is a great change that we want to 
bring about in the system of administration, — a 
change by which the affairs of the people shall be 
administered by the voice of the representatives of the 
people. That change cannot be effected in a day, nor 
yet in a decade. Bub 1 venture to say that if we oau 
■educate all our people to stand aloof from and to give 
no countenance whatever to seditious movements > 
1 do not mean to suggest tbab they in any way 
do encourage suoh movements at present; — if we can 
prevent sedition from throwing obstacles in our path, 
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and teaoh our people to devote themselves to build 
up national unity, to promote public spirit among our- 
Belves and to agitate more earnestly and steadfastly than 
we have yet done to further eonstibutional reform» we 
shall in ten years* time succeed in obtaining a larger 
measure of reform than was foreBbadowed in Lord 
Morley’s despatch* (Hear, hear) The objects of the 
Congress are large and comprehensive enough to afford 
occupation to the moat varied inclinations in the minds 
of our people, If there are some anaongst us who do not 
wish to take part in agitation for political reformsi let 
them devote themselves to tbe promoting of national 
unity, to the fostering of public spirit, and to the develop- 
ing of the intellectual, the moral and the economic 
resources of the country. Here is work enough for every 
Indian who feels the fervour of a patriotic impulse to 
take up. Let him choose the work v?hioh he finds most 
after his heart and labour to promote it. But let it not be 
said that the Congress has narrowly oiroumsoribed the 
scope of its organisation. Let it not be said, for it is not 
true, that the objects of the Congress are not high and 
honourable enough to satisfy the oravinga for activity of 
the most patriotic minds. The problems which press for 
consideration at our hands are both vital and numerous. 
The condition of our people is deplorable. Vast millions 
of them do not get sufiSoient food to eat and sufficient 
clothing to protect themselvea from exposure and cold. 
They are born and live in insanitary surroundings and 
die premature and preventible deathi», Hamanity 
and patriotism alike demand that, in Midilion t<» what 
the Government is doing, and may do, we should do ail 
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that) lieH in our power to ameliorate their condition, Let 
every particle of energy be devoted to the loving services 
of the motherland. There is no land on earth which 
stands more in need of such service than our own. It 
is true that we are labouring undue numerous difficulties 
and disadvantages. Let not those difficulties and 
disadvantages daunt us. Duty demands that we must 
solve them ; and let us remember that they will 
not be solved by having small divisions and narrow 
parties amongst us. In union alone lies the hope 
of a happy future for our country. Differences there 
often arise among workers wherever there is a large 
association of men. But differences should be brushed 
aside, and all earnest patriots, all true lovers of 
the country, should unite in a common endeavour to 
promote common objects by methods and ways about 
which there is a common agreement throughout the 
oountry, (Oheera.) 

XEE NAXIONAL IBEAIi. 

And here, gentlemen, I wish to say a few words to 
our brethren of the Moslem League. I deeply grieve to 
say it, but I think it would be well perhaps that 
I should say it. I am grieved to think that our 
brethren have allowed the interest of a sect nay of 
a party, to predominate in their counsels over the 
interests of the country that they have allowed 
sectarian considerations to prevail over patriotic consi- 
derations. Gentlemen, no Indian is entitled to the 
honour of being called a patriot, be be a Hindu. Mabo- 
medan, Christian or Parsee, who desires for a moment 
8 
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khab aoy fallow-eoanbryman of his, whabeTer his race or 
«reed may be, should be placed under the dominabion of 
the men of his owu parbioular persuasion or oommuniiy, 
or tbab any one section should gain an undue advantage 
over any other section or all other sections. Patriotism 
demands that we should desire equally the good of all 
our countrymen alike, (Cheers.) The great teacher Veda 
'Vyasa held forth the true ideal for all religious and 
patriotic workers to pursue in the noble prayer which he 
iiaughi centuries ago ; 

^ 55F3, Hi fii:nrqrr: i 

Hi il 

" May ali enjoy happiness ; may all be the source 
of happiness to others ; may all see auspicious days ; may 
none suffer any injury.” 

That is the ideal which the Congress has placed 
before us all from the moment of its birth, (Hear, bear.) 

I am a Hindu by faith, and I mean no disrespect to 
any other religion when I say that 1 will not change my 
faith, for all the possessions of this world or of any 
other. (Cheers, ) Bub I shall be a false H indu, and I 
shall deserve less to be called a Brahman, if 1 desired 
that Hindus or Brahmans should have any unfair 
advantage as such over Mahomedans, Christians, or any 
other community in India. (Cheers.) Our brethren 
of the Moslem League have by their sectarian agitation 
at a critical period of our history, thrown back the 
national progress whioh we have been endeavo ttring for 
years to achieve. It is painful and humiliating to think 
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’thah tihis has been so. Bab ib is no good fretting too 
ixiaeh about an irrevocable past. Let us try to forget ib. 
It is a relief to know that there are many amongst them 
who realise that a mistake has been committed ; many 
who realise that any temporary advantage which a fe^^ 
■member^ of one community may gain over the memberET 
of other communities is a trifle which does not count 
in the consideration of large national interests. 'What 
'doss it matter to the vast masses of the people of 
India that a few Hindus should gain some slight 
advantage over a few Mahomedans, or that a few 
Mahomedans should gain some smal 1 advantage over 
a few Hindus ? How ennobling it is even to think 
■of that high ideal of patriotism where Hindus, 
Mahomedans, Parsis and Christians, stand shoulder to 
shoulder as brothers and work for the common good of all. 
And what a fall is theca when we give up that position, and 
begin to think of farthering the sectarian interests of any 
particular class or creed at the expense of those of 
others. (Oheers.) I' invite my brethren bo respond 'to the 
higher call, and to feel that our lot having been oast iu this 
now our common country, we cannot build up a national 
•life such as would be worth having, in separation, but 
that we must rise or fall together. (Oheers.) 

And I have, to say a word in this connection to soma 
of my Hindu brethren also. (Hear, hear.) 1 have^ 
been grieved to learn that owing to the unfortunate 
action of the members of the Moslem League, — and leb 
me say here once again bhab I do not make a single one 
of these remarks without a feeling of pain : I say 
>whab 1 say nob bo offend any btobher, but in ordee 
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khafe a better nncferstaDdlog should grow between the two 
great oonomunitjes ; — I say, gentlanoen, that owing to the 
action of our brethren of the Moslem League, owing to 
the manner in which the agitation for securing what they 
had persuaded tbenoselves to believe would be a fair repre- 
sentation for their oommunity, and espeoiaily owing to 
several unfortunate and regrettable things that were said 
during the course of that agitation, a great estrangement 
has taken place between i$[indus and Mahomedans 
generally all over the country, but particularly in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces. Under the influence 
pf this feeling, some of my Hindu brethren have been led 
to think and to advocate that Hindus should abandon 
the hope of building up a common national life, and 
should devote themselves to promote the interest of their 
own community as Mahomedans have tried to promote 
those of theirs. They have also said that the Congress 
agitation has done harm to the Hindu community. With 
all rsepect to those who have taken this view, I wish to 
ask what harm the Congress has done to the Hindus ? 
Have not Hindus benefited equally with * other oom- 
mnnities by the raising of the minimum of aseeesmeut 
of the income-tax and the reduction of the salt tax, and 
by the other measures of reform which the Con grass has 
sucoessfully agitated for ? But, it is said, soma of the 
ofiSiciais of Government have shown preference for Maho- 
noedansiover Hindus in the publio service because the 
Hindus have offended them by agitating for reforms, 
while the Mahomedans have not. Well, I am sorry to 
think that there seems to bo some ground fox such a com- 
plaint as this in the Punjab and the United Provinces, 
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@a!), gealilemen, iihesa ara mare passing iocldeniis, 
fehings of fihe momenii. (Cheers.) The favours shown 
are nofe bo live. Lsb ib' be remembered bhab eix hypothesi 
bhoee favours have been shown, nob oub of any love for 
oar Mahomedan brebhren, bub in order io keep b)iem 
g^uieb, bo keep bham from abauding shoulder bo shoulder 
wibh bheir Hindu brebbren bo agibabe for reforms. Lab 
bhe delusion disapp-^ar, lab Mabomedans begin bo bake 
bheir fair share in agibabing for bhe oommou good of all 
bheir oounbrymen, and bbese favours will cease bo come. 
(Hear, hear and cheers.) If bhere was a real parbialiby 
for our Mahomedan brebhren, one should have ezpecbed 
bo see some real oonoession made bo bhem, for insbanoe, 
in some privileges which are denied bo us all in bhe mabber 
of bhe Arms Act or Yolunbeering, being exbended bo bhem. 
(Cheers and laughber.) Bub the bhoughb of, exbending 
such a privilege bo Mahomedans has nob| you may safely 
assume, ever enberad bhe minds of even those among bhe 
officials, who have been known bo be mosb inclined to 
favour bham. No, gentlemen, this policy of parbialiby 
will nob live, as ib does nob deserve to live. And any 
temporary disadvantages which may have been oaused 
■by ib to our Hindu brethren in some parts of the country 
ought nob bo lead them bo swerve from the path of duty, 
wisdom and honour whioh bhe Congress has chalked oub 
for all parbiobio Indians bo follow. (Hear, hear.) I do 
not object bo representations being made to prevent any 
unjust preferential breabmenb being shown bo the members' 
of any particular oommuniby, Ib seems to me bo be nob 
inoonsiatenb wibh bhe true spirib of a Congressman bo 
<poinb out and protest against any parbialiby shown bo any 
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znember or m8t2ibsK8 of any oooaniQQiiiy od bha ground oi? 
his or their belonging to that particular oomm unity. If 
a Mahomedan, Hindu or Christian is appointed to a post 
in the public sarvioe on account of his merit, auoh an 
appointment is for the benefit of the publio, and no one 
can have any reason to conaplain. If a Hindu is preferredC 
to a Mahomedan, not because he has superior quahfiea^ 
tions to serve the public, bat merely because he is a 
Hindu, that is a just ground of grievance to the 
Mahomedans ; and not only Mahomedans but all com- 
munities will be entitled without departing from the 
principles of the Congress, to protest against suoh an 
appointment on tbA broad ground of equal justice for all 
and beeause it will ezoite jealousy and promote ill-will 
and disunion among people who ought to live in amity 
and good will. If on the other hand a preference is 
shown to a Mahomedan over a Hindu who is not surperi- 
or but inferior to him in merit and qualifications, a 
Hindu can protest as much as any other community 
against such an appointment without departing from the 
principle of the Congress. But pray let it be done, whan 
it must be done, out of a regard for publio interests which 
demand equality of treatment, equal justice, for all* 
communities. Let it be done with the desire of avoiding 
causes of disunion. Let it not be done out of a feeling 
of narrow sectarian jealousy. Let us endeavour to win 
over our brethren who differ from us to the noble ideals 
which we have hitherto placed before us. Let not their 
faults lead us to turm away from those ideals. I have 
faith in the future of my country. I have no doubt that 
the policy of the preferential treatment of one community 
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over another and all other obstaolea which keep the great 
communities of India from acting together, will slowly 
but steadily disappear, and that under the guidance of a 
benign Providence feelings of patriotism and brotherliness 
will continue to increase among Hindus, Mahomedans, 
Christians and Parsees, until they shall flow like a 
smooth but mighty river welding the people of all com- 
munities into a great and united nation, which shall 
realise a glorious future 'for India and secure to it a place 
of honour among the nations of the world. (Loud andi 
ODD tinned applause.) 



G0N6BES3 AND POLITICAL REFORMS. 


The following .speech was made by Tand,it Madan 
Mohan in proposing a vote of thanhs to the President of 
the Luchnow Congress in December, 1916. 

'When we starbed in 18S5( wa reposed great trasb 
and confidence in those to whom Providence had entrust* 
ed the guidance of the affairs of India. For the time 
we began with appealing, with praying, with hcggingi 
with entreating. Resolution after resolution has been 
passed daring the last 30 years ; it is a written record 
which nobody can destroy or remove ; it is a record 
showing the patience, the confidence the people of India 
had in the administrators of India. Their willingness 
to proceed by gradual steps, almost painfully slow steps, 
towards envolving a^better system of administration. 
The record of these 30 long years tells usr how we have 
asked not once, not twice, bat repeatedly daring these 
so many years- It is now, after an experience of 30 
years, that the conviction has sunk into our hearts that 
those to whom Providence has entruabed the administra* 
tiott of the affairs of India, the ncembers of the Indian 
Oivil Service as well as the members of the British 
Parliament have failed and sadly failed to respond to the 
call of reason and justice. I am sorry to say it. I 
should have rejoiced if I could say in gratitude they hadi 
made a response worthy of the membsrs of the great 
British nation. There has been some response in soma 
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small mafefeers and for thab we do feel grateful, but) the 
response in all the most) importaat matters has either 
been wanting or it has been sadl? slow. The result of 
this is, that the oonviction has come to us that unless 
we ourselves have a potent and determining voice in the 
administration of our country’s affairs, there is not much 
hope for that progress which it is the birthright of every 
civilised people to achieve. 

We have on our record a repetition of resolutions 
asking for such simple justice as the separation of judicial 
and executive functions ; we have on our record a cry of 
children for bread ; repeated year after year to be given 
some education ; we have on our record the fact that 
while we have prayed that primary education should be 
made compulsory and universal, the provision that has 
been made for it up to this time is extremely disappointing 
and unsatisfactory. We have on our record that even 
with the enlarged Councils, when our dear brother 
Gokbale did make an attempt by introduoin^ a Bill into 
the Council to make provision for the permissive intro- 
duction of compulsory education, that effort was baffled 
by the solid offloial majoricy which sits in the Council, to 
do no other work than simply to vote against resolu- 
tions moved by popular representatives. On the 
other hand, what has happened to bring home the con- 
viction to us we know. In Bussia, there was no self- 
government until few years ago, but after being 
beaten by Japan, Bussia learnt wisdom and roused 
herself into consciousness of what the conditions of 
modern civUisacion required. The first Duma that met, 
I think in 1903, resolved, being consoibus that primary 
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aniveirsal educacion was one of the potent oausss of build*- 
ing up a peoplsi upon naakiug education universal andf 
oompulsory. It introduced a programme of 19 years, 
during which period it decided that elementary education 
shall become universal, and in the year 1916, nearly 
three-fourths of that .programme has been carried out, 
and by 1922, the j^ussians will have provided elementary 
education to children of school-going age. 

That was the result of power being transferred from 
a sovereign authority or from a bureaucracy to those who 
know where the shoe pinches, who feel the need and the 
effect of unhappy conditions, and who understand how 
fcbeir interest can be best promoted. I have given to 
you that one illustration among many already given to 
you as showing the urgent, pressing need of having self- 
government for the people in order that they may 
administer their own affairs. Let nobody accuse educated 
Indians of having put forward a proposal of reform in 
a light-hearted manner. That reform, so far as the 
Government is concerned, is supported by the entire 
people, though there may be some small differences, as 
unfortunately there are with regard to some details. 
But so fir as Government is concerned for the transfer- 
ring of the power from the Government to the people 
themselves, this is a united demand on behalf of India 
and is made in no light hearted fashion. This convic- 
tion is borne after 80 years of self-sacrificing labours in 
the country’s cause, after having held 31 sessions of the 
Congress in various parts of the country, which involved 
uo small expenditure of time and money and comfort ; 
this conviction is borne after the question had beea 
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%va5ghad in all posaibla aspeofea. Tha oonolasion is forced- 
on our mind fehafe those who have the power are unwil- 
ing to part with that power< that those who have the 
power are unwilling to give the time and the attention to 
the consideration of your affairs, as the members of the^ 
British Parliament are and that conviction onoa arrived 
at is not likely to be shaken or departed from. 

The reforms which you have put forward do not re* 
present the maximum that you desire. They represent- 
the minimum that is necessary. Lst there be no mis* 
understanding about it. There are gome very kindly 
friends who caution us and wish us to proceed slowly^ 
We have proceeded cautiously and slowly for 30 yasrtrs. 
It does not lie in the mouth of any member of the 
Indian Civil Service — there are soma vary fine generous- 
hearted men amongst them — it does nob lie in the mouth 
of any member of the Indian Civil Service or any mem- 
ber of the British il^arliament to gay that Indians are 
asking for an unreasonably large measure of reform to- 
day, or that they want to take a long jump. We do 
not want to hake a long jump. Tnere are certain condi- 
tions which determine what is necessary and what is 
not. It is the right of every people to govern itself* 
No government can be so good as the government of a 
people by their own people* That being accepted in 
England, that being accepted for the greater part of the 
rest of the civilised world, with what reason or justifi- 
oaMoQ oaQ ib be advanoed here bhab we should ha 
ooubenb bo lab oar affairs ha adoiinisbered by a few zneQ^ 
who, wibhoub any previous braining, wibhoub any wkno- 
lege of our bradibions, of our hisbory, oome bo this oounbry 
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to enjoy a good salary and fco spend a good period of 
their time in the aanny climate of our land ? How can 
we ezpeob they will be able to administer our affairs in 
the way in which we can ? Objections have been urged 
but they have been refuted one by one. I do not want 
to detain yon by recapitulating them. 

I wish and hope and pray that we shall realise fully 
the importanoe of the measures that we have put 
forward to-day, and that we shall be prepared to worfe to 
bring about their acoomplishment. I hope that we will 
not be content with an expression of our gratitude to our 
President and expressing satisfaction at the result of this 
Congress, but that we are determined, as honest, honour- 
able, manly men, to carryout to do our share of the doty 
of promoting these reforms and earry them into execution. 
Por, remember that there is no greater duty than is cast 
upon us to see that these reforms are carried out and 
granted at an early date. Eemember it is not a question 
of personal character with any one of ua. We see 
millions of our countrymen suffering from the evil effects 
of the administrator lacking in one dieotiou or another 
to come up to the standard of thoir requirements. We sea 
that those who have the power have failed to do it and 
what is more regrettable, do not show any wlUingnesa to 
respond to their call. I will draw your attention to 
one other matter only. There is the question of the 
employment of Indians in the higher ranks of the army. 
Yeu have proved by the blood our people have shed on 
the battlefield that you are not inferior to any other 
community or nationality on the face of the earth in 
bravery, in devotion, yet the ranks of the army have not 
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been opened bo our people. So also with regard feo the 
Indian Civil Service. A Commission was* appoinfced, a 
report has been made and at was presented to the Govern- 
ment. It seems to be so ugly a produofeion that the 
Government have hesitated long to put it before the 
public. Now when that is the state of a£fairst you can- 
not hope to bring about healthy, necessary reforms unless 
you get power into your own hands. That is the con- 
viction borne in upon us by these 30 years of labour, 
and I hope you will do all that is necessary to carry this 
conviction into effect. When you do so, this great gather- 
ing of the Congress will be remembered always as the 
one congress where this decision was arrived at, and you 
will always associate in your mind with the success of 
the Congress the arduous, the strenuous, the patient . 
lal>ours of our esteemed President, who has guided our 
deliberations for these four days. 



Indian Connoils. 


Sp^eaking on the Budget debate in the Imperial 
Legislative Council on Match S3, 1917, the Hon' hie 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said : — 

I mean no diBrespeot to yonr Bxoellenoy or yonr 
collesgaes in the Government of India but I am Borry to 
Bay that nob you but Hia Majeaty’a Secretary of State ia 
the Government of India, because it ia an open aeoret, 
we alji know it to our regret, that every matter of ina- 
portanoe relating to the revenues of India munt be 
decided by the Secretary of State for India. A few 
minutes ago my honourable friend, Mr. Wacba, asked 
whether we were not a self-governing body ; I honestly 
wish we were ; but .1 regret to say vte are not because in 
all matters of importance the fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment of India is laid down by ihe Secretary of State. 
The influences to which he is subjeoted decide for the 
time being what particular course is to betaken on any 
question. To-day it may be those who denounce the 
evil of supplying opium to China : to-morrow it may be 
the Lancashire merchants who do not want to lone any 
of their profits i the day after, it may be the War Oifica 
which thinks that certain burdens should be oast upon 
India. The Government of India may protest, I grate- 
fully recognise that they have protested on many ocoa. 
sions : but their protests have gone in rain on too many 
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occasions. Now, ibis is as nnsatisfaciory as anything 
•tonld bs, and I hope after the war is over this will be one 
•of the most important qaestions that will be taken np, 
-and that the Government of India will be really establish- 
ed in India and removed from London. 

The second point is the constitutional position of 
-this Council, I have already entered my protest against 
the manner in which tbs offer of £ 100,000,000 was - 
settled. I do not mean any disrespect to the Govern- 
ment of India, but I feel it my duty to them and to His 
Majesty's Government and also to my country, to say that 
while the Council was in existence it was entirely wrong 
-on the part of the^ executive Govarnmant to decide to 
make such a contribution without the consent of the 
'Council. It shows as if this Council exists in name 
-only and has really no fiscal powers except to legalise 
taxation. This again is highly unsatisfactory. Lastly, 
as regards the general position of the members of this 
'Council, while we feel grateful that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have invited representatives from India to assist the 
'Secretary of State at the War Conference, we cannot 
conceal the feeling that, as it was on our recommendation 
-that His Majesty’s Gevernment agreed to invite Indians 
to represent India at the Conference, it was due to us that 
we should have been consulted before the nominations 
-were made, The Government would have lost nothing if 
-that courtesy had been shown to Council ; on the con- 
trary, there would have been a real feeling of satisf acti on 
throughout the country. We feel that we. who offer our 
humble services free to the Government and who have a 
recognised status as the 'chosen representatives of the 
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people, should nob be passed over when a qaestion like 
(ihafe. in which we have shown an intereab, is to bo decided. 

These considerations lead me naturally to the larger 
question raised by my Hon. friend, Mr. Sasferi, and other 
members on Post-War Baforms. We have been advised 
by some gentlemen that we should not refer tothatques- 
tion at present. Those who o£fer such advice do not 
realise the position. They seem to forget or fail to 
appreciate what your Excellency was pleased to tell 
us in the opening speech of this session, that from 
May to October last that is for six months before the 
session of the Legislative Oouncil which produced the 
Memorandum suomitted by nineteen of the elected 
members to your Excellency, to which also you were 
pleased to refer, the Government of India were engaged 
in considering the Despatch on the question of Post-War 
Beforms which you addressed to the Secretary of State 
for India in the autumn of last year. With that state- 
ment of your Excellency before us, I feel I am bound to 
refer to the matter. I do so particularly because as the 
Hon. Mr. Basu has said, this Council will not meet again 
till September. We are hoping that this war, the ac- 
oursed war, will have coma to an end and that His 
Majesty the Kfng-Btnperor will have bean able to 
proclaim a glorious peace before that time. In that view 
it is not improbable that this question of Post-War 
Reforms will be taken up for consideration before we 
meet again. Your Excellency's Government has spent 
six months over the Despatch you have sent to the 
Secretary of State and we the elected additional members 
of your Oouncil, have submitted to you a Memorandum 
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over which we spent a good deal of time and. thonght. 
The Indian National Oongreas and the Moslem League 
have also put forward a carefully considered sobenoe of re- 
forms. There is thus no doubt much material before the 
Government to help it to come to a decision on the re- 
forms. But, my Lord, we do not know what proposals 
your Esoellenoy’s Government have made on the subject, 
and we request that you may be pleased in fairness to 
be members of ' this Gounoil, to publish these proposals, 
in order that we may submit our criticism on them with 
a view to help the Government to arrive at a correct con- 
clusion, I need hardly say that the question of reforms 
is a much larger one now than it was before the war. 
As Mr. Lloyd George said the other day, the war has 
changed us very much. It has changed the angle of 
vision in India as well in England. I venture to say 
that the war has put the clock of time fifty years for^ 
ward, and I hope and trust that India will achieve in the 
next few years what she might not have done in fifty 
years. Some persons are frightened at the use of certain 
expression ; some dislike the use of the term ' Home 
Bale some cannot bear to bear even of ' Self-Govern- 
ment on Colonial lines.” But all will have to recognise, 
that the reforms after the war will have to be such as 
will meet the requirements of the India of to-day and of 
to-morrow, such as will satisfy the aspirations of her 
people to take their legitimate part in the administration 
of their own country. 

My Lord, among these reforms, one of the most 
important forcibly suggested by the discussion on the 
Budget to-day is that India should eujoy fiscal autonomy,, 
9 
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and that i6a Legislative Couuoili whioh is constituted by 
law, should have the sole power to determine what 
taxes should be raised and how the money raised should 
be spent. The action that has reoencly been taken by 
the Lancashire party in England with reference to the 
increase made in the import duties on cotton goods 
throws a lurid light on the need of having jSsoal antono> 
my conferred on India. As regards the general question 
the claim of us Indiana to have a real voice in the 
administration of our domestic affairs is unanswerable. 
Justice is on our side. The forces of time are on our 
side. We rejoice to think that His Majesty’s Govorn* 
ment is engaged in a righteous war, in the oau.se of 
liberty and justice, and the freedom of nations, small and 
great. It is in no small measure due to thi.s knowledge 
that from the beginning of the war we have heartily 
offered our humble services and have earnestly prayod 
for the success of His Majesty’s arms. Before this 
war we congratulated Hngland because she loved liberty 
and had helped other nations to acquire freedom. 



INDIAN DEMANDS. 


The folloiving is the substance of the speech 
delivered in Kindi by the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviyat at the Special Provincial Congress at LuchnoWt 
on IQth August^ 1917. 

A KETKOSPBCT. 

Biatora and brethren, — In order feo tinderstand the 
-preaant political aituafeion ia India it is necessary to take 
a survey of the past which has led up to it. In doing so 
we must remember that the two great communities 
which inhabit India, the Hindu and the Mahomedani 
are inheritors of two ancient civilizations. The Hindus 
ruled over this empire for thousands of years and 
attained a high degree of civilization which oonopared 
favourably with the other civilizations of the past or the 
present. When the Mahomedans came to India they 
brought with them their own special civilization, which 
had left its mark in Europe, and settled down in this 
country as its permanent inhabitancs. Their best re- 
presentatives achieved a high degree of success in the 
administration which they estajblished here. Thus until 
a little over 150 years ago, when the British established 
a footing in India with a short interval India had 
been governed mainly by its own people. And even to- 
day nearly one-third of India is being governed by 
Indians. In the face of these facts it is absurd for any- 
body to suggest that Indians are not fit for governing 
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thamoelvea. Bali like every osher great oouulirs* 
paaaad tbroagb a period oc nafcioaal deoadet.ce. li was 
at such a time that the reprasenbativaa of oarfcaiu 
European nations eadeavcurad to obonia polhioal powur 
in India. Of these tba English ware suocaasful in doing 
so. They ware distinguished among all the nations of 
Europe for having a liberal and popular system of 
administration. They were the first in luoueru history 
to establish the principle of the govarnmanb of the people 
by the people on a sound and unshakable basis. O'ber 
nations of Europe and America and Japan have taken 
their lessons in parliamentary government from England 
and prospered under it. Indians reconciled themselves 
to the English system of administration because it was 
based on liberal principles. So long as the administration 
of what had coma to be Bnsish India was iu the hands 
of the East India Oompacy, the ChaiTier which thal 
Company held from the English Parliament was limited 
to the slaorb period of 20 years. ]^very time the charter 
bad to be renewed, that Parliament made an enquiry into 
the administration of the country to satisfy itself that 
their administration of India was carried on in a manner 
calculated to promote the moral and material welhbeiug 
of its inhabitants. On one of such occasions, in 1833, 
an Act was passed by the English Parliament which laid 
down that natives of India shall, without distinction 
of race or creed, be admitted to tba highest offices in 
the public services of their country for which their 
■education and ohaxaoter qualified them. When, after the 
mutiny in 1858, the Government of India passed diracMy 
under the Crown, the great Queen of England, speaking 
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as fehe reprasantativs of the people of the United Kingdom, 
gave solemn pledges to the people of India that they would 
be regarded as the equal fallow-subjeots of the Brinish 
people. When the Government of India Bill of 1858 was 
under discussion in Parliament objection was taken to it 
on the ground that the principle of popular representation 
had npt been recognised in the measure. It was urged 
that there was ‘ no better security for good government 
than national representation and the free expression of 
public opinion'. But it was said in reply that 'national 
representation you cannot at present have in India'. But 
education was to be promoted and Indians were to be em* 
ployed in high offices with the view, among other reasons, 
'to fit them for .the anticipated enlargement of their political 
powerSi It was thus made clear that the intention was 
gradually to let the people of India have their proper 
share in governing themselves through their representa* 
tiveS. 

OONSBESS DEMAND FOB SBLP-GOVEKNMBNT. 

Under the Indian Oounoila Act which was passed in 
1861 some Indians were appointed as members of the 
Uegislative Oounoili but their presence counted practically 
for nothing, and as education advanced Indians began to 
feel that the affairs of their country were not being proper- 
ly administered and would not be so administered unless 
and until they allowed a proper share in the administra- 
tion. The very first Indian National Congress which 
met at Bombay in 1885 gave expression to this general 
conviction in its third resolution. Speaking in support 
of that resolution our revered countryman Mr. Dadabhai 
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Naoroji said thafc * they had learnt fronj the English 
people how necessary representation is for good govern- 
ment without it ‘what «ood is it to India to be under 
the British sway. It will be simply another Asiatic 

despotism We are only British druidges or slaves.' 

At its second session, which was presided over by 
Mr. Badabhai Naoroji, the Oongrjss recorded its fixed 
conviction that the introduction of repraseutative institu' 
tions would prove one of the most important practical 
steps towards the amelioration of the condition of the 
people, and that the reform and expansion of the Imperial 
and Provincial Legisiatfve Oouocils had become essential 
alike in the interests of India and England. The 
Congress put forward a definite, well couaiilerad scheme 
of such reform. It is important to recall the essential 
features of that scheme. Not lass than one-half of the 
members of such enlarged Councils wore to be elected, 
Eemember. this was thirty years ago. Not more than 
one-fourbb ware to be officials having seats ex-ojjioio in 
the Ooanoils, and not more than one-fourth were to 
be nominated by Government. All legislative measures 
and all fiaancial questions including all budgets, whether 
they involved new or enhanced taxation or not, were to 
be^ necessarily submitted to and dealt with by thoso 
Councils. The decisions of the tiagislative Councils were 
to be ordinarily binding upon the Executive Govern- 
ment, but the Executive Government was to possess the 
power of overruling the decision arrived at by the 
majority of the Council in ovary case in which in its 
opinion the public interests would suffer by the accept- 
ance of such decision. It was provided, however, that 
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wheoevar this power was ezeroised a full exposition of 
the grounds on which this had been considered necessary 
should be published within one month, and in the case 
of local Governments they should report the oireums- 
tanoes and explain their action to the Government of 
Indiat and in the ease of the latter, it was similarly to 
report and explain to the Secretary of Stats ; and in any 
such case, on a representation made through tho 
Government of India and the Secretary of State by the 
overruled majority, a Standing Committee of the House 
of Commons was to consider the matter, and, if needful, 
report thereon co the full House- You will note that in 
its essential features that scheme was similar to the one 
that was adopted last year by the Congress and the 
Muslim League as a definite step towards self-government. 
In moving the resolution by which it was recommended, 
our esteemed countryman Mr, Surendranath Banerjea 
said in 1886 : ‘ Self-Government is the ordering of nature, 
the will of Divine Providence.’ Every nation must be 
the arbiter of its own destinies — such is the omnipotent 
fiat inscribed by nature with her own hands and in her 
own eternal book. But do we govern ourselves ? The 
answer is, Ho. Are we then living in an unnatural 
state ? Yes, ' in the same state in which the patient lives 
under the ministrations of the physician.' Other speakers 
spoke in similar strain. 

You know what happened afterwards. At the 
request of the Congress Mr. Bradlaugh introduced a Bill 
in Parliament to bring about a reform of the Legislative 
Councils. Thereupon the Government introduced a Bill 
which became law in 1892 by which the Councils were 
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somewhafi refocmad. The reform, however, did not satisfy 
the needs of the country, and in 1905 our lamenced brother 
Mr. Gokhale, speaking as President of the Congress at 
Benares, urged the further enlargement of the Imperial and 
Provincial Councils and an espansion of their powers. He 
said that the goal of the Congress was that India should be 
governed in the interests of the Indians theoaselves and 
that in coarse of tinse a form of government should be 
attained in this country similar to what exists in the self- 
governing colonies of the British Umpire. In the 
following year, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, presiding in his 
82nd year at the Congress at Calcutta, spoke in clearer 
and more emphatio language of the pressing need of the 
introduotiou of self-government in India, The whole of 
his address deserves to be read and re-read many a time. 
He claimed for Indiana in India all the control over the 
administration that Bngliabmen had in England. He 
urged that this was a necessity if the great economic evil 
which was at the root of Indian poverty was to be 
remedied and the progress and welfare of the Indian 
people was to be secured. “ The whole matter,” said 
our Grand Old Man, “can be comprised in one word self- 
government. or Swarai, like that of the United Kingdom 
or the Colonies.” In concluding his memorable address, 
our lata revered countryman said : ‘ Self-government is 
the only and chief remedy. In self-government lie our 
hope, strength and greatness, I do not know what good 
fortune may be in store for me during the short period 
that may be left to me, and if I can leave a world of 
affection and devotion for my country and countrymen,' 
I say : Be united, peroevexe and achieve seU-governmeDt 
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ao thau tha milHona now perishing by poverfey, famine 
and plague, and 6he scores of millions iiha6 are sitarring 
on scanby subsistence may be saved and India may once 
more occupy her proud position of yore among the greatest 
and civilized nations of the world.’ 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji did not say that complete self* 
government should be introduced at once. ‘ Has the time 
arrived’, asked he, ‘to do anything loyally, faithfully and 
systematically as a beginning at once, so that it may 
automatically develop into the full realization of tha 
right of self-government ?’ And ha answered: ’Yes. Not 
only has the time fully arrived, but had arrived long 
past, to make this beginning,.. £f the British people and 
statesman make up their mind to do their duty towards 
■the Indian people they have every ability and statesman- 
ship to devise means to accord self-government within 
no distant time. If there is the will and the oonscienoe 
there is tha way.’ 

It was in response to our agitation that the 
MINTO-MOBLBT BBPOEMS 

were introduced in 1909. They fall far short of the require- 
ments of the situation, but we accepted them as a liberal 
instalment of the reforms needed to give the people a 
substantial share in the management of their sHairs. 
But the experience of four years of the working of the 
reformed Councils, showed the utter helplessness of the 
representatives of the people in those Councils and a 
desire for a further substantia! measure of reform began 
again to be urged at the Congress and in the press. 
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Tha desire for a subafennfeial sfeap towarda self- 
governmant confcitiuad to expraas ifcofalf raoro atjd more 
in an emphatie manner in fcho years fcbab followed. In 
the Congress that was held ab Bombay in 1916, fche 
Presideni: — Sir S. P. Sinha — urged that the only satis- 
faotory form of gcvernment to which India aspires ' is 
government of the people, for the people aud by the 
people.’ 

You will thus see that the cry for seH-government was 
not raised merely during the present war aud because of 
it, but is at least as old as the Indian National Congress 
itself. I have dwelK at such length upon this aspect of 
the question because eft'orts have been made in some 
quarters bo create a prejudice against our proposals by 
the unfounded assertion that the cry for self-government 
or home-rule was for the first time raised by Mrs. Besant 
two years ago and has since been taken up by tha Con- 
gress. Mrs. Besant has done perhaps more than any 
other person during the last twelve months to carry 
on an active propaganda in support of the scheme of 
self.govarnment passed by the Indian National Congress 
and the All-India Moslem League, But she has 
not put forward any new or separate scheme of 
her own. There are not di^erent schemes of the 
Indian National Congress and of the Moslem League and 
of the Home Bale League before the country and the 
Government. There is but one scheme, and that is 
the scheme jointly adopted by the Congress and the 
Moslem League. The Home Buie League has declared 
that it is carrying on a propaganda in support of tha 
Congress and Moslem League schonae. If anybody is to 
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blanae for that scheate, it ie the OongresB and the 
Moslem League and Dot the Home Bale League. But 
this is by the way. 

OXHBK DEMANDS 

From what has been stated above it is clear that 
Indians had been endeavouring for nearly a generation 
to obtain a real measure of self-government in their 
country’s affairs ■when the present war broke out in 
Europe. She had also been oono plaining for thirty years 
that the invidious distinotion whioh the Government 
made between Indians and Europeans in the military 
administration of the country should be obliteratedo 
She had long and repeatedly asked that the unmerited 
slur which the Arms Act, as at present administered, oast 
nnon Indians and the disadvantages bo which it exposed 
them should be removed and that the rules under 
the Act should be suitably modified to aohieve these 
objeots. She had asked that the commissioned ranks in 
the Indian army should be thrown open to all classes 
of Indian subjects to reasonable p’nysioal and educational 
tests, aud that a military college or colleges should be 
established in India where proper military training should 
be given to Indians. She bad asked that Indians shouldT 
ha allowed to join or raise volunteer corps as their Euro* 
pean fellow- subjects were allowed to do. These were 
some of the other long standing grievances of India when 
the war broke out. 

THE IMPBTIJS OF THE WAE 
At the outbreak of the war His Majesty the King- 
Emperor was pleased bo send a gracious message to the 
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princes an3 people of India thaS ha had entered upon the 
war in defence of treaty rights and obligations snd the 
oause of justice and liberty and the unraolasfced indepen- 
dent existence of nations, SDoall and great. The oriunos and 
people of India loyally responded to His Majesty’s appeal 
to stand up to fight for the right and the Empire. India 
will ever be grateful to Lord Hardinge for the courage, 
sympathy and ssatemanship which he showed in decid- 
ing to send the Indian Espofii-iouaty Force to Europe to 
fight for the King and Empire at a critical period of the 
■war. India's loyal response and the splendid heroism 
of her sons in the battlefield won the hearty admiration 
and jui>e appreciations of the leading members of the two 
Houses of Parliament, and of the press of England. 

Such was the situation. 

WHAT DIP IT DEIklAND 

of the G-overnment of India ? In view of the splendid 
rally of India to the cause of the Emuire, the first thing 
it demanded -was that all invidious distinctions hehweea 
the Indian and European fallow-subjects of His Majesty 
should once for ail be obliterated. But it was a matter for 
deep regret that except the limited unancouraging opening 
made under the Indian Defence Force Act, Khese distinc- 
tions remain as they ware before the war broke out, .Moug 
with many others I have bean urging for the last three 
years that oommi'^sioas in the Indian army should be 
thrown open to Indians. I have been repeatedly told 
that the matter has been under consideration. I cannot 
bus regret that the consideration baa boon so prolonged. 
The matter is one of simple justioo. Expediency also 
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demands that the esolnslon of which Indians have 
so long complained should no longer continue to 
hurt and discourage them, particularly in view of 
the face that the end of the war is not yet in 
sight and that there may yet be an unending call upon 
Indians to dght for the King and the country, For 
the same reasons the rules under the Arms Act which 
have produced a deplorably emasculating effect upon a 
large section of the people should be suitably modified. 
It is also essential that the recommendations which were 
made in the shape of amendments to the Indian Defence 
Force Bill and which were unfortunately rejected should 
be accepted by Government and provision made for 
the military training of Indian youths between the age of 
16 and 18 as has been made in the case of Europeans, 
and for the enrolment of Indians of higher age for Local 
military service as also had been made in the case of 
Europeans. 


OONSTITUTIONAL EBFOKMS 

As regards constitutional reforms, the Congress anc^ 
the Moslem League have recommended that His Majesty 
the King-Emperor should be pleased to issue a procla- 
mation announcing that it is the aim and intention of 
British policy to confer self-government on India at an 
early date. In view of the pronouooements of respon- 
sible statesmen of England and soma of the highly placed 
officials in this country I cannot understand why the 
Government oannot make such a pronouncement at onog, 
as there is evidently no serious difference of opinion 
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aboub salf-governmenti being tho goal of Btifciah policy ia 
ladia. 

As regards the definite steps towards self-government 
which the Congress and the Moslem League have recom- 
mended should be taken after the war, there is no doubt a 
diffarenoe of opinion between some of the officials of the 
Government and the representatives of the public. The 
differeuce reduces itself in reality to a question of the 
pace at which progress abouUd be made towards self- 
government. One should have thought that suoh a 
difference of opinion would not lead to a quarrel. But 
unfortunately this has not buen so. There are soirte 
highly placed officials in the Government of India and in 
several of the local Governments who evidently think 
that the proposals of the Oongreisa and tho Moslem 
licague in this direction are estravagant. His ExcoHoncy 
the Viceroy has told us that he and bis Councillors 
were engaged for sis months during tho last year 
in framii'g proposals of reform which in their opionion 
should be adopted at the and of the war and which 
they have submitted bo the Seoretary of State for the 
.consideration of His Majesty’s Government. Judging 
Irom the utterances of several provinoxal Governors 
these proposals seem to be of a minor character and to 
fail far short of the demands of the Congress. The 
public do not yet know what those proposals are. Our 
repeated rtquest that they shouldi be published has not 
bean granted. They know that those proposals have 
been pressed upon the Seorefcary of State for bis accept- 
ance. It therefore dearly become our duty to carry on 
an educaiiive and demonstrative propaganda in support 
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of the proposals which tihc Congress and fahe Moslem 
Xiaagae have jointily placed before the Government. 

If the schenoe of reforms which we have urged 
is adopted in full at the end of the war, as wa 
desire it should be, it will not alter the form of 
our Government. It will not break up the existing 
machinery and replace it with something new. The 
institution and departments which exist will con* 
tinua. Sat what will happen will be that except 
in certain non-domestic matters, the voice of the 
Legislative Oounoil, which will contain an elected 
mojority of members, shall ordinarily prevail over 
the voice o*£ the Executive Government, that all financial 
proposals shall be laid before the Legislative Council 
and passed by it ; and that in the Executive Council 
half the number of members shall be Indians, It is true 
that if these changes are adopted the character of the 
Government will be radmaily altered. To the extent it 
will be, it will become a representative Government but 
no untoward results need be apprehended from it. The 
Viceroy will have the power to veto any decision of the 
Legislative Council whenever he will deem it fit in public 
interest to do so. If this safeguard should not be consi- 
dered sufficient to allay apprehension and to inspire 
confidence among our English fellow-subieots, further 
reasonable safeguards can be provided. But there is 
nothing in our proposals which can justify an attitude of 
anger and alarm on the part of any of our European 
fellow-subjects. I was amused to hear the other day 
that one of these — and a quite sober and respectable 
.gentleman he was — said that he did not object to oox 
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desiring hotce-rule for ourselvep bufi that ho objocfed to 
his being placed Tinder cur rulo. Well, nobody will force 
him into thaf: position. If ho is not prepared to live and 
work with us as an equal fellow- subjeofc, ho will bo quite 
free to quit our country. But the stops towards self- 
governmenl which we desire to be taken after the 
war, will not yet convert the Govornnaent of India 
into an Indian Government. They wiil convert it 
into a mised Government of Indians and Bnglish- 
man, We are not working for a saparation from 
England. We desire that even when full solf. 
government has been established in India, the connection 
between India and England should continue for our 
mutual advantage. There is nothing in that idea to hurt 
our national sentiment. The most powerful of nations 
have found it necessary or advantageous to maintain 
friendly aUiaz'ees with other nations. Bub whether our 
connection with England will continue will depend very 
much on the attitude- of our British fellow- eubieobs 
towards us, nor is there any occasion for those of our 
European follow- subjects who are engaged in trade and 
commerce, to be alarmed at our proposals. If they are 
carried out and, if we get a fair chance of promoting the 
trade and prosperity of our or untry, we shall be able to 
do much greater trade with each other than we do at 
present. The history of several countries proves this 
beyond question. 


BBPBBSSION 

But unfortunately sonae of the advocates of the 
official proposals seem to have been so convinced of the 
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reasooabloneBs of their own proposals, and of the 
extreme andesirahility of the proposals of the Congress 
that they seem to have thought it their duty to use 
their offioial authority to discourage agitation in 
support of the popular proposals. I have not seen the 
circular which the Government of India are said 
to have issued to provinoial Governments. But I 
have no doubt in my mind that such a circular was 
issued and that several provinoial Governments based 
upon it the policy of repression which they have followed. 
It is also my conviction that the order of internment 
passed against Mrs. Besant and Mr. Arundale and 
Mr. Wadia was passed in pursuance of that policy. I 
do not say that Mrs. Besant never wrote anything which 
was open to legal objection nor do I say that she did. 
What I do say is that if she infringed the law in speaking 
or writing, and if the infringement was serious enough bo 
deserve action being taken upon it, she should have been 
proceeded against according to ,bha ordinary law of the 
land. I consider that in proceeding as the Madras 
Government did against her and her two colleagues, they 
had abused the power which they possessed under the 
Defence of India Act. 

The Defence of India Act was olearly meant to bo 
used against the enemies of the Government. I do not 
believe and Indians generally do nob believe that Mrs. 
Besant is an enemy of the British Government. It is 
in this view that a feeling of great injustice is ranking in 
the public mind and it will continue to do so until she 
and her oolleagnes are released. It would be evidence of 

strs ngtb and not of weakness on the part of Govern* 
10 
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menfe, if ottb of deference to ladian publio feeling, ib 
would cancel the order of internmant in question, lb 
should similarly cancel the orders of internment under 
which Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali have so 
long been deprived of their freedom of movement, with* 
out any definite charge being formulated and proved 
against them. 

We are often bold that we ought not to agitate while 
the war is going on. !Elveryone will agree thas those who 
are really busy with work connected with the war should 
not be disturbed. Bub how many people are really absorb- 
ed in work oouneobed with the war ? A war cabinet 
'has replaced the ordinary British cabinet and has 
set a number of British statesmen free to consider 
and work out many proposals of reform, even consti- 
tutional reform of a far-reaching oharaoter. The Elec- 
toral Beform Bill has bean passed. The Irish problem 
is nearing solution. Various committees have been busy 
formulating schemes for the devolopment of British trade 
after the war and schemes of improved national education. 
In India also it is but a few who are really so absorbed iu 
work connected with the war as not to be able to devote 
time to other questions. His EsoaUency the Viceroy 
and his Oouuoillors did find time to formulate proposals 
of reform. Owing to the war activity in several depart- 
ments has been curtailed, and I bops I am not wrong in 
thinking that at no previous time did the ofiieers of 
Government here find themselves so little pressed for 
time as many of them do at present. So far as we 
Indians are concerned, while we must do our duty in 
making such contributions to the war in men and money 
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as we can, I shall be glad to know that outside the 
army there are many Indiaos in the ooanbry who have 
had the honoar of any rasponsibility oouneoted with the 
actual ooaduot of the war being placed upon them- 
Anyhow, many of us feel that as matters stand, we 
should be failing in our duty to our country and country- 
men and to oar King-Boaperor if we did not do what 
lies in our power to press the reforms which we consider 
to ba essential for the progress and welfare of our people 
upon the oonsideration of the Government. And this 
brings me to the question of 

WHAT THE SITUATION DEMANDS OP US, 

The first thing is a clear realization of what wa desire 
to aohieve. And the second, a firm determination to do all 
that is necessary to aohieve it. As regards the first, I am 
sure that we educated men understand what self-govern- 
meot or home-rule means. I am equally sure that there is 
a vast body of our countrymen and countrywomen who 
have to ba taught to understaud what self-government 
means and to feel an earnest desire to obtain it. Let us 
remember that our English fellow-subjects are not easy to 
persuade. Tou must oonvinoe them that nob only a few but 
the great bulk of our people desire self-government. And in 
this oonneebion I cannot do better than remind you of the 
earnest advice given to us by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
in his presidential address in Oalcutta in 1906. Said 
our revered leader : ‘ While- we put the duty of leading 
us on to self-government on the beads of the present 
British statesmen, we have also the duty upon our- 
selves to do all we can to support those statesmen 
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by, on the oae hand, preparing our Indian people 
for fche right underafeandiag, axercisd f'-'id QajoymjQfe 
of self-govarotnenii, and, on the other hand, of convinc- 
ing the British people that we justly claim and 
must have all British rights. I put before the Oongresa 
my suggestions for their oonsideratioD. To put the 
matter in right form, wa should send our “Petition of 
gights ” to His Majesty the King-Emperor, to the 
House of Commons and to the House of Eiords. ' The- 
next thing I suggest,’ said Mr. Dadabhai. ‘ for your con- 
sideration is that the well-to-do Indian should raise a 
large fund of patriotism. With this fund we should, 
organize a body of able men and good speakers, to go to 
ail the nooks and coroers of India and inform the people 
in their own languages of oar British rights and how to 
asaroisa and enjoy them ; also to send to England an- 
other body of able speakers, and to provide means to go 
throughout the country and by large meetings to oon- 
vinoa the British people that wa justly claim and must 
have all British rights of Self-Government..,....’ 

‘ Agitate, agitate over the whole length and breadth 
of India in every nook and corner — peacefully of course — 
if we really mean to get justice from John Bull. Satisfy 
him that we are in earnest. All India must learn the 
lesson — of sacrifice of money and of earnest peipsonal 
work. By doing that I am sure that the British 
coneoieno'e will triumph and the British people will 
support the present statesmen in their work of giving 
India responsible self-government in the shortest possible 
period. We mast have a great agitation in England as 
well as here.’ 
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£'ari)har oq, oar grand old leader said : Agifeafee ; 
agiiiafea means inform. Inform, inform the Indian people 
'whab their rights are and why and how they should 
obtain them and inform the British people and why they 
should grant them.' 

' The organization which 1 suggest, and which I may 
call a band of political missionaries in all the provinces 
will serve many purposes at onoa-— bo inform the people 
of their rights as Bricish citizens, to prepare them to 
olaim those rights by petitions and when the rights are 
obtained, to exercise and enjoy them,’ 

It was a matter of regret and reproach to ns that we 
had not carried out this earnest advice of our revered 
leader so long. The Minto-Morley reforms of 1909 
lulled us into the belief that we had got a liberal instal- 
ment of reform- But the experience of the last few 
years had shown that those reforms have not given any 
effective voice to the representatives of the people 
in the administration pf the country’s affairs ; and 
now that the need for a substantial measure of reform 
towards self-government is more keenly realised and 
the time forces are in a special degree favourable to the 
cause of freedom aud self -governmeut. I hope that we 
shall loyally respond bo the exhortation of our departed 
'Grand Old Man and earnestly carry on agitation for self, 
government on the .lines indicated by him. 1 may here 
inform you that a petition to Parliament is under prepara- 
tion, and will soon be ready and begin to be oirculated 
4or signatures. 1 trust you will obtain as large a number 
of signatures to it as you can. It is essential that be- 
, tween now and the meeting of the next Congress, we 
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should thoroughly organise ourselves iu the way suggested 
by Mr. Dadabhai Naorojiaod should preaoh the dootriue 
of self-government or Swaraj in every nook aud oornor 
of oar provinces. We should establish self-government 
or Swaraj Leagues or Home-Bule Leagues, to propagate 
the idea and to enlist the intelligent and earnest support 
of our people for our proposals. I hope you will all 
endeavour to carry out this idea. I expect that the 
next Congress which will meet at Calcutta will be at- 
tended by a very large nunaber of people. I presume 
you are aware that the joint session of the All-India 
Congress Committee and of the Council of the Muslim 
League has recommended that on the day the Congress 
will be bald in Calcutta a Congress Durbar should 
be held in every disbrioB at which a translation of 
the presidential address should be read and the ru- 
solubions on salf-governmeat which were passed by 
the last Congress and the Moslem League i,j December 
last at Lucknow should be adopted. I feel certain 
that if wa shall carry out the advioa of Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji we shall demonstrate that we deserve 
self-government and wa shall win the first substantial 
step towards it, urged tu the scheme of the Congress and 
the Muslim League within twelve months of the end of 
the present war. Bight aud justice are on our side. The 
hime spirit is with us. English statesmen have acknow- 
ledged that India has freely given her lives and treasure 
in the cause of the Empire and that things cannot there- 
fore be left as they are. If we do not win self-government 
now the fault will be entirely ours. To ensure success 
it is neoessary that our agitation should be universal and 
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infeenae. It is egaally neoeesaty thab ife should ba- 
s6rio6Iy constitnfcional. Onr position is olear and strong. 
We are nob asking for separation from Bogland. "We are 
asking for self-government within the Empire under the 
British Crown. The oause of self-government does not 
require to ha supported by arguments showing wherein 
a foreign system of administration has faileid. Self- 
government is the natural system of Government. An 
alien government even at its best entails many inevit- 
able disadvantages. Macaulay truly observed that no 
nation oan be perfectly well governed till it is com- 
petent to govern itself ; and we are familiar with the 
diotum of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that ‘ good 
government could never be a substitute for govern- 
ment by the people themselves.’ As Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji put it we claim self-government as our right as 
British subieots, and even if the British system of admi- 
nistration in India were much less open to just criti- 
cism than it is, even then we should have been justified 
in asking for self-government. But while we frankly 
acknowledge the good that the British Governnoent has 
done us in many diieotions, we oannot shut our eyes 'to- 
its many shortoomings. Take for instance the question 
of education# Think of the state of general education in 
India when the English came to this country and 
compare it with what it is at present, and you oannot 
but feel grateful for what has been accomplished. But 
consider at the same time wbat remains to be done in 
the field of education. Compare the progress in education 
which self-governing Japan achieved in thirty years 
with what has been aohieved in double that period 
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in India. In 1872, when Japan infcroduoad its syatem 
of nabiooal education only 28 per eant. of the children of 
aohool-going age ware at school ; by 1903 the percent- 
age had risen to 90 ; it stands higher now. In 
India, after nearly 60 years of the great edaoation 
dispatch of 1854 and the organizations that followed 
the percentage of the ehildran of school-going age is 
still below 20 ! For decades past we have bean 
urging that more and more should be done for 
the education of the people, but the progress achieved 
has been woefully slow. You will remember our 
lamented brother Mr. Gokhale introduced his Flementary 
Education Bill whioh would have permitted elementary 
education being made compulsory in certain areas in 
certain conditions, and you will remember that the Bill 
was defeated by the oppostHon of the bureaucracy tha^ 
governs ns. It is surprising that we have come to the 
conviction that we shall never be able to properly 
promote the education of our people until we have a 
voice in the administration of our ajafairs! Similarly 
there is much to complain of in many other departments. 
Let us take the guestion of the employment of Indians 
in the higher public services of the country. You know 
that the examination for admission into the Indian Civil 
Service is held in far-off England only. It is a manifest 
injustice to Indians. Mr. Dadabhai N aoroji began an 
agitation in 1867 that examinations for admission into 
the Indian Civil Service should be held simultaneously in 
India and in England to enable the youths of this country 
to have a fair chance of competing for the higher servioas 
of their own country. Bat half a century of agitation 
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lias noli sufScecl to saonra that small jastioe to us. The 
result isi as has been pointed out by my friend Pandit 
Hirday Nath Kanzrn in his recently published and 
excellent pamphlet on the Publio Services in India, 
that on the Ist April 1917, out of 1,478 posts ordinarily 
reserved for the members of the Indian Oivil 
'Service, only 146 or about 10 per cent, were held 
by statutory natives of India ! It hardly needs saying 
that if India had been governed in the interests 
of Indians, we should have found the very reverse of 
this, vig., that 90 per cent, of the posts in question were 
held by Indians and only 10 per cent, by Europeans. 
'The state of affairs out of the Indian Civil Service was 
hardly better. The total number of appointments, 
carrying a salary of Bs. 5i00 and upwards, was 5,390 in 
1910, and of these only 17 per cent, were held by 
Indians and 83 per cent, by Europeans and Ear Chians I 
'This is on the oivil side. So far as the army is concern- 
ed, it is entirely officered by our British fellow-subieots. 
Notwithstanding our repeated prayers, the commissioned 
ranks of the Indian army have never yet been opened 
to Indians. Notwithstanding all the fidelity, devotion 
and heroism with which Indians have served His Majesty 
and his predecessors for ove;r a century they cannot yet 
rise beyond the position of subadar-major and risaldar- 
'Unajor. 

I mVUI draw attention to only one other matter. We 
appreciate at its proper value the growth of Indian trade 
and commerce But it is largely in the hands of Euro- 
peans. We have not been helped to obtain our fair share 
in it. And our industries have nob bean developed as 
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they could have been developed and as they ou^bt to 
have been developed. What is it that 1=1 responsible for 
these and many others of our grievances ? It 
is the existing system of administration. Generally 
speahing, our English-fellow aubjeota who coma 
to this country at the age of 25 or 21 and who 
retire from it for good at 55, cannot take that keen 
and abiding interest in promoting the intorosts of 
India and Indiana as we Indians can do ; and, in matters 
where there is a conflict between the interests of India 
and Indians on the one side and of England and English- 
men on the other, many of them not unnaturally place 
the interests of their own country and people before our 
interests. These and many other economic and adminis* 
trative considerations which vitally affect the moral and 
material well-being of our people and determine our 
political status in the scale of nations, have ingrained the 
conviction in us, so well expressed by Mr. Dndahhai 
JSTaoroji, that self-government Is the only and chief 
remedy, and that in self-government lies oiir hope 

Sisters and brethren, let us now put forth a sustain- 
ed effort commensurate with the depth and oarnostnesa 
of this conviction for achieving that which we consider 
to be best for our country and our people. Lot us act 
without fear and without reproach, doing no wrong our- 
selves but not desisting from our duty oven if a wrong 
should be done to us. It is a matter for thankfulness 
that unlike some of the other provincial Governments 
the Government of these provinces have taken up the 
correct attitude of not interfering with oonstitutional 
agitation for self-government. I have every hope that 
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they will oontinne io thai; afebitada and bhab so far as 
these provinces ace oonoerned there will be no unoeces- 
sary obstacles placed in one path. Bab notwithstanding 
this, and whether oar work lies here or in other pro* 
vinoes, ib is essential that in taking up secions oonstitu- 
tional agitation, we all should have a clear mind and a 
firm determination as to how we shall discharge our duty. 
We should take every care bo do nothing that is wrong, 
nothing that will expose us io just reproaob. But it in 
spite of it, trouble should overtake ns in the exercise of 
our constitutional rights, we must suffer it with calm 
determination and not run away from it. If we shall so 
bear ourselves, I feel sure that either obstacles will not 
arise in our path, or if they do, they will not take long to 
melt. We have really no enemies to be afraid of if we 
do not harbour an enemy within ourselves, which makes 
us slaves of fear and of personal selfish considera* 
tioDS. The path of our duty is clear. Let us tread it as 
men. 

Sisters and brethren, I have detained you very long, 
but before I resume my seat 1 should like to say just a 
few words which I wish would reach the ears of our 
fellow- subjects of the Indian Oivil Service and the non- 
ofSeial European community in India. They both 
possess great infiuenoe and power in this country and 
they can infiuenoe opinion in England also. Many 
of them have lived long in or been connected with this 
country. We are entitled to claim sympathy from them 
in our aspirations and help and oo-opecation in realizing 
them. It is possible that some of our proposals 
appear to some of them as impraoii cable and even 
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exfcravaganti. We are prepared to jusfeify them, aad where 
we oannot, to modify them. We do not claim infallibi- 
lity for our judgment. I appeal to them to approach a 
consideration of our proposals in a spirit of friendliness 
and sympathy, and to help in bringing about a change in 
the constitution of the Government of our country which 
will be in consonance with the principles of liberty, 
justice and the free and unmolested existence and develop- 
ment of every people, for which the British Empire has 
bean making an enormous sacrifice of life and treasure 
and which alone can ensure the right measure of happi- 
ness and prosperity to India and glory to England. I 
have the privilege of knowing several men among them 
who, though they do not sea eye to eye with us, take a 
lar^e-minded view of the relations which should exist 
between India and England in the future, who desire 
that justice should be done to India’s claims. I appeal 
to them actively to throw the weight of their infiuenoe 
in favour of justice and freedom. And I hope I do not 
appeal in vain. 

But, however that may be, my countrymen, let us 
remember that the duty of working out our salvation lies 
principally upon ourselves. Let us do it faithfully and 
unfiinohingly. Let us organixe oaraalves without any 
further loss of time, and arrange to preach the great jiftin- 
fra, the humane religion of self-government or Swaraj or 
home-rule in every home, in all parts of our country. Let 
us teach every brother and sister Hindu and Mussalman, 
Farsi and Christian, &o., young and old, humble as well as 
high, to understand the meaning of self-government, to 
desire it and to work for it, each to the extent of his or her 
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ability with all ths earnestness he or she can. In one 
word, let ns put onr soul into the business, and God 
willing success will crown our efforts sooner than many 
of us at present imagine. 



SBLF-GOYERNMENT FOR INDIA. 


Speaking in support of the Self-Government Besolu- 
iion at the Calcutta Congress of 1917 ^ Bandit Madm 
Mohan Malaviya said •“ — 

We ask fabali ishe representatives of the peupie should 
have power to determine how t>be taxes should be raised 
as otherwise representation would be meaniuglass. The 
uexii demand that we make is that the representation of 
the people whom the Government admitted into the 
Councils should have power to control the exooutive. 
When the Government iutroduoed representative institu- 
tions in this country they most have foreseen, and if they 
have not they were very unwise, that raprosentative 
institutions are a misnomer, it they did not carry with 
them power and rasponsibility of tha peoplu’s raprosunta- 
tives to control the action of Exocutive Government. 
With that power follows the power of tha purse. Oar 
English fellow-subjeotB have taught us through their 
glorious literature that it is the people who pay the 
taxes, who ought to determine, through their representa- 
tives in the Councils, how these taxes should be spent. 
That power of the purse is a national growth and develop- 
ment of representative institutions. We have dealt with 
the realities of the situation and we have to deal with 
tha facts as you dad them here to-day. The Congress- 
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Xieague scheme is a natural and rational advance upon 
the lines under which political institutions have been 
working so far in this country. It is therefore no good 
telling us that our scheme does not fit in with the schemes 
formulated m other countries. The Gongress-Iieague 
scheme is suitable to the conditions in India. Some of 
our critics tell us that responsible government means a 
government which is responsible to the representatives 
of the people and removable at the pleasure of the repre> 
sentatives. I wish these critics showed a little more consi- 
deration, a little more generosity, in dealing with us and 
oredited us with a little more common* sense. Self- 
Government meaus that the Esecutive is responsible to 
the people. When we spoke of Self-Government we spoke 
of Self-Government on oolonial lines. In the Colonies 
the Executive is responsible to the Legislature. That 
being so it is entirely wrong to say that in asking for 
Self-Government we are asking for something less than 
responsible Government. It is said that we might have 
put into our soheme a little more generosity and a little 
more enthusiasm but you must remember that when they 
who put it forward had not only to think of you and me, 
but of the bureaucracy and all those who are represented 
by Lord Sydenham and the framers were probably wiser 
in couching it in a language which may not satisfy us, but 
which has in it all the promise of the realization of res- 
pousibls Government in the near future, The resolution 
says that Self-Government should be introduced by 
stages. The Congress did not ask that Self-Government 
on oolonial lines s^^ould be iutroduoed at once. The next 
stage would be conferring of responsible Government to 
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this country. The Oongress programme is not inoonaia- 
tent with the pronouncement made in the Parliament in 
August lass. But you must remember that there are 
some who would make these stages occur at longer inter- 
vals than we desire. Let us, however, hope that our 
united voice and judgment will prevail against the voice 
of those who want to delay the period when full responsi- 
ble Government should be established in this country. 



THE UONTAGU-GHELMSFORD REFOHIIS. 


Soon after the pubUoatton of Indian Oonstitutionctl 
JReforms by the Rt Hon. Mr. E. S. Montagu and H. E. 
Lord Ohelmsford^ Pandit Malaviya wrote the following 
criticism of the proposals ; — 

The proposals of the Secretary of State anfi the 
Viceroy relating to constitutional reform are, it is. 
scarcely necessary to say, the result of many months 
of earnest discussion and careful deliberation held under 
ciroumstanoeB which are too well*hnown to reguire 
recital. In the words of their authors the proposals are 
of “jgreat intricacy and importance”, and it is only right 
that they should have been published for "full and 
public discussion before being considered by His 
Majesty’s Government in England. Both because of 
their inherent importance and of the high official 
position of their authors, the proposals deserve most 
careful consideration at the hands of all serious- minded 
persons who are interested in the future of this country. 

2. There is much in the proposals that is liberal, 
and that will mean a real and beneficial change in the 
right direction, which we must welcome and be grateful 
for; but there are also grave deficiencies which must 
be made up before the reforms can become adequate 
to the requirements of the country. In the first category 
are the proposals, taking them in the order in which they 
11 
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have been placed in the summary, to place the salary of 
the Secretary of State on the estimates of she United 
Kingdom, and to appoint a Select Gommittaeof the House 
of Commons for Indian affairs ; to increase the Indian 
element in the Governor-General’s Executive Oounoil by 
the appointment of a second Indian Member ; to replace 
the present Legislative Council of the Governor-General 
by a Legislative Assembly, which will consist of about 
one hundred members of whom two-thirds will be 
elected ; to associate Standing Committees, two-thirds of 
which should be elected by the non-offioial membersi 
with as many Departments of Government as possible ; 
and to allow supplementary questions to be put by any 
member of the Legislative Assembly. In the same 
category come many provisions relating to the Provincial 
Governments, for instance, the proposal that in every 
Province (and this will include the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and 
Assam) the Executive Government should consist of a 
Governor and an Executive Council, — which should 
consist of two members, one of whom will be an Indian, — 
and a Minister or Ministers nominated by the Governor 
from the elected members of the Legislative Council ; that 
these Ministers should be in charge of portfolios dealing 
with certain subjects ; that on these subjects the decisions 
of the ministers should be fiual-~*8abjeoi only to the 
Governor's advice and control ; that though the power 
of control is reserved to the Governor, it is axpeoted that 
he would refuse assent to the proposals of his ministers 
only when the oonsequenoes of aoquiasoenoe would be seri- 
ous ; that it is not intended that he should be in a posi- 
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■tion bo refuse asseab ab discrebion bo his miaisber's 
proposals ; bhab m each Provinoe an enlarged Legisla* 
bive CouDoil wibh a subsbanbial eleobed majoriby should 
be esbahlished ; bhab fabe members should be elected 
on as broad a franbbise as possible ; bhab every member 
oftheOouaoil should be enbibled bo ask supplamenbary 
•queabious ; bhab Sbaading Oommlbbees, oonsisbing mainly 
of members eleobed by the Legislative Council, should 
be abbacbed bo each Department; bhab there should 
be a complete separafaion made between Indian and 
Provinoial heads of revenue; that the Provinces 
should make conbribabions of fixed amounts bo „bbe 
■Oovernmenb of India, which should be the first 
charge on Provinoial revenues ; that Provincial Govern- 
ments should have certain powers of taxation and bor- 
•rowing ; and the last, bub nob the least important, bhab 
the Budget should be laid before the Legislative Council 
*nd subject to one reservation, should be altered so as 
•to giveefifeet to resolutions of that Oonncil. That reser- 
vation is that if the Legislative Council should refuse to 
accept the Budget proposals for certain subjects, which 
are described as "reserved subjects,” the Governor-in- 
■Oounoil should have power to restore the whole or any 
part of bhe original allotment, on the Governor certifying 
that, for reasons to be stated, such restoration is in his 
opinion essential either bo the peace or tranquillity of the 
Province or any part thereof, or to the discharge of his 
responsibility for reserved subjects. The reservation is 
no doubt vary wide, and it will require to be abandoned 
or modified. I shall deal with it later. Of the same 
•favourable character are the proposals that complete 
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popular control should, as far as possible, be established 
in looal bodies ; that racial bars that still exist in regu- 
lations for appointment to the public services should be 
abolished ; that in addition to recruitment in England 
where such exists, a system of appointment to all the' 
public services should be established in India ; and that 
peroentages of recruitment in India with a dehuite rate 
of increase, should be fixed for all the services, though 
the percentage suggested for the Indian 'Civil Service is 
inadequate and will require to be increased from 33: 
to 50 per cent, at once. The proposals relating to the 
Native States also seem to be satisfactory. Taking 
these proposals as a whole, so far as they go, they 
obviously constitute a liberal advance upon the existing 
state of affairs for ' which Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford are entitled to our grateful aoknowledg- 
Dcents. But in my opinion they do not go far enough 
to meet she reguirementa of the country. The effoot of 
the proposals is summarised by their authors in para. 
353 of their report in the following words : — 

"We begin with a great extension of local self- 
government so as to train the electorates in the matters 
which they will best understand. Simultaneously we 
provide a substantial measure of <eelf-government in the 
Provinces and for better representation and more 
criticism in the Governmeitt of India and for fuller 
knowledge in Parliament. And we suggest machinery 
by means of which at regular stages the element of 
responsibility can be continuously enlarged and that of 
ofiioial control oontinuously diminished! in a way 
that will guarantee ordered progress and afford aa 
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■anawar to immediate raprasantatioaa aad agitation.” 
This certainly maana progreaa, but it means unduly 
■alow progress ; whereas if India is to be equipped • 
industrially and politioally, to discharge her obliga- 
tions to her owjn children and to the Empire in the 
immediate future that confronts her, it is imperatively 
neoesaary that an adequately rapid rate of progress 
'Should be ensured by the introduction of a larger measure 
•of self-government in the Provinces and a substantial 
measure of it in the Government of India itself, 

TEE OOHGBESS-LEAGX7B SCHEME. 

3. The OongresB* League scheme was framed to 
•secure what, in the present circumstances of India, the 
united wisdom of educated India believes to be the tight 
•measure of power to the people, acting through their 
xepreeentatives in the Councils, both in the Frovinoial 
•and the Imperial administrations. It reserved absolute 
power to the Central Eseoutiva Government in all 
matters relating to the defence of the country, war and 
peace and foreign and political relations. It also reserv- 
ed sufficient power to every Executive Government to 
•prevent any legislation or policy being adopted which 
•it considered injurious. It will be obvious from the 
list of proposals summarised above that Mr. Montagu 
end Lord Chelmsford have adopted many recommend- 
ations of the Congresa-Laagua scheme ; but they have 
discarded its vital feature, vis., the sharing by Govern- 
ment of power with the representatives of the people, 
except in so fat as they have proposed to give power 
4iO the Provincial Legislative Councils in respect of suoh/ 
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aubjeota as may be “ traaafsrred ” 6o them. I fchint 
that they have done so for insufficient reasons. If 
they could make up their miuds to raoomoiend that 
power should be shared by them with the represen- 
tatives of the people to the extent urged by the Con- 
gress and the Muslim League, the objections which they 
have urged, could be met by alterations and amend- 
ments in the scheme For instance, all the arguments 
which they have put forward against the proposal that 
the Indian Members of the Executive Council should be 
elected by the elected Members of the Legislative Coun. 
oil, could be met by laying it down that the Governor 
should nominate tbe Indian Members out of a panel to 
be recommended by the elected members. The objeoft of 
the Oongross-League proposal clearly is that tbe Indian 
Members of the Executive Oouooil shculd be men who 
enjoy the confidence of the public as represented by 
the Legislative Council. So long ns tins obj ict was 
secured, no one would quarrel about the method which 
might be adopted to attain it. But it is e^senttal that 
the object should be secured. In summing up their 
criticism of the Congress-League scheme as a whole, 
after describing its vital features, the distinguished 
authors say : “ Our first obervation is that in our view 
such a plan postulates the existence of a competent 
electorate, and an assembly which will be truly repre- 
aentative of the people." They believe that both a 
sound electoral system and truly representative assem- 
blies will be evolved in time, bub they say they cannot 
assent to proposals which could only be justified on 
the assumption that such institutions would be imme- 
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dfately forthoomibg. Here I reepaotfully join iaaae 
with the authora. I firmly believe that suoh inatita- 
tioDS can be, and that therefore they ought to be, 
brought into exiatenoe now. I will show later on that 
this can be done. 

4. In dealing with the proposals of the Oongreas* 
Iieague scheme relating to the representation of minor-' 
ities, the distinguished authors seena to oomplain that 
separate electorates are proposed in all Provinces even 
where Mahomedans are in a majority, and that wher- 
ever thay are numerically weak the proportion suggest- 
ed is in excess of their numerical strength. But this 
rule was initiated and established by the Government 
in spite of the protests of non-Muslims But having 
been so established, Hindus could not expect to effect a 
compromise with the Mahomedans on any other basis at 
any rata at present. They agreed to an even larger pro- 
portion than their present representation for the same 
reason. The figures of the seats to be reserved for the 
special Muslim electorates in the various provinces were 
of course arrived at no other basis than that of 
negotiation. But the Hindus agreed to them deliberately 
in order to secure the union and co-operation of Hindus 
and Hussalmans for the common good of the people as a 
whole. It is g.uite true that a privileged position of this 
kind is open to the objection that if any other community 
hereafter makes good a claim to separate representation, it 
can be satisfied only by deduction from the non-MtisIim 
seats, or else by a rateable deduction from both Muslim 
and non- Muslim seats. But when Hindus and Muslims 
did come to an agreement like the one in question, one 
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need noi despair ihafa, in ease of a real neoessiiiy, their 
leaders would be able to arrive at soma solution. They 
have learnt to recognisa the truth that compromises have 
sometimes to be made bs' individuals and even by 
communities for {artharing the oommoa good. The 
authors themselves also have after weighing the whole 
situation, rightly, though with justifiable reluotanoe, 
assented to the maintenanoe of separate representation 
for Mabomsdans for the present, although thej’’ have 
reserved their appcovai of the particular proposals set 
before them, until they have ascertained what their 
effect upon other interests will be, and have made 
provision for them. 

5. I will not attempt to deal just now with all the 
oritieism which the distinguished authors have bestowed 
upon the Oongress-League scheme. I expect that a 
statement will be prepared in due course on behalf of 
the Congress and the Muslim Lsague in which these 
objections will be considered at length. Though some 
of these objeotions may not be without weight, I believe 
they oan be fairly and fully mat ; and I still think that 
with some modifioations, which 1 have no doubt the 
Congress and the Muslim League will agree to, that 
scheme will best meet the present requirements of the 
oountr’y, and constitute a satisfactory first stage of ' res- 
ponsible government’ in India, — responsible not in the 
strict teohnieal sense in whioh the word has bsen inter- 
preted by the authors of the proposals and is generally 
snderstood in England, but in a more restricted sense, 
viz., that every member of the Executive Government 
would, before taking office, be informed under the autho- 
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'xiiiy of Parliamanfi bhat; bhongh he does nob hold office ab 
the will of bh'a Legislative Coancil, he mast hereafter 
consider himself morally responsible bo the people bo 
administer bhair affairs in oonformifcy with their wishes 
as expressed through bheir rapresentatives In the Ooun- 
oils. Bab I recognise that the proposals which have 
'been pat forward by Mr. Monbaga and Lord Chelmsford 
after months of disoassion and deliberation, have reduced 
the chances of the Congrass-Leagae scheme being accept- 
ed ; and I think bhat, in the oircamstanoes of -the case, 
the most practical course for us to adopt will be bo press 
fot such modifications and expansion of the proposals in 
•question as will make them adeqaata and com plete, If 
this is done, it will necessarily assimilate them in 
•principle to the Congress-Leagua scheme. 

The conditions of the Problem. 

BDXJOAXIONAL BAOKWABDNBSS. 

6. In considering the imitations of the proposals pnt 
■forward by Mr. Montagu and Lord Ohelmsford, we have 
•no doubt to bear in mind that they regarded the an- 
•nouncement of the 20th August last as laying down the 
terms of their reference. But it seems to me that they 
have put too narrow an interpretation on those terms, 
particularly on the question of the rate of progress 
towards responsible government, and in dwelling to the 
extent they have done on the responsibility of the 
British electorate and Parliament for the welfare of the 
people of India ; also in insisting too much and too 
often that the British electorate ooald not part with that 
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xespoDsibilifey until an Indian electorate was in sight to 
take the burden on its shoulders. This evidently much 
influenced their judgment and prevented them from form- 
ing an impartial and correct estimate of the conditions 
of the problem which they had to solve. A perusal of 
the chapter beaded ‘Gonditiona of the Problem* in the 
report leaves a disagreeable impression on the mind 
that the ciroumstances which go against the introduction 
of responsible government have beau given an exag- 
gerated value, and that those that are in favour of it 
have been under-estimated or ignored. Attention is 
prominently drawn to two dominating conditions. “One 
is that the immense masses of the people are poor, igno- 
rant and helpless far beyond the standards of Europe ; 
and the other is that there runs through Indian Society 
a aeries of cleavages — of religion, raoe, and caste — which 
constantly threaten its solidarity and of which any wise 
political scheme must take serious head.” The first of 
the statements is unfortunately quite correct ; but it 
means a strong impeaohmeut of the present bureauoratio 
system, and supplies an urgent reason for introducing a 
real measure of popular self-goverumout in India. The 
bureauoratio system which has had oomplatu sway in 
India for a century and more has uot lifted the 
immense masses of the people from poverty, ignoranoie 
and helplessness. The educated classes of India, 
who are of the people and live and move with them have 
made repeated appeals to those in power to al^ow the 
representatives of the people a share in the admiiiiusbra- 
tion, so that they might co-operate with them to reduce 
this colossal poverty and illiteracy ; buH the bureaucracy 
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and Parliament have steadily refused to part with power, 
and they must be held responsible for the result. 

7. Great stress is laid upon the very limited extent 
to which education has spread among the people ; also 
upon the fact that the total number of persons enjoying a 
substantial income is very small. It is noted that " in 
one province the total number of persons who enjoy- 
ed an income of £66, a year, derived from other sources 
than land, was 30,000; in another province, 20,000...” 
''According to one estimate, the number of landlord^ 
whose income derived from their proprietary holdings 
exceeds £20 a year ; in the United Provinces it is about 

126,000 out of a population of 48 millions It 

is evident that enormous masses of the population have 
little to spare for more than the necessaries of 
life." True, also too true ! But this again furnishes a 
very strong reason for at least partly transferring power 
and responsibility from those who have had a monopoly 
of it for the last hundred years without using it in pro- 
per measure to promote a larger production and distri- 
bution of wealth, 

8. It is then urged that the proportion of the peo- 
ple who take an interest in political questions is very 
small, After urging that the town-dwellers who taka an 
interest in political questions, are a fraction of the people 
the report says : — "On the other hand it is an enormous 
country population, for the most part poor, ignorant non- 
politioally minded and unused to any system of election-— 
immersed indeed in the struggle for existence. The rural 
classes have the greatest stake in the country 
because they contribute most to its revenues ; but they 
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ate poorly equipped for polifeioa and do noft afc present 
wish to take part in them. Among them are a few 
great landlords and a larger number of yeoman farmers. 
They are not ill-fitted to play a part in affairs, but with 
few esoaptions they have not yet done so." Yes, but 
were not the balk of the people in every country — a^ e, 
oven in Bagland — non-politioally minded until they were 
given an opportunity to exercise polibioal power— -until 
the franchise was extended to them ? a nd is there a 
better means of getting the people to take an interest in 
politics than by giving them such power ? 

9. As regards education as a basis for franchtse. 
Indians would certainly desire that in any sobema of 
election that . may be introduced, the possession of a 
recognised degree of education should entitle a per- 
son to a vote without any other qualification. But I can- 
not help feeling that the argument based on the lack of 
education among the people, has been unduly pressed 
against the cause of Indian constitutional reform. We 
know that in Austria, Germany and Branca which 
have adopted the principle of “ manhood or universal 
euffraga," a common qualification is that the elector 
should be able to read and write. So also in Italy, the 
United States, etc. But except in the case of eight nniver- 
'Bitles, the franchise has never been based in the United 
Kingdom on any educational qualification. It is the 
possession of freehold or leasehold property of a certain 
value or the occupation of premises of a certain annual 
value that gives a vote there, and it is said that this is 
the most universal qualification in all countries where a 
system of popular eleotion has been introduced. Mr. 
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Disraeli made an aitompfi in bis abortive Deform Bill of 
1867 to introduce an educational francbise in Eagland. 
Hansard records that it was met by ridicule, because it 
proposed a very low educational franchise, — so backward 
was education in England at the time, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Deform Bill of 1868, baaed the franchise, like its predeces- 
sor of 1832, on property qualifications. It was after the 
franchise had been so extended to the workmen, that 
Englismen began to say that 'we must educate onr masters, 
and the Elementary Education Act was passed in 1870 
making elementary education universal and oompulsorv-'’' 
The Duke of Newcastle’s Oommission of 1861 stated 
in their report that the estimate d number of day 
scholars in England and Wales in 1833 was one in Hi. 
Speaking in 1868, Mr. Bruce stated that they had then 
arrived at the rate of one in seven or eight. In intro* 
duoing the Elementary Eduoution Bill (1870) Mr. Eorster 
described the situation as showing "much imperfect 
education and much absolute iguorance,” " ignorance 
which we are all aware is pregnant with crime and misery, 
with misfortune to individuals and danger to the com- 
munity.” So we are not much worse off than Eugiaud' 
was in 1867-70. Nor are we worse off than was Canada, 
when on Lord Durham’s recommendation, Parliament 
established responsible Government there " It is im- 
possible,” said Lord Durham in his memorable report 
which led to the change, to “ exaggerate the want of edu- 
cation among the inhabitants. No means of instruction 
have ever been provided for them, and they are almost 
and universally destitute of the qualifications even 
reading and writing.” Let us have a reform bill based. 
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on iibe principles oC bbafiof 1863, ora substanbial measure 
of responsible Government, and one of bbe first things, if 
cot the jSrst thing we should do is to pass an Education 
Act which will remove the stignaa of illiteracy from our 
land and steadily raise the percentage of scholars at our 
schools, until in a decade or so, it will equal the standard 
which has beeu reached in other civilised countries 

10. Having dealt at such length with the argument 
based on the want of education among the people, I 
think it my duty to add that though the Governnoeot 
have not yet secured them the benefit of education, 
nature has been much less unkind to them. They have 
been endowed with a fair measure of common sense, 
and not only in their caste panohayats and conferences 
but generally in all matters which concern them, the 
bulk of the people wall understand their interests and 
come to fairly correct oooolusions regarding them. 
The number of such conferences is steadily growing. 
Only in February last, the tenants of the United 
Provinces bald a Conference of their own during the 
Magh Mela at Allahabad, when they discussed and 
adopted a representation to Mr, Montagu and the 
Viceroy, urging what they wanted to be done to protect 
and promote their interests. They did me the honour 
of inviting me to address a few words to them ; and 
it gave me genuine pleasure to see how well they 
understood and appreciated every point that affected 
their interests. I claim that, allowing for the difference 
dna to the possession or the want of education, our small 
proprietors, yeomen farmers, and the bulk of our tenants 
■will compare not unfavourably with oorrespdndmg classes 
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in other oountries in the possession of natural intelligence. 
And finally, having regard to the response which they 
have made, and are still making to the appeal to subscribe 
to the war loan and to risk their lives in the defence of^ 
the Smpire, it is wrong and unkind to suggest that they 
are hopelessly deficient in the capacity to, judge whom 
they should elect as their punch muJchtar or representa- 
tive in the Legislative Oouncils.' Twelve months of 
whole-hearted effort by officials and non-officials, to 
educate and organize them, similar to that which has 
been made for raising the war loan and recruits from the 
people, will go far to prepare them for the proper exercise 
of any franchise which may be conferred upon them. 

11. In discussing the question of electorates it 
should also be remembered that though it is in every 
way desirable to make the franchise as broad as possible, 
it cannot in reason be regarded as a very serious objec- 
tion that, comparatively speaking, our electorates may 
not, in the first instance, be as large as in oountries 
where the elective system has bean in vogue for a long 
time, A reference to the gradual extension of the fran- 
chise in England may not be amiss here. We know 
that up to the year 1832 the majority of the House of 
Commons was eteoted by less than fifteen thousand 
persons. In Scotland, where the population at that 
time was about 2,360,000, there were only about 
3,000 electors. As Mr, Gladstone stated in 1884:, the 
BeformBillof 1832, which was described as " the Magna 
Gharta of British Liberties ”, added about 500,000 to 
the entire oOnstituanoy of the three oountries. After 
-1832 the next Beform came in 1886, At that time 
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the total eonatitnenoy of the Unitefl Kingdom reaohecf 
1.864,000, and by the bills which were passed in 1867-69:' 
the number was raised to 2, 448, 000, ' By 1884, the- 
constituency had reached in round numbers 3,000,000; 
The Act of 1885 added about 2,000,000 to the number, 
i. e., nearly twice as much as was added since 1867 and 
more than four times as much as was added in 1832. 
This brief history contains both guidance and enoonrage^ 
ment for us. With a fairly liberal franchise, we are in 
a position to start with electorates the dimensions of 
whioh will he regarded by every reasonable man as 
satisfactory, when all the circumstances of the case are- 
borne in mind. 


KBLId-IOXTS DIPFEBBlSfOES. 

12. As regards the second " dominating oondition,” 
it is true that Indian Society is composed of vast num- 
bers of people who belong to different religions, races 
and castes. But it seems to me an esiaggeration to 
say that this ciroumstanoe " constantly threatens its 
solidarity.” The people of India are more law-abiding- 
than perhaps those of any other country in the world. 
Differences of religion, race and caste do not stand 
in the way of their generally living and working together 
as good neighbours -and friends, or of their combin- 
ing for promoting common purposes. The occasional 
outbursts of religious feeling — whioh no one can deplore 
more than we Indians do — are due to ignorance whioh 
the bureaucracy has failed to remove, and to the defects 
of a foreign system of administration whioh can only 
be mitigated by power being substantially shared with 
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the representatives of the people. Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford say that " the diffioalty that outweighs 
all others is the exiateooe of religious differences.” With 
due deference to them, I venture to SE^y that they have 
taken muoh too exaggerated a view of this difdoulty. 
They refer appreoiatingly to the agreement reached at 
Luoknow in December 1916, between Muslims and Hin* 
dus ; but they ask ‘what sure guarantee it affords that 
religions dissensions between the great aommunities are 
over.’ It should be obvious that this guarantee cannot 
spring from the agreement in question itself but from 
the accomplishment of the object it was intended 
to achieve, viz,, the attainment of self* Government. If 
this was done, power and responsibility would be trans- 
ferred in fair measure to educated Hindus and Maho- 
medans, so that they would be in a position to promote 
patriotism and public spirit, education and industrial 
and commercial enterprise among their countrymen which, 
will usher an era of greater co-operation, prosperity and 
good-will, and thus make religious riots a matter of 
past history. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford cannot 
regard the ooneordat (of Luoknow) as conclusive. 
They say : “To our minds so long as the two com- 
munities entertain anything like their present views 
as to the separateness of their interests, we are bound 
to regard religious hostilities as still a very serious 
possibility. ..How quickly and violently the ignorant 
portion, which is far the largest portion of either great 
community, responds to the cry of ‘ religion in danger ’ 
has been proved again and again in India’s history. 
The record of last year bears recent witness to it.” As 
12 
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1 have said befere, no one can deplore and oondetun 
religions riofcs naore bban we Indians do. Bat the 
distinguished authors are mistaken in thinking that 
there is any oonneotion between oooasional outbursts 
of " religions hostilities ” and what they describe as 
the present views of the two oonamunities as to the 
separateness of their interests.” The proneness of the 
ignorant portion of either commanity to respond to 
the cry of “ religion in danger ” is due not to religious 
differences, wbioh are present' year in and year out, 
but to iguoranoe ; and if this ignorance were removed, 
religious differences would cease to divide and to lead 
to riots. The distinguished authors are well aware 
that such regrettable distempers of ignorance have nob 
been unknown even in England. I cannot do better than 
quote here from a apeaoh of Macaulay delivered in the 
House of Commons on the 19bh of April, 1847. Speaking 
in support of the Government Plan of Education, and re- 
ferring to the No Popary riots of 1780, Maoaalay said : — 

"The education of the poor, he (Adam Smith) say s, 
is a matter which deeply ooncerna the commonwealth. 
Just as the Magistrate ought to iuterfere for the purpose 
oi preventing the leprosy from spreading among the 
people, he ought to interfere for the purpose of stop- 
ping the progress of the moral distempers which are 
inseparable from ignorance. Nor can this duty be 
negleoted without danger to the publio peace. If you 
Ihave the multitude uninstructed, there is serious risk 
that religious animosities may produce the most dreadful 
disorder. The most dreadful disorders 1 Those are 
.Adam Smith’s own words : and pcophetio words they 
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'were. Scarcely had he given this 'warning to our rulers 

when his prediction 'was fulfilled in a manner never to be 

forgotten. I speak of the No Popery riots of 1780. I 

do not know that I could find in all history a stronger 

proof of the proposition that the ignorance of the common 

people makes the property, the limbs, the lives of all classes 

insecure. Without the shadow of a grievance, at the 

summons of a madman, a hnndred'thonsand people rise in 

insurrection. During a whole week there is anarchy 

in the greatest and wealthiest of European cities. The 

Parliament is besieged. Your predecessor site trembling in 

his chair, and aspects every moment to see the door beaten 

in by the rufiSans Whose roar he bears all round the house. 

The peers are pulled out of their coaches. The bishops 

in their lawn are forced to fiy over the tiles. The chaples 

of foreign ambassadors, buildings made sacred by the law 

of nations, are destroyed. The bouse of the Ohief Justice 

is demolished. The little children of the Prime Minister 

are taken out of their beds and laid in their night clothes 

on the table of the Horse Guards, the only safe asylum 

from the fury of the rabble. ' The prisons are opened. 

Highwaymen, house-breakers, murderers, come forth to 

swell the mob by which they have been set free. Thirty- 

six fires are blazing at once in London. Then comes the 

retribution. Count up all the wretches who shot, who 

were hanged, who were crushed, who drank themselires 

to death at the rivers of gin which ran down Holborn 

,Hill ; and you will find that battles have been lost and won 

with a smaller sacrifice of life, ^nd what was the causa of 

% 

this calamity, a calamity, which, in the history of London, 
•ranks with -the great plague and the great fire ? 
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The cause was the iguoranca of a population which ha^ 
been suffered, in the neighbourhood of palaces, theatres, 
temples, to grow up as rude and stupid as any tribe of 
tattooed cannibals in Hew Zealand, I might say as any 
drove of beasts in Smitbfield market. 

" The instance is striking, but it is not solitary. To' 
the same cause are to be ascribed the riots of Netting* 
bam, the sack of Bristol, all the outrages of Ladd, and 
Swing, and Bebecoa, beautiful and costly machinery 
broken to pieces in Yorkshire, barns and hay stalks- 
blazing in Bant, fences and buildings pulled down in 
Wales. Oonld such things have been done in a country 
in which the mind of the labourer had been opened by 
education, in which he had been taught to find pleasure 
in the exercise of his intellect, taught to revere his Maker, 
taught to respect legitimate authority, and taught at the 
same time to seek the redress of real wrongs by peaceful 
and constitutional means ? ” 

13. It seems to me that not only did the learned 
authors fail to trace the riots to their true cause, but 
that they did not also taka it into account that there 
are unfortunately some among European ofiSoials in 
India who feel a satisfaction in seeing religious differ* 
enoes at work, not only between Hindus and Mafao* 
naedans. but even between the two sects of Mahoma 
dans,— men who evidently think with Sir John Straohey 
“ that the existence side by side of these hostile creeds is 
one of the strong points in our political position in India.” 
The painful story of the Oomilla and Jamalpur riots 
need not be repeated here, but the mind irresistably 
goes to it in a discussion like this. It is important to 
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note in this oonnaofeion Shaft Hindu-Mabomedan riots 
seldom take place in Indian Sftaftes. Not only this, bat 
even in Brifeiah India, districts which have bean placed in 
charge of Hindu or Mussalman Magistrates or Saperinten- 
dents of Police, have passed peacefully through periods of 
stress and anxiety, whi le there were disturbanoes in 
several of those which were in charge of Buropean officers. 

14. Here again it ought not to be forgotten that 
India 18 not the only country which has known the trou- 
ble of religious diffiersnoes among bar sons. England 
herself has not bean a stranger to it. Her history con- 
tains a sad record of the evils which she experienced 
owing to bitter diffierauces between Protestants and 
Catholics. The long-lasting persecution to which the 
latter were subjected by the former, particularly in 
Ireland, is a matter of not very remote history, — “ when 
the House of Lords, the House of Commons, the Magis- 
tracy, all corporate offices in towns, all ranks in the army, 
the bench, the bar, the whole administration of govern- 
ment or justice, were closed against Catholics; when the 
very right of voting for their representatives in Parliament 
was denied them ; ’’ when “ in all social and political 
matters, the Catholics, in other words the immense 
majority of the people of Ireland, ware simply hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to their Protestant mas- 
ters." Tbe Catholic Emancipation BUI which admitted 
Homan Catholics to Parliament, and to all but a few 
of the highest posts, civil or military, in tbe service of 
the Crown, was passed only in 1829 ; tbe Bill for the 
disestablishment of the charoh in Ireland, only in 1869 f 
But it speaks volumes for the growth of religions 
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toleration among the Protestants of England of the 
period, that the Catholic Emancipation Bill was 
passed by a Parliament which did not contain a 
single Oatholio as a ncember. This is a happy illustra- 
tion of the liberalising effect which representative insti- 
tutions produce upon the people of the country where 
they are established. But this is a digression. T 
thank God that except in limited periods and areas, 
the relations between Hindus and Mussalmans in India 
have generally been far happier than those that 
subsisted so long between Protestants and Catholics 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Por centuries they have 
lived together, all over this wide country as good 
neighbours, trusting each other, co-operating with eaoh 
other, and having close and Intimate sooial and busi- 
ness relations with each other. The regrettable out- 
bursts of religious animosities have been oooasional and 
ffeetiog and remediable, and have been confined to a few 
places in the country. Last year in some of these 
places, the blame for the origin and spread of the trouble 
that arose, was openly ascribed by the people to the 
o^oials. In Belhi, the Capital of the Empire, Hindus 
refused to celebrate the Samatilci not owing to any 
misunderstanding between themselves and the Maho- 
medans, but with the local authorities, It was owing 
to official obstinacy and callousness that the whole of 
Hindu Delhi kept its large business suspended for 
eleven days and suffered serious loss and hardship over 
it. But notwithstanding this, the relations between 
Hindus and Mahomedans remained undisturbed. In 
the country as a whole, the attitude of the officials and 
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the people left no room for oom plaint. In not a few 
places, notably Lahore, Hindus and Mahomedans co- 
operated with each other, with cordial good will, to 
see their two celebrations pass off in peace and harmony. 

15. Before I leave this sabject I should like to say 
further, that the difficulty arising out of our religious 
differences, such as they are, is much less serious than 
was that which arose out of the enmity which prevaiied 
between the Branch and the Bnglish in the two pro- 
vinces of Oanada in 1837, when Sir James Oraigh 
wrote that " the line of distinction between us is com- 
pletely drawn ; friendship, cordiality are not to be 
found ; even common intercourse scarcely exists," — 
and when Lord Durham said, in his memorable report 
in which ha recommended the establishment of respon- 
sible Government in Canada,—" I found two nations 
warring in the bosom of a single state. I found a 
struggle not of principles bub of races. It is encourag- 
ing to note that the existence of this deep-seated and 
widespread animosity between the two large sections of 
the people was not held to be a bar to the introduction 
of responsible government there, hot rather a strong 
reason for and an effective remedy against it. Subse- 
quent events have fully vindicate i the wisdom of that 
decision. The fact lends strong support to the view 
that the introduction of a system of self-government in 
which power and responsibility must be vested in an 
increasing measure in the leaders of the communities, 
will prove the most effective means of preventing religi- 
ous differences from leading to undesirable results.” 
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The Interests of the Masses. 

THE BURBAUOEAOY AND EDUCATED INDIA. 

16. A strong claim is made in the report that the 
official has hitherto been the best friend of the ryot, and 
that he mast therefore retain power bo protect him 
“until it is clear that his interests can safely be left 
in his own hands or that the Legislative Councils repre- 
sent and consider his interests. So with the depressed 
classes.” Ho one would quarrel with the desire of the 
official to taka every reasonable precaution to protect 
the interests of the ryot and of the depressed classes. 
But the claim that the bureaucracy has hitherto been 
the best' friend of these classes can only be conceded 
in a limited sense and requires to be examined. This 
has become all the more necessary in view of the fact 
that it is stated in the repors that " the prospects of 
advance vary greatly depend upon how far the educated 
Indian is in sympathy with and capable of fairly repre- 
senting tbs illiterate masses.” We have also been re- 
minded that it is urged that " the politically-minded 
classes stand somewhat apart from and in advance of 
the ordinary life of the country.” The distinguished 
authors of the proposals have addressed a very kindly 
appeal to the educated classes that *' if chey r^ent the 
suggestion that has been made that they have hitherto 
safeguarded their own position and shown insufficient 
interest in the peasant and labouring population, now 
is the opportunity for them to acquit themselves of such 
an imputation and to come forward as leaders of the 
people as a whole.” Several of the proposals for 
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reserving power to the bureaucracy and not extending it 
to the educated Indian, until the peasant and the 
labourer has learnt the lesson of self-protection, seem 
to be based on the idea that the^ former is their better 
friend. It has become necessary therefore to go brie^dy 
into this question. 

17. In the early days of British rule, the official 
did a great deal for the people in establishing peace and 
order, in promoting protection of life and property, in 
providing the country with a set of codes of great value, 
in organising the administration of justice, — civil and 
criminal, — and the police and the revenue departments, 
— in promoting irrigation, in improving the existing 
means of communications and creating new ones — 
roads, railways, posts and telegraphs — in establishing 
schools and hospitals to the extent be did, and so on, 
He secured to a large body of the occupiers of the soil 
the right to retain their holdings, — bringing the law 
in this respect' in consonance with the ancient custom 
of the country, — so long as they paid the rent, and 
protected them against eviction and enhancement of 
rent except in accordance with law. For this and more 
all honour and gratitude to him. But I ask every 
good man and true man in the bureaucracy — and their 
number is not small — to say whether in his opinion the 
system which he represents has done enough to advance 
the welfare of the ryot, the labourer and the general 
mass of the people ? The report before me bears witness 
that it has not. The report of the Commission which 
was appointed after the great famine of 1877-78 drew 
attention to the faot that the mass of the people were 
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miserably poor, and thafi no remedy against the evils iio> 
which they were exposed in times of famine, would be 
complete until a diversity of oeoupations was provided 
them by the encouragement of industrial pursuits. And 
yet little worth speaking of has been done in this direc- 
tion up to this day. The mass of the people are still steep- 
ed in poverty. They are also steeped in ignorance. The 
lidueation Commission of 1884 recommended the ex- 
tension of universal elementary education. But We 
know to our grief, how, after the lapse of thirty-three 
years, we stand in regard to it. So far as the depressed 
classes are concerned it is particularly a question of edu- 
cationj. If the blessings of education had been seoured 
to them, their position would have immensely improved. 
But this has not been done. Public health stands low, 
as is evidenced by the high rate of mortality. The needs 
of the population in respect of sanitation and medical 
relief have been poorly met. Teobnioai education has 
not bean promoted, — industries not encouraged. Indians 
have not been admitted in fair numbers into the higher 
ranks of the public services — civil and military ; — public 
expenditure has not been reduced bub has on the 
contrary been raised to an enormous extent. During all 
this time power has remained absolutely in the hands of 
the bureaucracy. It has found money for everything it 
thought it fib to provide for, but it has again and again 
pleaded want of funds for promoting services bearing 
directly on the people’s welfare. 

18. Let us now see what the educated Indians have 
been doing during this idautioal period. Prom 1885 
they have been meeting regularly every year in Oon- 
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grass afi graa6 personal saorifioa and earnestly pressing 
upon the bureaucracy naeast^re after measure calculated 
to improve the lot of the rural population and the 
general mass of the people. A glance at the resolu- 
tions passed by the Congress during thirty-three years 
affords unquestionable evidence of the attitude of the 
educated Indian towards the mass of his countrymen. 
In JL886, the Congress stated that it “regards with the 
deepest sympathy, and views with grave apprehension, 
the inoreasii^g poverty of vast numbers of the popula- 
tion of India,” and urged the introduction of repre- 
sentative institutions “ as one of the most important 
practical steps towards the amelioration of the condition 
of the people.” In 1887, it urged " that having regard 
to the poverty of the people, it is desirable that the 
Government be moved bo elaborate a system of technical 
education, suitable to the condition of the country and 
to encourage indigenous manufactures.” In 1888, it 
urged that it was the first duty of the British Govern- 
ment in India “ to foster and encourage education, 
general as well as technical, in all its branches,” again 
emphasised the importance, in view of the poverty of 
the people, of encouraging indigenous mannfaotui^B, 
and advocated the appointment of a Commission to 
enquire into the industrial condition of the country. 
In 1891, in reply to a telegram from General Both, it 
said that the sad condition of fifty to sixty millions of 
half-starving paupers, constituted the primary raison 
of its existence. It again and again pressed the 
view upon the Government that “ India oan never be 
■well or justly governed, nor her people prosperoud^ or 
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oonfcenbeSj until they are allowed, through their elected 
representativ’es, a potential voice iu the legislatures of 
their country," and urged a series of measures of re* 
treochment and improvement with the view of improving 
the unhappy oonduion of affairs. For years it urged 
the reduction of the salt tas and the raising of the 
taxable minimum for the income-tax from Be. 506 to 
Es. 1,000 before these measures were adopted by the 
Government. It has ceaselessly advocated the adoption 
of an iipproved excise policy and the introduction of a 
simple system of local option in the case of all villages, 
to keep temptation away from the door of the poor. 
Its advocacy of an improvement in the administration 
of the Forest laws and for the abolition of the evil 
system of forced labour and supplies {hegar and rasad), 
also its strong agitation against the system of inden* 
tured labour and for the proper treatment of Indians in 
the colonies, have ali been in the interests of the same 
classes In the interests of agricultural development, 
it has urged that the Government should impose a limit 
upon its land revenue demand and that it should secure 
fixity of tenure, wherever it does not exist, to the tenant 
in^bhe land he tills. ^It advocated the starting of Agri- 
cultural Banks and the adoption of measures for the 
improvement and development of agriculture as it has 
been developed in other countries and the establish, 
isent of a larger number of experimental and demons- 
tration farms all over the country. It has again and 
again reiterated " that fully fifty millions of the popula- 
tion, a number yearly increasing, are dragging out a 
mlDerahle existence on the verge of starvation, and that 
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in every decade several millions aotiaally parish by star- 
vation,” and has “ humbly urged that immediate steps 
should be taken to remedy this calamitous state of 
affairs. When the famine of 1896 occurred, the Con- 
gress again drew pointed attention to the great poverty 
of the people and again insisted that the true remedy 
against the evils of the recurrence of famine lay in the 
adoption of a policy, which would enforce ecbnomy, 
husband the resources of the state, foster thd develop- 
ment of indigenous and local arts and industries which 
have practically been extinguished, and help forward the 
introduction of modern arts and industries.” 

19. It is unnecessary to prolong this list, and to 
refer to other resolutions of the Congress of a similar cha- 
racter. I hope this is en'ough to show how earnestly and 
pathetically the educated Indian has been pleading for 
the lifetime of a generation for the adoption Of measures- 
having the one aim of ameliorating the lot of bis poorer 
countrymen. The proceedings of Provincial and even 
communal Conferences and of the Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Legislative Council bear similar testimony, but 
it is unnecessary to refer to them in -detail. I think the 
educated ludian can safely claim that he has proved 
that he is at least as much in sympathy with and cap- 
able of representing the illiterate masses as our friend 
the official. 

A CONTBABT— PROGBBSS IN JAPAN. 

20. It is regrettable to have to note that the British- 
electorate and its responsible agent, the bureauo'raoy,. 
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which has held absolafee power during the period in 
gaestion baa responded but title so the representations 
of the educated Indian. In the same period the Japa- 
nese, who were in not half so good a position as India 
so far as material resources and administrative organi- 
zation were concerned, have achieved enormous pro- 
gress ; they have made education universal in their 
country, given technical and scientifio education to 
their youth to fit them to play their part successfully 
in every branch — civil) military and naval — of th& 
activity of a civilized country, developed their indus- 
tries, — built up their manpfactures, promoted national 
banking and cxedit,-~enhauced the prosperity and strength 
of their people, and raised their country to the position 
of a first olass world-power whose manufactures are 
pouring into Europe and Indiai whose steamers are car- 
rying on its own export and import trade, and whose 
friendship has been of incalculable value to the British 
Government in the present crisis. Educated Indians feel 
that if the British eleotorate and Parliament had agreed 
to admit them to a share of power as they asked for iu 
1886, they too would have been able to achieve a oonsi- 
darabla degree of similar progress in their country, and 
they are naturally anxious that that power should not be 
withheld any longer from them. The failure of the 
bureaucracy to do much of what it shogld have dona 
to build up the national strength and prosperity of the 
Indian people during the last thirty-three years, in spits 
of the repeated representations of educated Indians, 
has created a widespread oonvietion among them that 
ihe healthy progress of the country will not be ensured 
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unless power is given to them to promote it. This was 
a factor in the problem even in 1914. The events of 
the last four years have intensified its importance and 
added a new element to the situation. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 

21. Before the war Indians based their claim to a 
share in the Goverament of their country on natural 
right and justice, which was supported by the pledges of 
the British sovereign and Parliament. That olaim has 
reoe)ived additional strength by the part which India 
has played in the war. India will ever be grateful to 
Lord Hardinge for having sent her Expeditionary 
Eoroe to help England and France in the great fight 
for liberty, right and justice, and she is naturally 
proud of all the help which her princes and people 
have given to the British Empire in the hour of her 
great need. It has been acknowledged that but for the 
timely and powerful help of the Indian contingent the 
fortunes of the war would have been very adversely 
affected in France towards the end of 1914. It is also 
indisputable that but for India’s splendid rally. British 
prestige would have suffered irretrievably in the East- 
In view of this achievement of which any nation may 
be proud, Indians ask what reason is there for England 
not permitting them even partly to manage their 
donsestio affairs now as Oanada and Australia and the 
other self-governing British Colonies do. Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford have taken full note of the effects 
of the war on India. They have observed ; — “ The war 
has given to ludia a new sense of self-esteem.” She 
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baa in i>he words of Sir Satjrandra Siaha, " a feeling of 
profound pride febab she has nob fallen behind obher 
potbions of bbe Bribiah Empire bub has sbood shoulder 
bo shoulder wibh bham in bhe hour of bheir aoresb 
brial." She feels bhab she has been btiad and nob found 
wanbing, bhab bhereby her sbabus has been raised, and 
bhab ib is only her due bhab her higher sbabus should be 
recognized by Greab Bfibain and bbe world ab large.” 
They have furbber nobed bhab " bhe war has come bo be 
regarded more and more clearly as a sbruggle bebween 
liberby and despobism, a sbruggle for bhe righb of small 
nabioDs and for bhe righb of all people bo rule bheir own 
desbinies,” bhab " abbenbiou is repeabedly called bo bhe facb 
bhab in Europe Bribain is fighting on the side of liberby, 
and ib is urged bhab Bribain cannot deny bo bhe people of 
India bhab for which she is herself flighting in Europe and 
in bhe fight for which she has been helped by India’s- 
blood and treasure... The speeobes of English and Ame- 
rican statesmen, proclaiming bbe necessity for destroying 
German militarism, and for conceding bhe righb of salf- 
deberminabion bo the nations have had much effect upon 
polibical opinion in India and have contributed bo give 
new force and. vitality bo bhe demand for self-government 
which was making itself more and more ' widely heard 
among bhe progressive section of the people.” This 
clear and correct statement, for which Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Ohelmsford are enbibied to our bhauks, should 
have led one to espeot that they would recommend bhe 
inbroduobion of a substantial measure of responsible 
government in India, which would mark a clear recogni- 
tion of her .higher status as (also of the principle of self- 
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determination. But their proposals fall far short of that. 
It is surprising that after tafeing a full survey of the situa- 
tion, they could come to the conclusion that at this period 
of the day Indians would be satisfied with proposals of 
reform which will not give them a real and potential 
voice in the administration of their country’s affairs, in 
the Central as well as in the Provincial Governments. 

ODHB INTERESTS Ol^ FOREIGN MISSIONARIES, 
MERCHANTS AND PUBLIC SERVANTS, 

22.^ Mr, Montagu and Lord Ohelmsford have per- 
suaded themselves that Indians are not yet fit for such a 
measure* But they cannot persuade Indiana to agree 
with themi I have already dealt with the principal 
grounds upon which they have based their conclusions, 
I have given sufficient reasons for the belief that the 
interests of the ryot will not suffer at the hands of 
educated Indians, I have shown that neither educa- 
tional backwardness nor differences of religion, race 
and caste stand in the way of reform. I am bound to 
add that Indians will resent the further suggestion 
that if power were transferred to them, the interests of 
missionaries, foreign merchants, and of foreigners in 
the service of India would suffer. Educated Indiana 
have not shown any hostility towards missionaries. On 
the contrary they have pulled very well with many of 
them. But the anxiety of Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Ohelmsford to place the interests of persons who pro- 
fessedly come to this country to convert its people 
irom the faith of their ancestors, in the scale against 
X3 
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the demands of the connbcy for advance in the direc- 
liion of self-government, so vital to national life and 
growth, will snpply to anprejadioed minds a new 
argument in favour of home rule. It is egually unjust 
to the people of this oountry to suggest that if they 
got power they might use it to the injury of foreign 
merohants'and public servants. Have not the relations 
of the foreign merchants with Indians at ail important 
centres of indnatry, been uniformly of good will and 
fair dealing ? What reason is there then to be found in 
fact to justify the apprehension that if Indians got power 
they vrould indulge in any “ prejudiced attack’* on, or 
allow any " privileged competition” against, any exist- 
ing industry ? Tbat they will be so foolish as to jeopar- 
dise their country’s enormous trade — import and export 
— by giving any just causa for complaint to the foreign 
merchant, whom they cannot replace for a long time ? 
'tCbat they will not have the sense to recognise that the 

mainteuanoa and improvement of that trade demands 

% 

nothing more urgently than that no foreigner should 
have a suspicion of any but fair and honourable treat- 
ment at their hands ? As regards the public servant, 
what reason again is there to doubt that he may not be 
supported m the legitimate exercise <of his functions 
•or that " the rights and privileges guaranteed or implied 
in the conditions of his employment ” may be tampered 
with by the Government if Indiana got a share in it ? Is 
there any reasonable ground for apprehending that 
Indians, representing the best elements of Indian society, 
-will ever think foattempting to break covenants which 
have been solemnly made on their behalf ? Will that 
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be the way in wbioh (hey would expeofe to attract tfaa 
foreign expert and technically trained man whom it will 
be neceasary in their own interests to invite to help them 
for many a year to come ? Clearly these apprehensions 
are not jnstified. 

SOME ]^MPORTANT CONDITIONS INSUFFIOIBNTDV 
APPBBCIATBD. 


23. 1 fear that in dealing with the questions noted 

above as well as with many othersi one all-important 
condition of the problem has not received snffioient 
consideration. It is this that even if the full measure of 
self-government which we Indians have asked for is 
conceded, the existing system of- administration will 
not be torn up by the roots. The Executive Govern- 
ment will continue to be predominantly European. It 

I 

will still have the decisive voice in all matters of ad- 
ministration. The entire edifice of administration which 
has been built up in a hundred years will remain un- 
shaken. Tbs administration of justice will continue to 
remain under the High Courts. The existing body of 
laws will remain in force. Even if a new legislature 
should want to alter or repeal an Act, it will not be in 
its power to do so until the head of the Government 
should give his consent to the measure by which it may 
be sought to do it. The services will continue to be 
manned by the present inoaubents, and( even, if fifty per 
cent, of the higher appointments should be filled up in 
India in the future, it will be long, very long, before the 
services will be half-Indianised. These facta contain i^ 
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themselves a gaaratitee« which cannot fail, that the neitr 
order of things which may be ushered will nob lead to- 
any catastrophe to any existing interests. And they 
ought to inspire oonrage and confidence in Hoglisbmen- 
dealing with the ^nestion of the introduction of a real- 
measare of self-governnaent in India. 

NBBD FOB liCAEma INDIA 8BLF-ST7FFOBXING. 

24. There is another vital condition, newly come 
into existence which demands serious consideration. 
The war has forcibly drawn attention to the dangers to 
which India is exposed, in its present condition, both 
industrially and politically. It is a matter of supreme 
thankfulness that we have got on so far as we have 
done. Let us hope and pray that we shall get to the 
end of the chapter with eqnal good luok. Let ns also 
hope that this devastating war will soon end, and 
that the peace which will ‘follow will endure for a long- 
time. But it will not be the part of wisdom and states- 
manship to build entirely upon such a hope. It will be 
safer to think that it may be falsified and that there 
may be another wkr within ten years or so, and to be 
prepared for it. Bub how bo be prepared for it ? That 
is the question. The learned authors say that '* the 
war has thrown strong light on the military im- 
portance of economic development. 'We know that the 
possibility of sea communications b^ing temporarily 
interrupted forces us to rely on India as an ordnance base 
for protective operations in the Eastern theatres of war.” 
This is true, bub the experience of the war has shown 
more than this. It hts shown that not only should India. 
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f)eoome self -supporting in the matter of forging weapons of 
defence and ofi^enoe,but that India’s sons should be trained 
to use those weapons in larger numbers and in better 
ways than here|ofore. Mr. Montagu and Lord Ohelms- 
ford have noted the importance of this question, but they 
have naturally left it for consideration hereafter with the 
note that " it must be faced and settled.” It is dhtontly 
to be hoped that ib will be settled sooii and rightly, that 
both in the interest of India and of Sngland, Snglish 
statesmen will realise that India’s safety in the future will 
depend, to a much greater extent than in the past, upon 
her own sons being as well trained tnd equipped to fight 
as are the sons of the oountries that surround her-— of 
Afganistan, of Persia, of Turkey— and of Japan. This 
demands that England should make up her mind to 
treat India now not as a trusty dependant but 'as a 
trusted partner, and to admit 'her sons on a footing of 
perfect equality with Englishmen to all branches and 
grades of the Military service, on land, on the sea and 

‘I 

vn the air, Both justiee and expediency demand that 
Indians should be treated by Englishmen. as oomradds 
■in arms in the full sense of the expression, and tbdt 
they should be trained as Englishmen are trained for 
branohas of the service, 'superior as well as inferiott 
©ut the very grudging manner in which, after nearly 
half a century of agitation and after four years of this 
dreadful war, the question of throwing the Eing^s OomT. 
missions open to Indians has been dealt with makes 
one despair of the claims of Indians to be fitted for the 
’defence of their country, being justly dealt with until a 
substantial measure of politioal powep is enjoyed by* 
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ladiauB. Polibioal staiaa depends upon polifcleal power 
ltr> lidLonbagu and £iotd Ohelnsford said in their report 
that the importanoe of the qaestion of British Gommia* 
sions oQbweighs in the eyes of India all othersi They 
xeeominended that a eonsidarahle nandhar of Commia- 
slona abonld now be thrown open bo Indians. There 
were 3,689 offioers of the British Army serving in India 
in 1914-15, and 3,771 of the Indian Army, or 5,560 in all. 
It* is estimated that for the new army of half a million 
about fifteen thousand officers will be required. But the 
Goyemment of India have decided, with the approval 
of the Bight Hon’ble the Seoretary of State for India, 
to nominate only ten Indian gentlemen annually dunng 
ihe ioar for Oadetships at the Boyal Military Oollege at 
Sandhurst, and to offer a oertain number of temporary 
Sing's Commissions in the Indian army to seleeted oan- 
didates nominated partly from oivil life and partly from 
the army. No number has been fixed for Commissions 
whioh are to be granted under any of the headings (l), 
(3) or (3). Indians had hoped that this question of 
Commiaeiona will be dealt with in a broader spirit. 
They naturally think that adequate justice has not been 
-done to their claims, and they feel keenly disappointed. 
But this attitnde towards Indians will persist until 
Indians -come to exercise power in the administration of 
their country. 


FISCAL AUTONOMY. 

35. There is yet another condition of the problem of 
outstanding importance which demands attention, and 
that is the question of fisoal autonomy. Mr. Montagu 
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and Lord Ohelmsford have nobed the weakness of India’s 
eoonomio position and also the keenness of tbe 
desite of Indians to improve it. They have recognised 
that eoonomio, political and military considerations, al^ 
equally demand the industrial development of India. 
They truly say that they " cannot measure the aooasa 
of strength which an industrialised In'dia would bring 
to the power of the Empire." They observe that “ after 
the war the need for industrial development will be 
all the greater unless India is to become a mere 
dumping-ground for the manufactures of foreign nations 
which will then be competing for the markets on which 
their political strength so peroeptibly depends-’’ They 
note that the question of the Indian tariff is connected 
intimately with the mater of industries. We are grate- 
ful to them for having put forward the views of educat- 
ed Indians on this important subject. They have 
pointed out that “ educated Indian opinion ardently 
desires a tariff,’’. ..that " there is a real and keen desire 
for fiscal autonomy," that the educated Indian believes 
that as long as Englishmen will continue to decide the 
question of the tariff for him, they will decide in the' 
interests of England and not according to his wishes, as 
is shown by the debate on tbe Ootton Excise duty in the 
House of Commons. They have assumed with satisfac- 
tion that when the fiscal relations of all parts of the 
Empire and the rest of the world come to be considered 
by an Imperial Conference, "India will be adequately 
represented there.’’ But how ? By the nomination of an 
Indian by tbe Viceroy, as in the last two years ? It is 
well-known that Indian public opinion is not satisfied 
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^ith BQoh nottiioabion. Aad apart from thab, whoso views 
is SQoh a nomineo bo represanb ab bha Ooaforenoa, _ tha 
Viceroy's or thosa of tha Qovqraor-Ganeral-in-Ooanoil or 
his own ? If of bha formar, it will ha a misuse of languaga 
to say that the people of India are rapresanted ab the 
Oonferenoe. If the latter, will the Government of India 
be willing to be bound in snob an important mabbar as tha 
fuestion of tariffs by the independent opinion of their own 
nominee selected without tha snpport of the IndianLegisla- 
tive Oopmoil? The posicion will be quite anomalous. If tha 
representation of India is bo be a raaiisy, the only oourae 
whioh should be followed is bo ask-the Indian members of 
the Imperial Legislative Oounoil (or of the Imperial and 
Provincial Legislative Couneila) to recommend a person 
foe nomination by the Government of India as India’s 
representative at tha Coafereooe. Such a representative 
will of oourse ascertain and voice the considered opinion 
of .those to whom be will owe his appointment, to whom 
be will hold himself primarily responsible ; and the 
Government of India must be prepared to aeoept 
such opinion as its own, or the idea of having 
India represented at the Oonferenoe must be aban* 
doned, and the experiment tried of subjeoting her 
people to a policy laid down by representatives of the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions without consult* 
ing Indians. In view of the praotioa established daring 
the last two years, it may be safely assumed that such 
a proposal will nob be‘ entertained for a moment. Power, 
then, must be given to the representatives of the people 
In the Oentral Government of India to direct the polioy 
of the Indian Government in this matter, and the 
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proposals of Mr. Mopbagu and Lord Cbalmsford masb 
<i)s expanded in bhis direobion. Aa the proposals sband, 
bhey will nob give any anoh power. As bhe aabhors bham> 
^selvas have observed The ohangea whioh we propose 
in bhe Governmanb of India will sbill leave bbe sebbla- 
menb of India’s bariff in bhe hands of a Governnaanb 
anoenable to Farliamenb and the Saarebary of Sbabe.” 
This meana bhab bhe policy of bbe Governmenfa of India 
will conbinae bo be bhe policy of His Majesby’s Govarn- 
menb. For all bhe reasons whioh bhay have given, and 
whioh 1 have added, bhis will be wholly unsabisfacbory. 
The developneenb of Indian indnsbries is a mabber of 
vibal nabional imporbanoe bo India. Ib will largely 
depend upon bbe Governmenb of India having bhe 
power and bhe will bo impose snob bariffs as may be 
considered bo be necessary eibher for revenue or for bhe 
proteobion of her indusbries from powerful foreign oom- 
peblbion, Bab whab will bhe Governmenb of India stand 
for in bhis all-importanb mabber if ib is nob bo express 
and carry out bhe will of bhe people of India, speaking 
bhrongh bhair elected representatives in bhe Ijagislabive 
Council ? The Government of India responsible bo 
Farliamenb and bo bhe Secretary of Sbabe can onlyo^ go 
40 far as ib is permitted by them and no farther. Ib is 
only a Governmenb of India responsible bo bhe people 
of India bhab oan be expected bo adopt bhe policy 
which their interests demand. In a mabber of such 
'Vital concern bo the people, where bhe disadvanbages, 
temporary though bhey may bei of a policy of 
'tariffs, will have bo be borne by bhe people, the Gov- 
^rnmenb cannot speak with even moral force unless 
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it speaks in oonformiiy with their asoerbained wishes 
and opinions. If the view presented above is oorreot,. 
then it follows that if the indnstrial development of 
India is to have a fair fatnre, fisoal antonomy most be^ 
granted to India, and that if it is, power mast be given 
to the representatives of the people in the Oentral 
Government to lay down the policy which the Eseoative 
is to carry ont. 

26. I have discussed the oonditions of the problem at 
soma length because it is obvious that the reoommenda* 
tioDS which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford hava- 
made, have been determined and limited by the views 
they have taken of those conditions. They themselves 
I^ave said The considerations of which we took note 
in Chapter VI forbid ns immediately to baod over com* 
plate responsibility,” It is therefore that they decid- 
ed to proceed by transferring responsibility for certain 
functions of Government while reserving control over 
others. 1 hope I have shown that they have taken 
an exaggerated view of the difficulties of the problem, 
and have nnder-eatimated the value of the oonditions 
which oall for or favour the iutroduction of a substantial 
measure of responsible government. I have also shown 
that they have not given due weight to the conditions 
created by the war— the part which India has played in 
the war, and the needs of her situation in the immediate 
future as disolosed by the war. If in the light of these 
considerations their view of the oonditions of the pro- 
blem requires to be revisedi it follows that the proposals 
which they have made must needs undergo large 
modifications and expansion. It is evident that the 
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terms of the anaounoement of the 20th Aagust last also 
imposed a severe oonstraiDt upon them. They seem to 
have oonvinoed themselves early of the wisdom of the 
policy of that aanounoement, as they interpreted it and 
then nnoonsoioasly to have given speoial weight to points 
which supported that policy. The distiogaished authors 
appear to have been partly oonsoioas of this. S'or after 
emphasising the diffieulties of the problem, they proceed 
to justify their doing so. They say : " Why have we 
tried to describe the complexities of the bask before us, 
and in particular why have we laid stress upon the 
existence of silent depths through which the cry of the 
press and the platform never rings ? In the first place of 
course we wish to insist on the importance of these 
factors in considering the time necessary for the complete 
attainment of responsible government in a country in 
which, in spite of rapid processes of growth, so great a 
majority of the people do nob ask for it and are not 
yet fitted for it. But our chief purpose is more impor- 
tant than this. We desired to teat the wisdom of the 
announcement of August 20th. If we have conceded 
ail that can fairly be said as to the difficulties of the 
task before us, then the policy which has been laid 
down can be judged in the light of all the facts.. ..We 
believe that the announcement of August 20 was right 
and wise, and that the policy which it embodies ia the 
only possible policy for India." If, as I have endea- 
voured to show, the facts have not been correctly 
appreciated, the conclusions deduced from them oannot 
be right. We have no quarrel with the policy of the 
announcement so far as it lays down that complete' 
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responsible governmenb shonloi be esbablished in India 
'no(i at one boundi bnb by stages. Bat I do not agree 
with the view that it necessarily demands that those 
stages sball be many and that they shall be reached in 
a long period of time. If that were the correct inter- 
pretation of the policy of the annonnoement, and if that 
annoonoement stood in the way of the needed measure 
of reform, the difdonlty must be sloved by a more liberal 
pronooncement. The people of India had no voice in 
determining the language of the announoement of August 
‘30, and the cause of Indian reform mush not be prejudiced 
by it. But I maintain that there is nothing in. that 
announcement which stands in the way of a substantial 
measure of responsible government being introduced as 
the first step towards the goal. W^e have urged that the 
Congress- League schema should be that first step. But 
■if that is not to be, the proposals under consideration 
must yet be expanded and modified to become adegnate 
to meat the requiramenBa of the situation. I will indicate 
below the mam directions in which, in my opinion, the 
proposals should be modified and expanded. 

SUGGESTIONS FOB MODIFICATION AND EXPANSION. 

27. (l) The many qualifying conditions contained 
in the pronouncement of August 20, created a suspicion 
in the minds of Indians that though Hia Majesty's 
Government had declared responsible government to be 
the goal of British Policy in India, the intention was that 
this goal should be reached only after a very long time. 
IT he propQsals of Mr. Mpntagu and Lord Chelmsford 
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based on fehaft pronoanoement tend io confirm ibati 
saspioion. They have proposed a very limited and 
gnaiified measure of responsible government for the 
provinoes to start w'itbi and as regards future develop* 
meet, they guard themselves by saying that their proposal 
for the appointment of a Commission ten years after the 
new Aot, should not be taken as implying that there oan 
be established by that time, oomplete responsible govern- 
ment in the Provinoes. They say that the reasons that 
make oomplete responsibility at present impossible are 
likely to continue operative in some degree even after a 
deoade. As regards the Government of India, they are hot 
prepared, without experience Of the results of their pro- 
posals relating to the provinces, to effect changes in 
it. I cannot reoonoile myself to these views. I think, 
the needs of the country demand that provincial Govern, 
ments should be made autonomous at once, and that 
a period of time should be fixed within which oomplete 
responsible government is to be established in the 
Central Government of India. Even if twenty years 
were fixed as the outside limit, we shall know where we 
stand. Among Indians many will regard it too long a 
period ; among Europeans, many will consider it too short.. 
But twenty years is in all conscience long enough time 
within which to prepare this country, with all the pro- 
gress that stands behind it, and with all the advantages 
of a well- organised and well-established administration, 
to bear the full burden of the new respoqsibility. The 
history of other countries supports the view that in this 
period education can be made universal, industries can 
be developed, bo as to make India self-sufficient both in 
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respeofe of the ordinaK^ needs of the people and also in 
respeot of military tegtfirements, and Indians can be 
trained in snffioient numbers to officer the Indian army 
and to take their proper places alongside of their British 
fellow- subjects in the service of the country and the Eing- 
Emperor. The greafi advantage of the proposal would be 
that every one concerned will know that the journey to 
the goal has to be ^oncpleted within the time specified, 
and the progress towards it will be better regulated and 
assured. If this suggestion is accepted, it should be 
stated in the statute which is being drafted in England, 
that it is ii^tended that full responsible government should 
be established in India within a period not exceeding 
twenty years. This will remove a lot of misapprehen* 
sion and facilitate agreement on many matters. 

(3) My second suggestion is that, it being definitely 
settled that responsible government is to be established 
within a specified time adequate provision should be 
made at once for training Indians in India for admis- 
sion to the extent of half the number, at present, of 
offices in every branch of the public service, military 
as well as civil, provided tJiey pass the prescribed 
tests. These teats should of course be the same for 
them as for their English felldw-subjeots. We should 
feel thankful to Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
for their recommendations on this subject. But the 
percentage of recruitment in India which they have 
proposed for the Indian Civil Service is low ; it should 
be raised to 50 per cent. As regards military service, 
they have recommended that ' a oonsidarable pumbar 
of Commissions should now be given to Indians ? ’ But 
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it i8 high time that half the nnmber of oommissiona 
ahoold be thrown open to Indians, sabjeot of course 
to the essential oondition that they pass the prescrtbed 
teste. This will at first sight seem to be a large order. 
Bat a little consideration will show that it is not so. 
This wicked war has taken a sadly heavy toll of British 
officers. The Universities of the United Kingdom 
have oovered themselves with nndying glory by the 
oontribntions they have made to it. Bat their losses 
have been appalling ; and in the years that lie before ns 
they will be called upon to supply an increasing num- 
ber of captains to the various branches of national 
activity whioh will be set up after the war. It is per- 
missible to think therefore that the demand upon them 
for officers for the army will be greater than they will 
be able to meet. Besides owing to the tremendous wastage 
of officers daring the war and the greater demands 
of the army of tbs future, a much larger number of 
youths will have to be put under training, than used 
to be before tbe war. These oonsiderations enforce 
the claims of Indian youths to be admitsed in sufficient 
numbers for training as officers in the Indian army. It 
will be both unwise and unjust not to recognise and 
encourage these claim s^ to the full. Let an equal number 
of Indian and English youths be admitted ^into the 
colleges at Quetta and Wellington, and let them undergo 
the same training and tests together. The mutual confi- 
dence and friendships whioh will grow between them 
there will be assets of inestimable value to tbe cause of 
the empire. Similarly let it be provided that Indians 
should be trained for and admitted to every other branch 
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of 6be Navy and the Army, inolading the air-sarvioe. 
These measures vrill farnish the most oonvinolng proof 
te IndiaoB that England means to treat India in future* 
as a partner and not as a dependency. 

PBOVlNOIAli GOVERNMENT. 

28. I have said that Mr. Montagu and Lord Ohelms- 
ford have pus an unduly strict interpretation on the terms- 
of the pronouncement of August 20<ih. It is due to 
them at the same time to eay that, consistently with- 
that interpretation, they have proposed to introduce an 
element of real responsihility to the people in the pro- 
vincial Governments which they have recommended. 
They have proposed that the transferred subjects 
sliall be in the charge of a minister or ministers to be 
nominated by the Governor from among the elected 
members of the Legislative uoanoil ; that snob ministers 
shall be appointed for the term of the Legislative- 
Councils ; that the ministers, together with the Gover- 
nor, should form the administration with regard to these 
subjects ; that on such subjects the decisions of the- 
ministers should be final, subject only to the Governor’s 
advice and control. They have said that they expect 
the Governor to refuse assent to the proposals of his- 
ministers only when the oonseyuenoe of aoauiesaenoe 
would clearly be serious, or when they are clearly seen*' 
to be the result of inexperience. They do not intend 
that the Governor should be in a position to refuse assent- 
at discretion to all his ministers' proposals. This is the 
best pari of the proposals of Mr. Montagu, and Lord 
Chelmsford fof which I offer thanks to them. It would 
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give the mmiebers more power and responeibiiitv with 
regard to ' transferred enbjeots ’ than they woald have bad 
ander the Oongreas-Leagtie eeheme. Bat it is weighed 
by varioas conditions and it requires to be improved. In 
the first plaee it shoald be provided that the elected 
member or members to be nominated by the Governor 
shall be selected from among the first few men who 
command the largest measare of confidence of their 
fellow-members. Appointment by election having been 
negatived, the best oonrse to follow will probably be 
that the appointment shonld be made from among 
a panel of three or four recommended bv the eleoted 
members. Though it will limit the field of selec- 
tion, still it would leave the selection to the Governor 
Bab ib will ab bhe same bime ensure thab bhe Governor 
shall nob selecb a man,^ who» though he is an eleobed 
member, is nob aooeptiable to the majority of the Gounoil. 

29. The second poind is that bhe ministers should 
be members of the Bxeoubiva Gouaoil and nob merely 
of bhe Bxecubive Government. The distinction befaween 
the Executive Government and the Executive Gounoii 
should be aboiisbed. Dividing the Government inba 
what the authors themselves point out will, in efifeot, be 
two committees with difi^erent responsibilities, will 
weaken the power and responsibility of the administra- 
tion for promoting the welfare of othe proviooa. In fact 
the division of subjects into ' transferred ’ and reserved ^ 
subjects requires bo be reconsidered, bub of this farther 
on. 

30. Under bhe arrangements proposed, ib would rest 
with bhe Governor bo decide whether bo call a meeting. 

14 
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of bis whole Governmeat ox of eifcher parfs of it The 
aotnal deoisiou on a traoBfexracl aubjaot ’ woald be taken 
by the Governor and hie minister; the action to be 
taken on a reserved subject’ would be taken by tbe 
Governor and the other membera of his Executive 
OouDoil. At a meeting of the whole Governnaent, when 
it would be oalied, there would never be any question of 
Voting, for the decision would be left to that part of the 
Government which will be responsibla for the particular 
subject involved. Under this arrangement the Bxeoutive 
ConnoU will be practically relieved of all responsibility 
relating to ‘ transferred subjects.’ The entire blame 
for the want of adequate progress in the matter of tbe 
transferred subjects ’ will be thrown upon the minister 
or ministers. 

31. Nor will the financial arrangements proposed 
^ndsr this system be satisfactory from the point of view 
of the transferred sarvioas. In the first place it is laid 
down as a postulate that so long as tbe Governor-in* 
Oouncil is responsibla for ‘reserved subjeots ' he must 
have power to decide what revenue he requires. It is 
proposed that the provinoial budget should be framed 
by the Executive Government as a whole. The first 
charge on provinoial revenues will be the contribution 
^o tbe Government of India; and after that the 
supply for the ‘reserved subject’ will have priority. 
The remainder of the revenue will be at the disposal 
of the ministers for the purposes of the ‘ transferred 
subjects-’ If such residue is not -sufifioient for their 
needs, it will be open to the ministers to suggest extra 
taxation, either within the sohedule of permissible pro- 
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vinoial feaxation, or by obfcainiiig tihe Banotdon of the 
Goveroment of India to some tax noli inoladed in the 
Bohedole, lli is said that the qaestion of new taxation 
will be deoided' by the Governor and the ministers. 
Bat it Is olear that the responsibility for proposing the 
taxation will really lie npon the latter. The Exeontive 
Government as a whole will not be responsible for the 
proposal. The distinguished authors recognise that new 
taxation will be neoasaary for no oonoeivable eoonomias, 
say they, can finance the new developments whioh are to 
be anticipated. Why then should the responsibility for 
new taxation, to whioh a certain odium attaohes in the 
beat of eiroumstanoes, be thrown upon the shoulders of the 
ministers alone and not upon the Government of the pro* 
vinoe as a whole. The proposed arrangement is unfair. 
The responsibility for developing ' transferred subjaaba ’ is 
to be placed upon the ministers. The power of deciding 
what part of the revenues shall be allotted for the dis* 
charge of the responsibility is to be retained in the 
hands of the Governor-in* Oounoil. Power is given 
to the ministers to propose additional taxation, but 
be is not to be supported in the exercise of that 
power by the collective responsibility of the Executive 
Government, Proposals for new taxation are seldom 
popular. When such proposals will be put forward 
without the support of the Government as a whole, the 
ubanoes of their being aooepted by the legislature will be 
seriously affected. It is proposed that the Legislative 
Oounoil should have no option but to submit to the 
proposal of the Governor-in Oouncil with regard to 
expenditure on reserved subjeota’. This is not oalon- 
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la6ed to piomote a willingness in ife to agree to new pro- 
posals for taxation even for ’ transferred subjects’. It 
is evident that the prospects of such subjects being 
properly financed are far from satisfactory. Nor are the 
prospects of the suooess of this part of the proposals 
as a whole naore assuring. The position of the ministers 
will be unenviable. They must either bear the blame 
of failure to promote progress in their departments 
or they must expose themselves to the odmm of propos- 
ing new taxation without having the power to deal with 
the revenue and expenditure as a whole. 

32. Under existing arrangements, it is the Govern- 
ment of India by whose authority allotments for different 
subjects are made. Under the proposed arrangements, 
this power will be left to the Governor-in-Oounoi!. 
Under It both the ministers and the L.dg!slative Coun- 
cils will be liable to be compelled to aAcept allotments 
ftfr the reserved subjects with which they do not agree, 
and they have no right of appeal even to the Govern- 
ment of India. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
hold out the solace to the ministers as well as to the 
Legislative Council, that a periodic Commission shall 
review the proceedings of the Governor-in-Counoil, and 
that there will be an opportunity of arguing before the 
Commission that reserved subjects have been extrava- 
gantly administered. The Commission is to come once 
in twelve y^ars. An opportunity for arguing before it 
against the dead decisions of the Governor-io' Council 
can have little pxacliical value.. An arrangement more 
disadvantageous to the cause of popular Government 
nould hardly be conceived. I am surprised that ita 
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obvious defaofcs did noii lead the disfcingaished authors 
to reject rt. 

33. The entire question of a division between trana- 
feVrad and reserved subjeeta oaay be eonaidered here* 
The raison d'etre^ of such division, in the opinion of Mr, 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, is that 'complete res^ 
ponsibiiifay for the Government cannot be given imme* 
diately witihout inviting a breakdown, and some res- 
ponsibility must be given at once if our scheme is to 
have any value.* On this ground they have proposed 
that * certain heads of business should be retained under 
official and oertain others made over to popular control/ 
They have proposed that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed to decide what subjects should be transferred 
for adnolnistration by the ministers. They have indicat- 
ed the principle on which the list should be prepared, 
and they say that in pursuance of this principle we 
should not expect to find that departments primarily 
concerned with the maintenance of law and order were 
transferred. Kor should wa expect the transfer of 
matters which vitally alfect the well-being of the masses 
who may not be adequately represented in the new 
Councils, such, for example, as questions of land revenue 
or tenant rights. They desire that the responaibility 
for such aubjacta should remain with the official Govern^ 
ment which is still responsible to Parliament. Bes- 
pouaibility to Parliament here means responsibility to 
the Secretary of State for India. We wall know the 
meaning of this responsibility in practice. It is high 
>timd that the responsibility to the Secretary of State 
were replaced by responsibility bo properly constituted,. 
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represeabaiive oonnoils of the people. I have said before'' 
that eteo&orates wbioh will be regarded as sabisfactorv 
bv every reasonable man oan be formed at onoe in the- 
eountry, to seouce tbs adequate representation of the 
masses in the Councils. Let the right of returning a^ 
member to the Provincial Counoilbe extended to every 
tabsil or taluka, or groups of tahsila or talukaa, which 
oontain a certain minimum of population. It will beno-^ 
argument against my proposal that the Council will 
become a very large one. If the United Kingdom with' 
a popnlation less than that of the United Provinces has 
a House of Commons consisting of 670 members, there 
is no reason why the United Provinces should not have- 
an equally large Legislative Assembly. The dijffioulty 
about different and possibly conflicting interests, will 
largely disappear if representation is given to a soffiou 
ently large number of units of reasonable dimensions. 
If this is done, one may safely assume that the assembly 
will include representatives of landholders, tenants, 
bankers, traders, merchants, educationists, lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, eio. Is it reasonable to think that- 
an Executive Council, consisting of two' European and 
one Indian members, oan ^e more deeply interested' 
in or he batter qualified to form a judgment about tho 
maintenance of law and order in the province than this 
large body of the reprasantativas of the people ? Who 
can be more vitally interested in the maintenance of 
peace and tranquillity, in the provinces than such re- 
presentatives'? Is it reasonable to apprehend that such 
a bcdy will refuse to vote supplies wbioh may be needed 
for the maintenance of law and order ? Again will nok' 
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saob an assembly, which will evidently inolnda a larga 
number ol men of light and leading in the province, be 
most competent to consider questions relating to land 
revenue and tenants’ rights ? Will it not be right to- 
asBume that their combined intelligence and sense of 
justice will lead such an assembly to advocate fair play 
between the Government and the people and between 
one section of the people and another ? Why then 
should these subjects ' be reserved to be specially dealt 
with both administratively and legislatively ? The pro- 
vision that if the Legislative Council should refuse to- 
accept the budget proposals for reserved subjects, the 
Governor-in> Council should have power to restore the 
whole or any part of the original allotment should be 
dropped. The Legislative Council should be trusted to- 
rightjy understand and discharge its obligations in a 
matter of such vital concern to the people as the main- 
tenance of law and order. If there is an apprehension 
that existing expenditure on departments primarily con- 
oerned with the mafntenanoe of law and order may be 
reduced, this may be guarded against by a special pro- 
vision that this shall not be done unless it is assented to 
by the Governor. 

Sd. On the legislative side the proposal for a Grand 
Committee should be dropped. It involves a serious 
and unwarrantable derogation from the power and 
dignity of the Frovinoial Legislative Connells. All 
provincial legislation is at present passed by tbe Pro- 
vincial Legisldtive Couiroils. This should continue 
to be so in tbe future. Tbe Indian Statute book con- 
tains over* abundant legislation for tbe maintenance oi 
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law and order in the oonntry. As a rule such legisla- 
tion is all-India legislation, and baa with few exceptions 
been enacted in the past by the Imperial Iiegislative 
Oounoil. It may be safely assumed that it will continue 
to be so in the future. Few Pcoviaoial Oounoils have 
enacted any law affecting the naainteuanoe of law and 
order. The Bengal Oounoil has between 1862 and 1914 
enacted only the Oaloutta Police Act, the Bengal Mili- 
tary Police Act, the Oaloutta Sub-Police Act and the 
Village Ohowkidari Act. And the Bombay Oounoil 
has since 1867 enacted the Bombay Village PoHoe Act 
and the City of Bombay and Diatriot Police Acts. 
It will be a gratuitous -affront to the Provincial Legis- 
lative Oounoils, both present and future, to suggest 
that they will not deal in the right spirit with any 
legislation of that character that any Provincial Execu- 
tive Government may think fit to undertake. It is also 
difficult to understand what Provincial Legislation a 
Provincial Governor may require for the discharge of 
his responsibility for the ‘ reserved subjects.' Bat 
assuming that be should, it passes my understanding 
why the Provincial Legislative Council should not enact 
it. In view of the laws and regulations which already 
exist, Parliament should tell Executive Governments 
in India that no legislation shall be passed in future* 
unless it receives the . support of the majority of the 
members of the Legislative Oounoils. It is evident 
that it is contemplated that the Grand Committees 
should ha called into existaifte only o&casionally. If 
then any occasion should arise when a Provincial Legis- 
lative Oounoil should refuse to pass any legislation which 
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iihe Bxecubiva Gorernmeiib considers bo be neoessary, ib 
will be bebber bo ask bhe Canbral GoTernmenb with bbe 
over- riding power of legialabion which ib is proposed bo 
rebain for ib bo enaob ib for bbe province. As regards 
lastslabion relating bo land revanna and tenant rights, 
clearly ib is the popnlar Ijagislative Connoil which mast 
under a proper oonsbitution include a large number of 
representative landholders and tenants, which would be 
the most appropriate body to deal with ib. 

35 So far then as bhe Provincial Governments are 
' concerned, I would recommend bhab bhere should be an 
Bxacubive Council of four numbers, two of whom should be 
Indians nominabed by the Governor out of a panel elected 
by the elected members of the Liegislative Council holding 
charge of and being specially responsible for subiscts of 
bhe most vital concern to the people, and that there 
shonld be no reserved subieocs and no Grand OommitDee. 
1 would agree that the resolutions of the Councils other 
than those relating to the budget should be^ treated as 
recommendations. Besolutions relating to the budget 
should be binding on the Executive and the budget 
should be modified to aooord with them, subiact to this 
limitation that bhe Legislative Council should not have 
'the power to reduce existing expenditure on departments 
relating so law and order without the consent of the 
Qovernor-m-Oounoil. No new expenditure should be 
incurred unless it is approved by the Legislative Council. 

BUBMA. 

36. I should not omit to say a few words about 
Burma. The reason given for setting aside the problem 
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of Barma’s political evolubion for aeparata and fal)nre» 
ooDsideration are inadequate and unaonvioeing. Burma 
wae annexed to BrtMsh India againet the wish both of 
Barmans and Indians. If it had been made a Crown 
Oolony as the Indian National Congress had urged, 
it would not have had to bear the greater cost of 
administration by the Indian Civil Service. But the 
proposal did not suit the Service, for the emoluments 
and prizes of the Indian Civil Service are greater than 
those of a Crown Colony, However, as Burma has had 
to bear so long the disadvantages of having been made 
a province of India, it is hothing but fair that it should 
be allowed to share with the rest of India the advant- 
ages of a popular administration. It would appear 
that it has an even stronger claim to a measure of self*- 
government than India. It was but yesterday that it 
was deprived of self-rule and placed under foreigis 
subjeotion. -Those conditions upon whioh Mr. Montagu 
and Lord . Chelmsford have laid so much emphasis are 
much more favourable there than in India. Education is 
far more widespread among the people, there are no such 
religious differences as exist- in India, and the claim 
of the upper classes to be in sympathy with the masses 
will perhaps be more readily conceded in their case- 
than has been done in the case of Indiana. It is no 
fault of the Butmans that the Broviccial Legislative 
Council of Burma, as constituted under the Morley- 
Minto scheme, has no Burman elected element. As 
regards the argument that the application to Burma 
of the general principles of throvring open the public 
services more widely to Indians, would only mean the- 
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replaoemenf; of one alien bnreatioiaoy by another, 
Indians do not desire to lord it over their brethren of 
Burma, and they will have no complaint to make it 
it will be laid down that the public servioes of Burma 
shall be recruited from the Burmese alone. If, however, . 
as I fear, a good proportion of the services will ha 
reserved for recruitment from non-Burmans, it will not 
be violently unreasonable to aspect that Indians will be 
allowed to compete with Canadians, Australians, New 
Zealanders and South Africans for admission to that, 
portion of the services. But it is unnecessary to dilate, 
further on this. I hope that the reforms which it may 
be decided to introduce into India will be extended to . 
Burma, with any reservation which the Barmans them* 
selves may desire to be made. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 

37t But, as I have said before, no scheme of reform, 
will meet the requirements of the India of to-day or satisfy 
her national sentiment, which will not admit Indians- 
to a reasonable share of power in her central Govern- 
ment; and it is here that the proposals of Mr> Montagu 
and Xiord Chelmsford are sadly deficient. The Govern- 
ment of India is the centre of power in the Indian 
Etnpire and so it will largely remain even when the- 
proposed reforms have been introduced. It will conti- 
nue to deal with the most important questions wbieh 
affect the country as a whole. It will still in a large 
measure lay down principles and formulate policies. 
It will continue to deal with the great body of adjective < 
and substantive law wbieh afieots peace and order, life, . 
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libeciiy and property, freedom of speech and of the 
press. LegtslaiiioQ affdoticg the varioas religions of the 
people will still eontinue to be its special care. It will 
continue to deal with the most important heads of 
taxation, the income-tax, the salt tax, oastoms, traififs, 
stamps and court-fees ; with currency and exchange, 
banking and credit, commerce and industry, with rail- 
ways, posts and telegraphs, and other matters which 
closely touch the people throughout the country. Being 
in sole charge of the army and measures of defence, 
and of all other Imperial departments, it will continue 
to deal with the largest amount of annual expenditure. 
In addicioD to. all this it is proposed by Mr. Montagu 
and Xiord Crielmsford that a general ov^er-riding power 
of legislation should Sa reserved to the Goyernnaent of 
India for the discharge of all functions which it will 
have to reform. It would be enabled under this power 
to intervene in any province for the protection and 
enforcement of the interests for which it should con- 
sider Itself responsible ; to legislate on any provincial 
matter in respect of which uniformity of legislation is 
desirable, either for the whole of India or for any two 
or more provinces, and to pass legislation which may be 
adopted either simplioitor or with modifications by any 
province which may wish to make use of it. Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford do not wish to admit 
the representatives of the people to any shartj in this 
vast power and responsibility which the Government 
of India wields.. In their opinion ‘ pending the deva- 
lopmenir of responsible- government in the provinces 
the Government of India must remain responsible only 
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ho Parliamenii. la other words in all matters which 
it jadges to be essential to the discharge of its respon- 
sibilities for peaoe, order and good government* it must, 
saving only for its accountability to Parliament, retain 
indiaputable power/ I rdsp.eob{aIiy join issue here. In 
the first place though it may not be difiScuib to under- 
stand the words ‘responsibilities for peaoe and order/ 
it will be impossible to define 'responsibilities for g9od 
governmeot/ The expression is all oomprehensive, 
and may be used to include any measure which the 
Executive Government may set its heart upon. Past 

M 

ezperiaace jaaMfias apprahension, WhoeTec imagined 
iihaii the words 'prejadioial to pablio safeby ’ in bhs 
rales under bhe Defanoa of India Aob, would be inter* 
prebed as they have been mberprebed by several Ezeon- 
bive GoTernnaetibs ? The words ‘ good governmeob ’ 
therefore ought in any event to be cut out of the 
formula for reserving power which Mr. Montagu aod 
Iiord Chelmsford have suggested. la the saoood place — 
even with this modification, I submit that it is essential 
that bhe Government of India should be naade at least 
partly responsible to the people of India acting through 
their rapresentativaa in the Lagislative Counoil. So far 
as the Parliament is concerned, the distinguished 
authors themselves have observed ' that the interests 
slfown by Parliament in Indian affairs has not been 
well- sustained or well-informed. It has tended to con- 
cern itself chiefly with a few subieots, snob as the 
methods of dealing with political agitation, the opium 
trade, or the ootton excise duty’, and they have rightly 
noted that * in India such spasmodio interferences are 
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apl) to ba atoribnbad to polibioal exigacoies ab home.* 
la another place they eay : — ‘'Parliamentary control 
cannot ii^ fact be called a reality. Disonsaion is often 
out of date and iil>inforaied ; it tends to be confined to a 
little knot of members and to stereotyped topics ; and it 
is rarely followed by any decision.’ They no donbt reoom- 
•mend as a remedy that the House of Oommons sbonld be 
asked to appoint a Select Oommittee for Indian affairs 
at the foeginniog of each session, which sbonld exercise 
its powers by informing itself from time to time upon 
Indian qaestions, and by reporting to the Honsa before 
the annual debate on the Indian estimates. They also 
propose that the Secretary of State’s salary should be 
placed on the HugUsh estimates and voted annually 
by Parliament. This will no doubt enable some live 
questions of Indian administration to ba discussed by 
the House of Xiommons in Oommittee of supply. But 
having regard to tbs other pre-occupations of Parlia- 
ment, which will greatly increase after the war, it is 
not reasonable to expect that Parliament will dis- 
charge its responsibilities for the welfare of India any 
better in the future than it has dona in the past. The 
aecoactubllity of the Government of India to Parliament 
will, therefore, only mean its accountability to the Seore- 
tary of State for India who must generally be an uncer- 
tain factor. We know that this arrangement has not 
helped India very much in the past, and it is not likely 
to do so in future. In the circumstanoes of the case, 
Parliament, will best discharge its responsibility to the 
millions of India by telling the Hzeoutiva Government 
of India, that subject to oertaiu reservaiions in which 
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Parliament, aa represented by His Majesty’s Govern* 
ment, mnat keep oontrol to ibsaif, tot iastanoe, matters 
retatiDg to defenoe, foreign and polibioal relabions, the 
Governmeab of India should in futura hoffd itself 
aoooanbabla bo the people of India as they will be re- 
presented in the reeonstibabed Legislative Ooanoils. 

38. Mr, Montagu and Lord Chelmsford are opposed 
to this view. They say : We recommend no alteration 
at present in the responsihility of the Gsvernmenb of 
India to Parliament — esoept in so far as the transfer of 
eubjeots to popular oontrol in the provinces ipso iaoto 
removes them from the purview of the Government 
of India and the Seorebary of State — but we do provide^ 
greater opportunities for oritioising and infiaenoing the 
action of the Government of India. Snob opportuni- 
ties we have had m abundance in the past, fb the press, 
on the platform, in our Gongressas and Oonferenoes, 
and in the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Oounoils. 
and we have used them to the best extent we could. 
But we have found them of little avail baoause they 
were unsupported by power. It is therefore that we 
seek opportunity aooompanied by responsibility and 
power. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford propose to 
create an enlarged Legislative Assembly for India with 
an elective majority. But in their own words they 
do not oflier responsibility to elected ncembers ot the 
Legislative Assembly,’ nor even do they define the 
sphere In which the Government will defer to the wishes 
of the elected members,' as they have done in the pro- 
vinces. They say they do so ' by a general preseription, 
which they leave the Government to interpret.’ Be*' 
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sides they have heavily diacounted fchia proposal (of aa 
ealargad Legislative Assembly 'with an elective majo- 
rity) by their other proposal of creating a Council of 
State, iuVhioh the Government vjill command a major- 
ity, In their own words * the OounoU of State will be 
the supreme legislative authority upon all Indian 
legislation/ The Council will not be a normal Second 
Chamber, but it will have greater power. It will taka 
its part in ordinary legislative business and shall be 
the final legislative authority in matters which the 
Government regards as essential to the interests of 
peace, order or good government. If the Council of 
State should amend a bill which has been passed by the 
Assembly in a manner which is inacoeptable ‘to the 
Assembly, the Assembly will not have the power to 
reject or modify such amandmentsi if the Governor- 
Gaheral-io Council should certify that the amendments 
introduced by the Council are essential to the interests 
of peace and order or good government, including in 
this term sound financial administration. If the As- 
sembly should refuse leave to introduce a Government 
bill, or if the bill should be thrown out at any stage, 
the Governor-General-in Counoil will have the power, on 
certifying that the bill is within the formula cited’ 
above, bo refer it de novo to the Council of State. The 
Governor-General-in-Counoil will also have the power in 
the case of emergency so certified, to introduce the 
bill in the first instance and to pass it through the 
Council* of State, merely reporting it to the Assembly. 
In the case of a private bill, if a bill should emerge 
from the Assembly in a fown which the Government' 
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think prejndioial to good administration, the OoTaxnor- 
GeneraI>in-Oormoil wili have power to certify it in the 
terms already cited, and to snbmit or re-snbmit it to the 
Connoil of State, and the bill will only beoome law in the 
form given it by the Ootinoil. 

89. Fisoal legislation will be snb|eot to the same pro- 
oedure which is recommended in respect of Government, 
bills. The budget will be introdnced into the Ijegisla* 
"tive Assembly, but the Assembly will not vote it. 
Besolutions upon budget matters and upon all other 
questions, whether moved in the Assembly or in the 
Council of State, will continue to be advisory in oha- 
xaoter. 

40. I doubt if it is worth while creating the Hiagis- 
lative Assembly if the Oouncil of State is to overshadow it 
to the extent proposed and to reduce it to a non-entity 
under certain conditions. I reoognise that its creation 
will give greater representation to the people and 
inoreased opportunity of criticism ; but I do not want, 
more of it unaccompanied by responsibility. In sum- 
ming up the result of the Minto-Morley Beforms of 
1909, Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford said : “ Bes- 
ponsibility fox the administration remained undivided, 
Power remained with the Government and the Oouncils 
were left with no functions but criticism.” The same, 
oritioism will apply to the proposals of Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford relating to the Government of India. 

41. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford propose th at 
this state of things should continue for ten years after the 
institution of the reforms proposed by them when it. 

15 
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should be the dofry of iiha Oommiasion, the appointmenb 
of which they have advocated, to esamiaa and report 
upon the new oonstitntion of the Govern meat of India, 
and if they see fit to make proposals for future changes 
in the light of the experience gained. This means that 
for fifteen years at least the Government of India should 
continue to exercise all its power as at present, and that 
the representatives of the people should have absolutely 
no share in it. Owing to the war, the next ten to 
•fifteen years will be -most fateful years in the history 
of India. It oppresses nay soul to think that during 
. this period the Government of India, which, as I have 
shown above, has failed to build up the strength and 
prosperity of the people to the extent it should have 
done, should continue praotioally unchanged, and that 
the representatives of the people anxious to promote 
the good of "their fellowmen, should still have to bear 
the pain and humiliation of having no determining voice 
in the government of their country. In the highest 
interests of humanity, as it is represented by the 320 
millions of this land, and for the good name of England, 
I earnestly hope that this will not be so, and that the 
statesmen of England will sea that the Government of 
India is brought to a reasonable extent under the 
control of the people whose affairs it administers, Mr. 
Montagu and Xiord Chelmsford have well'desoribed the 
effects of the war on the Indian mind. Let the states- 
men of England ponder whether it will be reasonable to 
expect the people of India to be satisfied with any scheme 
of reform which will still keep them out of all power in 
‘the Central Government of their country, 
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42. The Congtess-Mnslim League did not saggesfe a 
ISeoond Chamber beoauss ib was felb bhafc fcba Ezeoafeive 
'Governmeob, wibh its power of vetoing both xesolntions 
and legislative proposals of the Legislative Councils, 
would really play the part of a Second Chamber. J still 
think that this is a sound view, for what is the main 
purpose of creating the Connoil of State, but to give at: 
legal form to the will of the Executive Government ? 
Why then let not the Executive Government exercise 
-that will by means of the veto ? It may be urged that 
that would not place in the bands of the Government the 
means of securing the afdrmative power of legislation and 
of obtaining supplies, Eor the authors frankiy say : — 
'What we seek is soma meansi for use on special 'oooai> 
sions, for placing ou the statute book, after full publicity 
of discussion, permanent measure to which the majority 
of members in the Legislative Assembljr may be unwill- 
ing to assent But either the Government should give 
up such an ideai or they should abandon the idea of 
> creating Legislative Councils with elective majorities. 
Under the existing constitution, no existing enactment 
can be repealed without the oonsenb of the head of the 
Government. Let it be provided that no existing 
expenditure on certain services, for instance, military 
charges for the defence of the country, shall be decreas- ' 
ed except with such consent. But with this reservation 
let the budget be voted upon by the Oounoil. It is 
nothing but fair that all future increase in expenditure 
should depend upon the Government being able to satisfy 
the elected representatives of the people, who will have to 
bear the burden of taxation, that every proposed inoreasd 
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is Deeded in the interests of the ooantcy. So also with> 
regard to all new legislation. Let the Government trust' 
the Gounoil which it is going to create. The Indian 
members of the Ooancil have not on important oooasions 
failed to stand by the Government in the past. There' 
is DO justification for apprehending that members of the 
reoonstitnted Council, 'whiah will be much larger and 
nStore representative, will not lend similar support to 
Ghjvernment in all essential matters. Mr. Montagu and 
Itord Chelmsford have been good enough to aoknow* 
ledge the correctness of the attitude of the indian 
members towards the Government. They say : — ‘ We- 
desire however to pay a tribute to the sense of respon> 
sibility which has animated the members of the Indian 
Iiegislativa Council in dealing with Government legisla* 
tion. In the passage of very controversial measures, 
such as the Press Act, the Government received a large 
amount of solid support from non-officials ; similarly it 
received assistance when measures of real importance' 
such, for esample, as the Defence of India Act and the- 
recent grant of one hundred millions to the Imperial 
treasury, were under discussion. Again, good examples 
of the practical nature of the work done were afforded 
by the debates on the Factories Act and the Companies- 
Act.’ 


43. Having regard to all the considerations I have- 
mentioned above, I would suggest that the proposal to 
create a Council of State should be dropped. Any 
serious difference of opinion which may at any time arise- 
tbetween the Hseoutive Government and the Xiegisla^ 
Itive Council, would ba got ever by means of the veto- 
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•and the power of promulgating ordinanoes. Bat it 
'Should be provided, as was suggested by the Oougrese 
in 1886. that whenever the veto is exeroised, a full 
•exposition of the grounds on which this has been 
considered necessary, should be published and sub' 
mitted to the Secretary of State ; and in any such case 
•on a representation made through tbe Government of 
India and the Secretary of State by the over-ruled 
majority, the proposed Select Committee of the House 
of Oommona, should review the decision of the Gov- 
ernment. If however it is decided to create such a 
'Council, it is essential that its composition should be 
liberalised. So far back as 1886, the Indian National 
Congress urged that not less than one-half of the mem- 
bers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils, which 
it recommended should be enlarged should be elected, 
not more than one-fourth should be ofdoials holding seats 
<ex-ojSficio in the Councils, and not more than one-fourth 
should be nominated by Government. During the thirty- 
two years that have since passed, the Councils have been 
twice reformed, and as has been shown in the preceding 
paragraph, their work has been satisfactory. After this 
long lapse of time, and after the fresh proofs of fidelity 
and devotion which India has given during the last four 
years of tbe war, is it too much to ask that in tbe. pro- 
posed Council of State, which will really take tbe place 
of the present Degislative Council, the number of members 
selected by electorates in which Indians predominate, 
should not be less than half of the total number ? Ex- 
perience has proved that the elected representatives of 
the European community almost always side with thet 
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Gi’OVdrnixifiDt. Tbarefors, though aleoted, they shottIcS' 
ba regarded as good as nominated by the GoTarnment. 
If this is done, I think it will reooDoile Indian pablio 
opinion to the proposal of a Oounoil of State. Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Cbalmaford propose that the regu- 
lations which the Governor-General-in-Oounoil should 
make as to the qualifications of candidates for election 
to the OouDcil of State should be such as will ensure 
that their status and position and record of services 
will give to the Oounoil a senatorial character, and the 
qualities usually regarded as appropriate to a revising- 
chamber. The Government should find in this provision 
an assurance that the members of the' Council of Stath 
will be even more inclined by training and temperament 
to support it than the members of the present Council 
have been, in matters essential to the interests of peace,, 
order and good governcaeat. If this proposal is accepted, 
it will taka away all the ungraciousness which at present 
surrounds the proposed Council of State, and will 
enable the people to become familiar with and to form a 
fair estimate 'of the value of a normal Second Chamber. 

INDIANS IN THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

44. There is only one more important change whioE' 
1 have to suggest, and that is in the number of Indian 
Members in the Executive Council of the Government 
of India. The Congress-Muslim League scheme urged 
that half the number of members in every Executive- 
Oounoil, Imperial and Provincial, should ba Indians, Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have recommended that 
this principle should be adopted in the case of th& 
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Provincial ExeenMve Conncils. Bnb bhey have saggesb> 
ed the appoinfemeob of only one obher Indian Menaber in 
the Exeoubive Ootinoil of the Government of India. I 
sobmib that the prinoiple which has been accepted in 
the case of the Provincial Ezecntive Councils shoald be 
accepted in the case of the Government of India. Of 
course no one can say definitely at present how many 
members there will be in the Government of India 
when it has been reconstituted. Bub assumingi as it 
is nob altogether unlikely) that there will be six such 
membetSi it is nothing but right and proper that three 
of them should be Indians. The filling up of half 
the appointments in the Council with Indians will 
not affect the decisions of the Council so far as mere 
votes will be oonoerned. Por, with the Viceroy, the 
European me'mbers will still form the majority. But it 
will provide for a much more satisfactory representation 
of Indian public opinion to the Executive Council. It 
will be perhaps the most efieotive step towards training 
Indians for full responsible government. In my opinion 
nobbing will create a greater feeling of assurance about 
the intentions of Government regarding the establish* 
ment of responsible government in this country than 
the step which I recommend. It will create widespread 
satisfaction. 

i5. To sum up. The proposals should be expanded 
and modified as follows : — 

(l) A definite assurance should be given that it ia 
intended that full responsible government shall be 
established in India within a period nob exceeding twenty 
years. 
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(2) Ift ehoald be laid down thab Indians shall be 
trained tor and admitted, if they pass the ptesoribad 
tests, to the extent of at least a half of the appoint* 
ments in every branoh of the pablio servioa, oivil and 
militaryt 

(3) It should be provided that half the number of 
members of the Sxeontive Oounoil of the Government of 
India shall be Indians, 

(4) If the proposed Oounoil of State is created, it 
should be provided that half of its members shall be 
those elected by electorates in which Indiana predo- 
minate. 

(5) It should be clearly laid down that existing 
expenditure on oertain services, in particular military 
charges for the defence of the country, shall not be 
reduced without the consent of the Governor-General- 
in-Gounoil ; but that, subject to this provision, the bud- 
get shall be voted by the Legislative Assembly. 

(6) India should be given the same measure of 
fiscal autonomy which the self-govbrning Dominions of 
the Empire will enjoy. . 

PBOVIHOIAL (K>VBEtXI]fBNSS. 

46. (1) The Provincial Legislative Oouncils should 

be enlarged as to permit of a member being* returned 
from every bahsil or taluqa, or a group or groups thereof, 
containing a certain minimum of population, and the 
franchise should be as broad as possible to ensure the 
adequate representation of every important interest, 
including that of the tenants, and 
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(2) Ib sfaoald ba provided bhafe the persons who are 
'bo be appoinbed Minisbers of bhe reoonsbibnbed Oonnoils, 
shall be those who command the confidence of bhe 
majority of the elected members. 

(S) That bhongb such ministers should hold special 
charge of certain subjects, they shall ba members of 
the Executive Oounoil of the Province. 

(4) There should be no reserved subjeobs. If there 
is to be any reservation, it should be limited to this that 
existing expenditure on departments relating to law and 
order shall nob ba reduced without the consent of the 
Govern or-in-Oonnoil. 

(5) The proposal for the Grand Oommittee should 
be dropped, 

(6) The principles of reform which may be finally 
laid down for the other Provinces of India should be 
applied in Burma also, subject, if necessary, to any 
special reservation which the Burmans themselves may 
demand. 


OONOLTJSIOH. 

47. I have done. At the conclusion of their vary 
able and elaborate report, Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford invited ' reasoned criticism’ of their proposals, 
I have attempted to offer some. I hope that they may 
find it of some value, and that they may reocnsider 
their opinions regarding the oonditiona of the problem 
and the recommendations which they have based upon 
those opinions. I hope also that bhe other members of 
His Majesty's Government, and generally other English 
men who will have to deal with those raeommendationst 
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may find this criticism of some help. We are entifilecT' 
to expect that they will examine the oonaitions of 
the problem in the light of well ascertained facts 
and the testimony of history, and above all with a 
broad'minded sympathy which India hopes aha has- 
deserved of England. The question of the adequacy 
of the reforms which are to be introduced is of the 
most vital concern to India. It is thirty>tbree years- 
since educated Indians, having noted the defects of 
the existing system, first begged their English fellow* 
subjects to allow them a share ip the administration 
of their country’s affairs. Their proposals ware- 
rejected. The result is writ large upon the country 
in the poverty and helplessness which pervade a land 
of abundant natural resources. A very unwelcome 
light has been thrown upon the situation by the fact 
that with a population of 320 millions, with every 
desire to do tbe best, and with a strenuous endeavour of 
eighteen months, we have been able to raise, by loan, 
barely half tbe amount of tbe hundred millions which 
we promised last year as a war gift to England. I have 
given reasons to justify my belief that if England 
had agreed to share with ns power and opportunity 
for service, which we asked for in 1886, the country 
would have become so prosperous and so much more 
closely attached to England that we could have easily 
given away a thousand millions in cash, and a million 
or two more of man, as Well equipped and trained as 
Englishmen, who would have long ere this turned the 
tide in favour of the Allies, and saved millions of brave 
Englishmen and Ereucbmen from death. We havet 
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reiteralied the same reqnesfe \vith greater unanimity 
and insistence since 1916 . Let not England repeat 
the mistake of rejecting it again. Tbe reforms which 
the Congress and the Muslim League have asked for» 
are as much needed to prepare India to defend herself 
and to be a source of greater strength and not of weakness 
to the [Empire, as to promote the happiness and prosperity 
of her ohildern. They have been long over-due. The war 
has only brought their need into greater prominence and 
relief, and lent unexpecfted and powerful support to the 
inherent justice of the demand. India has been faithful 
to England in the hour of her sorest trial. All that she 
asks is that in determining her future constitution England 
should act upon tbe principles of justice and liberty, and 
of the right of every people to rule their own destinies, 
for which she has been fighting perhaps the most splendid 
fight known to history and in which she has been helped 
by India with her blood and treasure. Both Bn gland 
and India are on their trial. May God grant clearness 
of vision and courage to us Indiana to press for — and to 
Englishmen to consent to — the full measure of reform 
which is needed in the vital interests of India — and of 
the British Empire. 



THE HINDU UNIVERSITY. 

I 

The following prospectm of the Benares Hindu 
University Scheme was published in July 1911. 

The proposal to esfeabliah a Hindu Universifey at 
Benares ^as first put forward at a meeting held in 1904, 
at the ‘ Mint House* at Benares, which was presided over 
by H. H. the Maharaja of Benares. A prospectus of 
the University was published and oiroulated in October, 
1905, and it was discussed at a select meeting held at 
Town Hairat Benares on the Slat December, 1906, 
at which a number of distinguished educationists and 
representatives of the Hindu community of almost every 
province of India were present. It was also considered 
and approved by the Congress of Hindu Baligion which 
met at Allahabad in January, 1906. The schema met 
with much approval and support both fropa the Press and 
the public, 

To the scheme for establishing a Hinda University, said the 
JPhsneer in a leading arfeiole, the most cordial enooaragexnent may 

foe offered A otore of rupees does not seem to be an excessive 

sum for a purpose so clearly excellent, and which no doubt appeals 

to a very numerous class Even if Mahomedana and Christiana 

do not hasten to embrace the opportunities offered under the most 
liberal constitution of this new centre of learning, there are two 
hundared million Hindus to whom it should appeal as true Alma 
Mater, and surely no greater constituency could be desired. 
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The Hod, Sir Jamas La Toaohe, tiha 6hen Lieatenanli- 
Govarnor of bhe Unitied Proviooes, was pleased to ^ess 
it) in the following words : — 

If the oaUared classes throughout India are willing to esta- 
blish a Hindu University with its colleges clustered round it, they 
have my best wishes for its sucoess. But if the institution ia to 
be first-rate, the cost will be very great, and the bulk of the money 
must be found elsewhere than in this province. At this era of the 
world’s progress no one will desire or approve a seoond-rate 
institution. 

This was in 1906. The scheme has ever since been 
kept alive by discussions and consultations with a view 
to begin work. But owing to circumstanoea which need 
not be mentioned here) an organised endeavour to carry 
out the proposal had to be put off year after year until, 
last year. Such endeavour would assuredly have been 
begun last year. Bat the lamented death of our late 
Sing-Emperor, and the schemes for Imperial and Pro~- 
vincial memorials to His Majesty,, and the All-India 
memorials to the retiring Viceroy, came in, and the 
project of the University had yet to wait. Efforts have 
now been going on since January last to realise the long- 
cherished idea. As the resnlt of the discussion which 
has gone on, the scheme has undergone some important 
changes. It has generally been agreed that the proposed 
University should be a residential and teaching Univer- 
sity of the modern type. Ho such University exists at 
present in India. All the five Universities which exist 
are mainly examining Universities. They have done and 
are doing most useful work. But the need for a Univer- 
sity which will teach as well as examine, and whiob by 
reason of being a residential University, will rea lisethe. 
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•ideal of TJaiversity life as ib was known in the past in 
India, and ife is known ftfc present in the advanoed ooun- 
tries of the Westi has long been felt, and desei^ves to be 
aatisfied, 


THB OBJECTS. 

The objeota of the University have bean thus formu- 
lated : — 

(i) To promote the study of the Hindu Shasfcras and o£ 
Sanskrit literature generally, as a means of preserving, and popula- 
rising for the benefit of the Hindus in particular and of the world at 
large in general, the hast thought and culture of the Hindus, and 
all that was good and great in the anoient civilization of India ; 

{%%) to promote learning and researoh generally m arts and 
eoieuce in all branches ; 

(m) to advance and diffuse suoh soientifio, teohnioal and 
professional knowledge, ooznbined with the necessary practical 
training, as is best calculated to help in promoting indigenous 
induBSiies and in developing the material resources of the country; 
and 

(iu) to promote the building up of oharaoter in youth by 
making religion and ethics au integral part of education. 

THE OOItliBaES. 

It is proposed that to carry out thesp objects, as, 
«*aad BO far as funds should permit, the University should 
' comprise the following Colleges : — 

<1) A Sanskrit Oollege-^-with a Theological department ; 

(S) A Oollege of Arts and Iiiterature ; 

(3) A Oollege of Science and Technology ; 

(4) A Oollege of Agriculture ; 

(5) A Oollege of Commerce ; 

(6) A Oollege of Medicine ; and 

(7) A Oollege of Music and the Pine Arts. 
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It will iihiis be seen that the iE'aoulties wbioh it is 
fironosed to oonstitnte at the University are those xery 
Facilities which generally find recognition at every 
modern University in Enrope and America. There is no 
proposal as yet to establish a Faculty of Law ; bat this 
omission can easily be made good if there is general 
desire that the study of Law should also be provided 
for. 


THE SANSEBIT OOLLEGE. 

The Colleges have been somewhat differently named 
now. Vaidio College of the old scheme has given place 
to the Sanskrit College with a theological department, — 
where satisfactory provision can be made for the teach- 
ing of the Vedas also. Over a hundred years ago in the 
year 1791, Mr, Jonathan Duncan, the Besident at 
Benares, proposed to Earl Cornwallis, the Governor- 
General : 

That a certain portion of the surplus revenue of the province 
ox zemiodari of Benares should be set apart for the support of a 
Hindu ooUege or academy fox the pxeservation of the Sanskrit 
liteiaiure and religion of that nation, at this the centre of their 
faith and the common resort of their tribes. 

The proposal was approved by the Governor-General, 
and the Sanskrit College was established. From that 
time it has been the mosli important institution for the 
preservation and the promotion of Sanskrit learning 
throughout India. The debt of gratitube which the 
Hindu community owes to the British Government for 
having made this provision for' the study of Sanskrit 
learning can never be repaid. And it is in every way 
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meat and proper thafe instead of eBtablisbing a naw College 
in tfae same city where the same sabjeoia will be tanght, 
the Governnaent should be apptoaohed with a proposal 
to inoorporate this Oollege with the proposed Uniyaraity. 
If the proposal meets with the approval of the Govern- 
ment, as it may reasonably be hoped that it will, all that 
will then be neoesaary will be to add a theologioal depart- 
ment to the Sanskrit Oollege, for the teaching of the 
YedaSi When the Sanskrit Oollege was started font 
chairs had been provided for the teaching of the four 
Vedas. And they were all subsequently abolished. This 
has long been a matter for regret. Mr. George Nioholls, 
a former Headmaster of the Sanskrit College, wrote in 
1844: 

Oonaideiiog the high antiquity of this branoh of learning (the 

Vedas), it is a pity that in a Oollege established by Govetninent 

for the express purpose of not only oultivating but preserving 
Hindu literature, studies of the highest antiquarian value should 
have been disoouraged by the abolition of the Veda Professorships. 

The Vedas have more than antiquarian value for 
Hindus. They are the primary source of their religion. 
And it is a matter of reproach to the Hindus, that while 
ezoellent provision is made for the study and eluoidation 
of the Vedas in Germany And Amerioa, there is not one 
single first-rate institntiou in this oonntry for the proper 
study of these saored books. An effort will be made to 
remove this reproach by establishing a good Vaid io Sohool 
at this University. This, if done, will complete the 
provision for the higher study of Sanskrit literature at 
Hashi, the ancient seat of ancient learning. The Vaidio 
Sohool will naturally have an ashram or hostel attached 
to it for the residenoe of Srahmacharis, some of whom- 
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^ay ba trained as teachers of religion. The substitution 
•of the nacod, ' the Saaakrit College ’ for the Vaidik 
Ooilega in the sohemei has bean made in view of this 
possible incorporation. 

THE OOLDEGB OP ARTS AND LITERATURE. 

The second College will ba a College of Arts and 
Ijiterature, where languages, comparative philology, phi- 
losophy, hisDory, political economy, pedagogics, &o , will 
he taught. It is proposed that the OKisting Central 
Hindu College at Benares should be made the nucleus of 
this College. The self-sacrifice and devotion which have 
built up this first-class instiGUtion, must be thankfully 
acknowledged ; and, if the terms of* incorporation can be 
eatisfactoriiy settled, as they may welt be, the College 
-should ba taken up by the Uaiversity, and improved and 
developed so as to become the premier College on the Arts' 
side of the TJaiversity. The incorporation and develop- 
ment will be both natural and reasonable, and there is 
reason to hope that the authorities of the Central Hindu 
College will agree to this being done. 

THE COLLEGE OP SOIBNCB AND TECHNOLOGY. 

The third College will be the Oallege of Scieuca and 
Technology, with four waii-equipped departments of pure 
and applied sciences. It is proposed that this should ba 
the first College to be estiabiistied by the University. In 
the present economic condition of India there is no 
branch of education for wuion tnere is greaber need than 
scientific and tachuicai instruction. Ail thoughtful 
observers are agreed that the salvation of the country 
^rom many ot the economic evils to which it is at preseut 
16 
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exposed lies in the diversion ot a subsiantiial porfeion o£? 
the population from agricnlfcural fco industrial pursuits. 
This demands a multiplioation of the existing faoilifeies 
for technical and industrial eduoation. Decades ago the* 
Bamine Commission of 1878 said in their Report : 

At the root of much of the poverty of the people of India and 
the risks to which they are exposed in seasons of scarcity lies the 
unf'>rbunate oiifoumstance that agriculture forma almost the sole 
ocoupamon of the mass of the people, and that no remedy for 
pre.-»ent evils can be complete which does not include introduction- 
of a diversity of occupations through which the surplus population 
may be drawn from agricultural pursuits and led to earn the 
means of subsistence in manufactures and such employments. 

Speaking nearly a quarter of a century after, in his 
very able opening address to the Industrial Conference 
which met at Naini Tal in 1907, the Hon’ble Sir John 
Hewefcb said : — • 

“It IS clear that, in spite of some hopeful signs, we have hardly 
as yet started on the way towards hading industrial employment, 
by means of the soientifio improvements brought about in the art 
of manufacture, for the surplus portion of our A8 or 50 millions of 
population," "" * “ It is impossible for any one interested 

in the industrial development of this country to study the annual 
trade returns without lamenting that so much valuable raw pro- 
duce which might bo made up locally, should leave 6ur porta 
annually to be conveyed to other countries, there to be converted 
into manufactured articles, and often be re-imported into India in 
that form, m m m HoUand will perhaps regret 

most the continued export of mineral products capable of being- 
worked up locally into manufactured articles, and I certainly share 
bis regret ; but I confess that my chief regrets are at present over 
the enormous export of hides, cotton, and seed, because these 
raw products could be so very easily worked up into manu- 
factures in our midst." * * * "We cannot regulate the 

sunshine and the shower ; the seed time and the harvest ; that is 
beyond the power of man. But we can ccntrol, to some extent, the 
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disposal of the prodaota of fche_ earth, thereby openisg new aTenuea- 
to einploymant and spreading greater prosperity over the land.” 

And in another part of the same address, the dig’ 
tingaished speaker urged that in order that this should 
be possible taohnioal edueation must be promoted, “ It. 
does seem to me to be an axiom,” said Sir John Hewett, 
” that there is a vary close oonneotion between ednoation 
and the progress of indastries and trade. Undoubtedly^ 
this truth has not been snfdoiently recognised in India, and 
to my mind its baokwardness in indastries and trade is 
largely due to the failure to recognize the importance of 
organization on a proper basis ol its system of education,” 
The introduction of such a system was strongly advocate 
ed by Hon’ble Mr. S.H. Butler in an excellent note which 
he prepared for the said Indastrial Oonferenoe. Mr. Butler 
there drew attention to '* the remarkable growth and 
expansion of technical ednoation in the West and Japan 
of recent years,” wh^h ” marks at once changes i]> 
industrial conditions and in educational 'ideals,” and 
urged the need of making the beginning of a similar 
system of education in the United Provinces. Among 
many other useful recommendations was one for the 
establishment of a Teohnologioal Institute at Cawnpore, 
In speaking of it Mr. Butler said 

“ &. few technical aoholatehips—tenable aocoga the seas— 
excellent though they are — can never supply the impetns of e 
technological inetitate. Every etmZtsed country has ite teehnologi' 

cal institutes in numbers ” (The italics are ours ) “In the 

beginning all these inetisations were, doubtless, humble but it is 
still true that in oountrios yearning to ' be indnetrial, teohn leal 
ednoation has begun largely at the top. Technical education 
lower down followed as a rale after the spread of grneral 
education.” 
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Ifc is a matiter of sioodre BabisfacMon thaf: aeo^bicg 
the recommendabioa of the ladaatrial Ooafareaoa whioh 
were strongly supporfcad by the Government of the 
TJaibad Provinces, the Govarnoaenfe of India has been 
pleased to sanction the establishment of a Technologtoal 
Institata at Gawnpore; that the Boorki Ooliegebas been 
greatly strengthened and improved ; and that some other 
noteworthy steps have been taken to promote technioal 
ednoation in the United Provinces, Progress has baea 
recorded in soma other Provinces, Wa mast feel 
deeply thankful to the Gjvernmanfe for what they 
have done and are doing in this direction ; bat wa 
should at the same time remember that there is need for 
much more to be done m this vast country, and should 
recognise that it is not right for us to look to the State 
alone to provide all the scientific and technical education 
that is needed by the people. We should recognise that 
it is the duty and the privilege of the public— ^particularly 
of the wealthy and charitable among them — bo loyally 
supplement the efforts of the Government in this 
direction. The remarks that the late Director* General of 
Statistics in India made about a year ago, are quite 
pertinent to this subject and may usefully be quoted here. 
Wrote Mr. O Qonor : — 

I hope the loadr»ra of the in^n^trial movement (in India) will 
cot maka the mistake of thiokuig that the acquisition of technioal 
skill may 00 limited to the actisau class. It la, on the ooatrary, 
essentially necessary that the younger members of families of good 
flocial Bfcatus should karn the bast methods of runuiug a large 
fiofiory and qualify for responsible executive pjsicions m such a 
iaocory, Tdchmcal schools and Ooliagesare wanted, and, as usual 
tne tendency is to look to the S.ate to supply them. Las mj 
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recommend, however, that the community should found them and 
should be oontent with grants-m-aid from the State* The late 
Mr. Tata of Bombay gave a noble example of how such thinge 
should be done, and I wish there were even ten other men like 
him, patriotio, independent, farseeing and splendidly public* 
Spirited, ready to do something like what he did. 

It is not perhaps the good fortune of India afe present 
to discover to the world ten more such splendidly public- 
spirited sons as the late Jamshedjee Nusserwanjee Tata. 
Bufi it is not too much to hope that the high and the* 
bumble anoiong her sons of the Hindu community, have 
sufScient public spirit to raise by their united contribu- 
tions a sum equal to at least twice the amount whicfar 
that noble son of India offered for the good of his 
countrymen, to build up a College of Science and Tech* 
nology which should be a great centre for scattering 
broadcast among the people a knowledge of the known 
results of soientufio investigation and research in their 
practical applications to industry, and thus form a neces- 
sary complement to the Beaearoh Institute at Bangalore 
and to the proposed Teohnologioal Institute at Cawnpore. 

THE COLLEGE OP AGRIOULTUKB. 

It is proposed that the second College to be establish^ 
ed should be the College of Agriculture, For a country 
where more than two^thirds of the population depend for 
their subsistence on the soil, the importance of agricul- 
ture cannot be exaggerated, Even when munufaoburing 
industries have been largely developed, agriculture is 
bound to remain the greatest and the most important 
national industry of India. Besides^ agriculture is the 
basic industry, the industry on which most of the other 
industries depend. As the great scientist Baron Leibig 
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baa said — ' perfect agriculture is the foundation of all 
trade and industry — is the foundation of the riches of the 
State.' The prosperity of India is, therefore, most closely 
bound up with the improvement of its agriculture. The 
greatest service that can be rendered to the teeming 
millions of this country is to make two blades of grass 
grow where only one grows at present. The experience 
of the West has shown that this result can .be achieved 
by means of scientific agriculture. A comparison of the 
present outturn per acre in this country with what was 
obtained here in former times and what is yielded by the 
land of other countries shows the great necessity and the 
vast possibility of improvement in this direction. Wheat 
land in the United Provinces which now gives 840 lbs. 
an acre yielded 1,140 lbs. in the time of Akbar. The 
average yield of wheat par acre in India is 700 lbs ; in 
Bogland it is 1,100 lbs. Of rice the yield in India is 800 
lbs. as against 2,500 lbs. in Bavaria. America produces 
many times more of cotton and of wheat per aore 
than we produce in India. This marvellously increased 
production in the West is the result of the applioation of 
Boieuoa to agriculture. The February number of the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture draws attention to the 
fact that in the single State of Ontario which subsidises 
the Guelph College of Agriculture to the extent of 
£25,000 annually, the material return for this outlay is 
officially stated as follows: — 

The applioation of soianfeifia principles to the praotioal 
operations of the farm, and the interchange and dissemination of 
the resnits of experiments conducted at the College and the 
praotioal exparieuoe of successful farmers, have increased the 
returns from the farm far in excess of the expenditure on aooount 
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iiheeeof. Ths direct gain in yield in one olass of grain alone has 
more than covered the total oast of agriotiltaral education and 
experimental work in the Ptovinoe. 

Thera is no reason why resort to soiantifio methoda 
should not yield equally satisfactory results here. 

In the Resolution on Education which the Govern* 
meut of India published in 1904, they noted that ‘tbs' 
provision for agricultural education in India is at presenfi 
meagre and stands, seriously in need of expansion and 
reorganisation,’ Much progress has bean made since i.hen. 
An Inuperial Agricultural College and Research Insti- 
tute have been established at Pusa, and Frovinciui 
Agricultural Colleges have bean improved. For all this 
we must feel thankful to the Government. But the need 
for more provision for argieultnral education is still very 
great, and it is believed that an agricultural College, 
established and mamtainad by the voluntary oontributions 
of the people, is likely to prove specially useful in making 
the study of agricultural science much more popular and 
fruitful than it is at present. 

THE COLLEGE OP OpMMBEOE. 

It is proposed that the third College to be established 
should be the Co.lIega of Commerce and Administration. 
The importance of commercial education — that is a 
special training for the young men who intend to devote 
themselves to oonomercial pursuits— as a factor in 
national and international progress is now fully recog- 
nised in the advanced countries of the West. Those 
nations of the West which are foremost in the oomnaeroe 
of the world have devoted the greatest attention to 
oommercial education. Garnnany was the first to recog- 
nise the necessity and usefulness of this kind of 
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eduoabion. America followed suib ; so did Japan ; and* 
during bhe lasfa fifteen years Eogland has fully made^ 
up its defioieucy in institutions for commercial eduoa-^ 
Mon. The Universities of Birmingham and Manobeater 
have special Faculties of 'Gommeroa with the diploma of" 
Bachelor of Gommeroa. So has the University of Leeds, 
Professor Leas Sn^itb, who came to India two years ago at 
the invitation of the Government of Bombay, in addressings 
the Indian Industrial Conference at Madras, said : — 

The leaders of commerce and business need to be soientifioally 
trained just as a doctor or a barrister or professional man is... 
Modern esparienoe shows us that busiaess requires administrative' 
capacity of the very highest type. It needs not merely technical, 
knowledge, but it needs the power of dealing with new situations, 
of going forward at the right moment and of controlling labour.. 
These are just the qualities which UniversiBies have always claimed 
as being their special business to foster ; and we, therefore, say 
that if you are going to fulfil any of the hopes which were held: 
out yesterday by your President, if you are going to take into' 
your own hands the control of the commerce of this nation, then 
you must produce wide-minded, enterprising men of initiative mem 
who are likely to be produced by the University Faculties of 
Oommerce...The University Faoultiy of Commerce is intended, 
of course, to tram the judgment and to mould the minds of men. 
It is claimed that although it must give primarily a liberal 
education, it is possible to give that education which has a direct* 
and practical bearing on business life. ..That kind of man (a man 
60 trained) has immense possibilities in the world of commerce ; 
he is the kind of man on whom you must depend to lead you in 
the industrial march in the future. 

When it is remembered that the export and the 
import trade of India totals up more than 300^ 
orores of rupees every year, it can easily be imagined 
what an amount of employment can be found for onr 
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yonng men in the varions branohes of oommeroe, in and 
out of the eoanbry, if satiafaotory arrangements can bn 
made to impart to them the necessary bnsiness edaoation 
and training. The possibilities of development here are 
truly great; and the establishment of a College of Com* 
merce seems to be urgently called for to help to some 
extent to make those possibilities real. 

XHB COLLEGB OF MBDIOIHE. 

It is proposed that the next College to be established' 
should be the College of Medicine. The many Medical 
Colleges and schools which the GO'Verument have 
established in various provinces of India have done and 
are doing a great deal of good to the people. Bat the- 
supply of qualified medical men is still far short of the 
requirements of the country. The graduates and licen- 
tiates in medicine and surgery whom these Colleges turn 
out -are mostly absorbed by cities and towns. Indeed, 
even in these, a large portion of the population is served 
by Yaidyas and Hakims, who practise, or are supposed 
to practise, according to the Hindu or Mahomedan 
system of medicine. In the villages in which the nation 
dwells, qualified medical practitioners are still very rare. 
Hospital assistants are employed in the dispensaries 
maintained by District Boards. But the number of 
these also is small. The result is that it is believed that 
vast numbers of the people have to go witbont any 
medical aid in fighting against disease, and a large 
number of them have in their helplessness to welcome 
the medical assistance of men who are often uninstmct- 
ed and incompetent. The need for more Medical' 
Colleges is thus obvious and insistent. In the last 
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session of the Imperial Legislative Oounoili the Hon’ble 
Sargeon-Gteneral Lukis, Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals in India, referring to the advice recently given 
to the Bombay medical men by Dr, Tremalji NarimaOt 
esborted Indians to found more Medical Colleges. Said 
Snrgeoh-General Lnkis :**— 

In tbs very exoellant speech wbiob vre listened to with such 
interest yesterday, the Hon. Mr. Gokbale when pleading the 
'Cause of primary education, said that it was a case m which it 
was necessary that there should be the cordial oo-6peration of the 
Government with the public May 1 be allowed to invert the 
terms and say — ' this is a case where we want the cordial oo* 
operation of the public with the Government,’ I hope that the 
wealthy and charitable public will bear this in mind, and 
X can 'assure them that if they will do anything to advance 
the scheme for the institution of unofficial Medical Oolleges 
• entirely officered by Indians, they will not only be conferring a 

benefit* on the profession, but on then country at large. It 

IB well known that the Government Medical Oolleges and sohools 
cannot accommodate more than a fraction of those who* ask 
for admission. In Oalcutta alone, as I know from personal 
ezperienoe, over 200 oandidaces have to be rejected every year, 
and there is therefore ample room for well-equipped and properly 
staffed unofficial Medioat Oolleges and sohools which may 
be either affiliated to the University or run on the same lines as a 
Government medical school but entirely conducted by Indian 
medical men, and I look forward to the time when in every 
important centre in India we shall have well-equipped unofficial 
medical sohools working m friendly rivalry with the Government 
medical schools, and each institution striving its hardest to see 
which can get the beat results at the University examinations As 
Dr. Nariman said, this may take years to accomplish, but I 
earnestly hope that before I say farewell to India, I shall see it 
an accomplished fact, at any rate in Calcutta and Bombay ; and 
if I have said anything to-day which will induce the leaders of the^ 
.people to give Dha^soheme their cordial auppoct, I feel, sir, that 
X shall not have wasted the time Of the Oounoil by interposing in 
'this debate. r a 
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The diabingaishing jfeattire of the proposed Medical 
Oollege at Benares will be that Hindu medical Bcienoe 
will be taught here along with the European Byslem of 
medioina and surgery. Hindu medical science l^s 
unfortunately reoeived less attention and recognition 
than it deserves, Hippocrates, who is called the Father 
of Medicine,' because he first cultivated the subject 
as a science in Europe, has been shown to have bor- 
rowed bis Materta medtea fronu the Hindus. 'It is to the 
Hindus,’ says Dr. Wise, late of the Bengal Medical 
Servioa, 'we owe the first system of madioiae.’ ‘It will be 
of soma interest to Hindu readers to know,’ says Bomash 
Dutt in his "History of Oivilisation in Ancient India," 
'when foreign scientific skill and knowledge are required 
in every district m India for sanitary and medical work 
that twenty*two centuries ago, Alexander the Great kept 
Hindu physicians in bis camp for the treatment of 
disease which Greek physicians could not heal, and that 
•eleven centuries ago Haronn-al Bashid ofJBagdad retained 
twp Hindu physicians known in Arabian records as 
llianka and Saleh as his own physicians.' Not only 
throughout the Hindu period — including of course the 
Buddhist — but throughout the Mabomedan period also, 
the Hindu system was the national system of medical 
relief in India, so far at least as the Hindu world was 
concerned, and so it remains, to a large extent, even to 
this day. Being indigenous it is mors congenial to 
the people ; treatment under it is cheaper than 
under the European system and it has merits of 
its ownNwhich enable it to stand favourable compari- 
son with other systems* In support of this view it will 
be sufficient to mention that Kavirajas or Yaidyas who 
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have a good knowledge of Hinda medical worka, oom- 
mand a laorative practice in a city like Calonttai in the' 
midat of a large namber of the most oonapetenb praoti* 
tioners of the European system. This being so, it is a 
matt'er for regret that there is not even one first class 
institution throughout the country where such Eavirajas 
or Yaidyas may be properly educated and trained to 
practise their vary responsible profession. The interests 
of the Hindu community demand that satisfactory provi* 
sion should be made at the Vary least at one centre in the> 
country for the regular and systematic study and improve* 
meat of a system which is so largely practised, as is likely 
to continue to be practised in the country. It is intended* 
that the proposed Medical Gollege of the University 
should form one such centre. The Hindu system of 
medicine shall here be brought up to date and enriched 
by the incorporation of the marvellous aobievementS' 
which modern medical science has made in anatomy, 
physiologyi surgery and all other departments of 
the healing art, both on the preventive and the curative 
side. The aim of the institution will be to provide 
the country with Vaidyas well qualified both as pbysioians 
and surgeoDS. It is believed that this will be a great 
service to the cause of sufferiug humanity in India. 

SHE OOLIiEQBi 07 IIUSIO AND IHB 7INB ABTS. 

The last College to be established sh ould, it is 

proposed, be a Oollege of Musio and the Eme Arts ^ 

— ■ ■ ■ ■ * ■ ■ - » - 

* The work of shis College will be (a) to teoovec the world of 
beauty and sublimiiy whioh waa reared in rafos by the sstbetio 
miude of anoient India, and to bring it within the reach of the 
cultured olasses ; lb) to enoonrage painting and Bonlptuze ; and (c) 
to preserve and promote parity of design m the produotion of art 
wares, to arrest the spirit of a slavish imitation of foreign modes. 
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The high Value of music io bhe economy of a nation’s 
•healthful and happy existence is fully recognised in the 
advanced countries of the West. A number of Universi- 
ties have a special Faculty of Music, and confer degrees 
>of Bachelors, Masters and Doctors of Music. A modern 
University will be wanting in one of the most elevating 
influences, if it did not provide for a Faculty of Music. 

XHB MEDIUM OF INSTBUOXION. 

When the idea of a Hindu University was first put 
'forward, it was proposed that instruction should be 
imparted in general subjeots through the medium of one 
of the vernaculars of the country. It was proposed that 
that vernaeular should be Hindi, as being the most widely 
understood language in the country. This was support- 
ed by the principle laid down in the Despatch 
of 1854, that a knowledge of Eiropean arts 
4 ind soienoes should gradually be brought by means of the 
Indian vernaculars, within the reach of all classes of 
the people. But it is felt that this oannot be done at 
present owing to the absence of suitable treatises and 
text-books on science in the vernaculars. It is also 
recognised that the adoption of one vernacular as the 
medium of instmction at an University which hopes to 
draw its alumni from alt parts of India will raise several 
•difficulties of a practical character which it would be wise 
to avoid in the beginning. 

Is has, therefore, been agreed that instruction shall 
be imparted through the medium of HoglisD, but that, 
as the vurnaouiHrs are gradually developed, u will be in the 
power of the University to allow any one or more of them 
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to be used aetbe mediuoi of insbruotion in sabjeots and 
oonrses in which they may consider it practioabla and 
naeful to do so. In view of the great usefulness of 
the English language as a language of world-wide* 
utility, English shall aveu then be taught as a second 
language. 

THE NEED FOR THE UNIVERSITY. 

There are at present five Universities in India, v%z„ 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, MadraSj Lahore and Allaha- 
bad. These are all mainly examining Universities. In 
founding them, as the Government of India said in their 

Besolution on Eduoatioa in 1901 : 

The Government of India of that day took as their model the 
type of matitution then believed to be best suited to the educa- 
tional conditions of India, that la to say, the examining Umvei- 
slty of London. Since then the best educational thought of Europe 
has shown an increasing tendency to realise the inevitable short- 
comings of a purely examining University, and the London 
Umveraity itself has taken steps to enlarge the scope of its opera- 
tions by assuming tnitional functions Meanwhile the Indian 

experience of the last fifty years has proved that a system which 
provides merely for examining students in those subjects to which 
their aptitudes direct them, and does not at the same time oompe! 
them to study those subjects systematically under first-rate ins- 
tinotion, tends inevitably to accentuate certain oharaoteristio 
defects of the Indian intellect — the development of the memory out 
of all proportion |to the other faculties of the mind, the incapacity 
to observe and appreciate facts, and the taste for metaphysical and 
technical distinctions. 

Besides, a merely examining University oau do 
little to promote the formation of oharaoter, which, it ia 
generally agreedf is even more important for the well- 
being of the individual and of the oommuaity, than the 
cultivation of iutelleot. These and similar considerations 
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point to the neoesssity of establishing residential and 
teanhing UniTersities in India of the type that ezists in 
all the advanoed oountries of the West. The proposed 
TJaiveraity will be snob a TJoiversity — a Besidential and 
Teaching University. It will thus supply a distinct 
want which has for some time been recognised both by 
the Govarnment and the public, and will, it is hoped, 
prove a most valuable addition to the educational, 
institutions of the country. 

But even if the existing Universities were all teach- 
ing Universities, the creation of many more new 
Universities would yet be called for in the best interests 
of the country. If India is to know, in the words of thp 
great Educational Despatch of 1864. those ' vast moral 
and material blessings which flow from the general 
diffusion of useful knowledge, and which India may, under 
Providence, derive from her connection with England ’ ; 
if her children are to be enabled to build up indigenous 
industries in the face of the unequal competition of the 
most advanoed countries of the West, the means of higher 
education in this country, particularly on scientific, 
industrial and technical education, will have to be very 
largely increased and improved. To show how great is 
the room for improvement, it will be sufficient to mention 
that as against five examining Universities in a vast 
country like India, which is equal to the whole of Europe 
minus Sussia, there are eighteen Universities in the 
United Kingdom, which is nearly equal in area and 
population to only one province of India, namely, tbg 
United Provinces : fifteen in Prance ; twenty-one in 
Italy : and twexity-two State-endowed Universities in 
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GsrmaDy, beaidss inaoy ofehet TJniversifeies in othov 
oounbries of Ejarops. In tho Uniiad Stafess of Araovioai 
there ate 131 Sbata and privately-endowed TJoiveraitiaSt 
'!Ehetrathia that Univeraity edaoation is no longer 
regarded in the West aa the luxury of the rich, whioh 
'doncerns only those who oan afford to pay haayily for 
it, Suoh aduoation is now regarded aa of the higheat 
4aationAl oonoern, as essential for the healthy existenoe 
and progress of every nation which is exposed to the 
relentless industrial warfare which is going on all over 
the civilised world. 

MOBAL FBOOBBSS. 

Enough has been said above to show the need for 
a Univeraity such as it is proposed to establisht to help 
the diffusion of general, scientifio and teobnical education 
aa a means of preserving or reviving national industries 
and of utilising the natural reaouroaa of India and there- 
by augmenting national wealth, But mere industrial 
advanoenaent cannot ensure happiness and prosperity to 
any people ; not oan it raise them in the scale of nations. 
Moral progress is even more neoeasary for that purpose 
than material. Evan industrial prosperity oannot be 
attained in any large measure without mutual oonfi- 
denoe and loyal oo-operatioa amongst the people who 
must assooiate with each other foir the purpose. These 
•guaiities oan prevail and endure only amongst those who 
are upright in their dealings, strict in their obsarvance of 
good faith, and steadfast in their loyalty to truth. And 
such men oan be generally mat widn in a society only 
when that society is under the abiding influenoe of a 
great religion acting as » living force. 
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Every nation cherishes its own religion. The 
HinAns are no ezoeption to the rule. On the contrary, 
nrobahly no other people on earth are more deeply 
attached to their religion than the Hindus. It they 
were asked to*day for which of the many blessings \(hiob 
they enjoy under British rule, they are more grateful than 
for the others, they would probably unhesitatingly name 
religious freedom. Sir Herbert Bisley observed in hie 
report on the Census of 1901, that " Hinduism with 
its 207 millions votaries is the religion of India that 
"it is professed in one or other of its multifarious forms 
by 7 persons out of 10, and predominates everywhere 
except in the more inaccessible tracts in the heart and on 
the outskirts." The importance of providing for the 
education of the teachers of a religion so ancient, so 
widespread, and so deep-rooted in the attachment of its 
followers, is quite obvious^. If no satisfactory provision 
is made to properly ednoate men for this noble calling, 
ill-educated or uneducated and incompetent men must 
largely fill it. This can only mean injury to the cause 
of rdiigion and loss to the community. Owing to the 
extremely limited number of teachers of religion who are 
qualified by their learning and character to disobarge 
their holy functions, the great bulk of the Hindus inolud- 
ing princes, noblemen, the gentry, and — barring exceptions 
here and there — even Brahmans, have to go without any 
systematic religions education or spiritual ministrations. 
This state of things is in marked contrast with that prevail- 
ing in the civilised countries of Europe and America, where 
* 

religion, as a rule, forms a necessary part of education ; 
where large congregations assemble in churches to hear 
17 
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Beimons preached by well-edacafaed clergymen, dlsobarg- 
iog their duties under the control of well-established 
Church governments or religions societiest Bat though 
the fact is greatly to be deplored, it is not to be wondered 
at, The old system which supplied teachers of religion 
has, in conseqaence of the many vicissitudes through 
which India has passed, largely died out. It has not 
yet been replaced by modern organisations to train *suoh 
teachers. To remove this great want, to naaka suitable 
provision for satisfying the religious requirements of the 
Hindu community, it is proposed to establish a large 
school or college at the University to eduoate teachers 
of the Hindu religion. It is proposed that they should 
receive a sound grounding in liberal eduoation, make a 
special and thorough study of their own sacred books, 
•and a comparative study of the great religious systems 
of the world ; in other words, that they should receive 
at least as good an education and training as ministers 
of their religion as Gbristiau missionaries receive in their 
own. 

Of course, several chairs will have to be created to 
-meet the requirements of the principal denominations of 
Hindus. How many these should be, can only be settled 
later on by a conference of the representative men of the 
community. But there seems to be no reason to 
despair that an agreement will be arrived' at regarding 
the theological department of the University, Hindus 
have for ages been noted for their religious toleration. 
"Large bodies of Hindus in the Punjab, who adhere to 
the ancient faith, revere the Sikh Gurus who abolished 
■caste. The closest ties bind together Sikh and non- 
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'^tkh Hiodus, and Jains and Agrawals who follow the 
■anoient faibb. Followers of the Aoharyas of different Sam* 
pradayas live and work together as good neigbbonrs and 
'friends. So also do the followers of the Sanatan Dharma 
and of the Arya Samaj, and of the Brahmo Samaj. And 
they all oo-operabein matters where the oommon interests 
of the Hindu community as a whole are involved. The 
toleration and good feeling have not been on the wana; 
on the contrary, they have been steadily growing. There 
is visible at present a asrong desire for greater 
union and solidarity among all the Various sections 
of the oommunity, a growing consciousness of common 
ties which bind them together and which make 
them sharers in sorrow and in joy : and it may well be 
hoped that this growing feeling will make it easier than 
.before to adjust diffateucas and to promote brotherly good 
'feeling and harnuonioas co-operation even in the matter 
of providing for the religious needs of the different 
sections of the community, 

OEGANISATION COMMITTEE. 

Such in broad outline is the scheme of the proposed 
Hindu University. It represents bhe ideal which the 
promoters of the scheme desire and hope to work up to. 
'The ideal is not an nnattainahla one, nor one higher 
than what is demanded by the condition and capabilities 
of the people. But the realisation of such an ideal 
must of course be a work of time, 

!flie sobama outlioed above can only serve to indicate 
-the general aim. Definite proposals as to bow 
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begioniDg should be made, -which part or . parts of the- 
aoheme it would be possible and desirable to take up' 
first) and which afterwards, and what practical shape^ 
should be given to them, can only be formulated by- 
experts advising with an approximate idea of the fund: 
which are likely to be available for expenditure and any 
general indication of the wishes of the donors. It is 
proposed that as soon as sufficient funds have been col- 
lected to ensure a beginning being made, an Educational 
Organisation Committee should be appointed to formu- 
late such proposals. The same Committee may be asked 
to make detailed proposals regarding the scope and 
character of the courses in the branch or branches that 
they may recommend to be taken, -up, regarding also the 
staff and salaries, the equipment and appliances, the 
libraries and laboratories, the probable amount of accom- 
modation and the buildings, etc-, which will be required 
to give effect to their proposals. 

THB CONSl’ITXrTION OF THE TINIVBRSITT. 

The success of a large scheme like this depends upon 
the approval and support of (l) the Government, (2) 
the Baling Princes, and (3) the Hindu public. Ths' 
schema is bound to succeed if it does not fail to enlist' 
sympathy and support from these directions. To esta- 
blish these ^ essential conditions of success, nothing is 
more important than that the Governing Body of the 
■University should be of sufficient weight to command- 
respect ; that its constitution should be so carefully 
^considered and laid down as to secure the confidence of 
•4be Government on the one band and of the Hindu Princes' 
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«&d ihe pablie oa the oiihar. To ensata fehia, it ia proposed 
that as BOOH as a fairly large sum has been sabsoribed, 
a Committee should be appointed to prepare and reoom* 
•mend a soheme dealing with the oonetitution and 
funobions of the Senate, which shall be the supreme 
.governiDg body of the University, and of the Syndicate, 
which shall be the Eseoutivb of the University. It is 
also proposed that apart from these there should be an 
Academic Oouryiil of the University, which should have 
well-defined functions — partly advisory and partly eze- 
•eutive, in regard to matters relating to education, such 
■as lias been recommended in the case of the University 
of London by the Boyal Commission on University 
Education in London. The soheme must, of course, be 
submitted to Government for their approval before it 
•can be finally settled. 

XHB BOYAL OHaBXEB. 

Every individual and body of individuals are free 
■bo establish and maintain an institution of University 
«ank, if he or they can find the funds necessary for the 
purpose. But it is only when an institution receives the 
•seal of Boyal approval and authority to confer degrees,, 
that it attains the full status and dignity of a University 
-and enters upon a career of unlimited usefulness. 

Two conditions are necessary for obtaining a Boyal 
Oharter. The first is that sufiScient funds should be 
actually collected to permit of the establishment and 
maintenance of an institution of University rank. The 
■eeoond is that the governing body of the University 
lehould be of sufficient weight to command public respeci^ 
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and to inspire oonfidenoe in the minds of the Govern 
paent. It rests entirely with the Hindu Princes and the« 
public to establish these two necessary preliminary 
conditions. If they do so, the grant of a Koyal Charter- 
may be looked for with confidence as certain. 

“ It is one of our most sacred duties,” said the 
Government in the Despatch of 1854, " to be the means, 
as far as in ns lies, of conferring upon the natives of' 
India those vast moral and material blessings which 
fi.ow from the difinsion of general knowledge, and which 
India may, under Providence, derive from her connection 
with Hngland.” In the pursuit of this noble policy, the 
Gk)vernment have established and maintained with public 
funds, the large number of State schools. Colleges, 
and the five Universities which exist st present in 
this country, and which have been the source of 
so much enlightenment to the people. The State 
expenditure on education has been happily increas- 
ing, and it may confidently be hoped that it will increase- 
to a larger extent in the near future. But in view of the 
immensity of the task which lies before the Government- 
of spreading all kinds of education among the pebple, and 
the practical impossiblity, under existing olroumstanoes,. 
of achieving that end by direct appropriations from the 
public revenues alone, it is absolutely necessary that 
private liberality should be encouraged to the utmost to 
supplement any funds, however large, which th'e State 
may be able to set apart for the furtherance of education. 
This necessity has been recognised from the time that 
efforts to educate the people were commenced by the" 
British Government, Indeed, the introduction of the» 
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gratii-in>aid Bysteni, as abaervad by the Ednoation Com- 
misaion " was neoeasitiated by a oonviotiion of the 
Impoasibility of GoTernment alone doing all that mast be 
done in order to provide adequate means for the eduoa* 
tion of the natives of India. And it was expeeted 
that the plan ^ of thus drawing support from looal 
aouroea in addition to oontributiona from the State, 
would result in a far more rapid progress of education 
than would follow a mere increase of expenditure by 
the Government.” In the Basolution of the Govern* 
ment of India of 1904, on Indian Educational Policy, 
lit is stated : *' Erom the earlieab days of British rule 
in India, private enterprise has played a great part in 
the promotion of both English and vernacular eduoation, 
and every agency that could he mduoed to help in the work 
of imparting sound instruction has always been welcomed 
by the State,” (The italics are ours.) Instances abound 
all over the country to show that the Government has 
encouraged and welcomed private effort in aid of eduoation. 

So far as this particular movement for a Hindu 
ITniversity is oonoerued, it must be gratefully acknowledg- 
ed that it has received much kind sympathy and 
encouragement from high officials of Government from 
the beginning. As one instance of it, referenoe may be 
made to the letter of the Hou’ble Sir James La G^onohe, 
the late Lieutenant Governor of the U. P., and now a 
member of the India Oouncil, quoted at the oommence- 
ment of this note, wherein be said . — “ If the oultured 
classes throughout India are willing to establish a Hindu 
University with its Oolleges clustered round it, they have 
my best wishes for its sucoess.” Several high offioiala of 
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G-OTeromenb who have biaem approached ia oonneoMon 
with the University during •the last few monthsi have 
shown similar sympathy, and offered the most helpful 
advice and encouragemanb. The attitude of Eiuropeaua 
generally both ofS.cial and nou-offioial towards this 
movement, was vary well expressed by the Pioneer in 
the article from which we have quoted before. After 
referring to the claim of educated Indians for a larger 
share of self-government, the Pioneer said 

Education is certainly not the least of the great subjects with 
which the Governments have to deal ; and if the Hindu mernbera 
•of the National Oongreas establish a noble University with branch 
Oollegea in many parts of India, and govern it so wisely that it 
becomes a model for other seats of learning, they will do more than 
can be aoooxnplished by many speeches to prove that they possess 
a considerable share of the creative and administrative qualities to 
which claims have been made, They may be quite sure of the 
kindly interest and sympathy of the British Eaj in all their efforts, 
Englishmen do not cling to offLoe through greed of it, but from a 
sense of duty to the millions who are placed under their care. They 
desire nothing so much as to see the oultured native population 
taking an active part in elevating the mass of the people and fitting 
themselves for a full share in all the cares of the State, If it were 
otherwise, no anxiety would be displayed to popularise education 
by bringing it within the reach of every class, and no time would 
be spent by Englishmen in fostering the interests of native 
Oolleges, where thousands of men are trained to be rivals in free 
competition for attractive public appointments. There is work 
enough in India for the good men that Great Britain oan spare, 
and for as much capacity as can be developadl within the country 
itself. The people need much guiding to higher ideals of comfort, 
and in the development of the reaoursoea which ate latent in the 
soil and the mineral treasures which lie below its surface. In these 
tasks men who possess the wisdom of the East and the Boienoe o£ 
the West must join hands in a spirit of sincere fellowship. 
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Noble words these. It is in this spirit that the work 
of the proposed Hindu University is being carried on, and 
the promoters therefore feel fully assured that they will 
earry " the kindly sympathy and interest of the British 
Bs] in all their efforts,*' that the Boyal sanction and 
authority to establish the University will be granted^ 
though whether it will take the form of a Charter or* a 
'Statute rests entirely with the G-ovemment. 

XHH OPPOBXUNITT 0Or.DBN. 

The present year is particularly auspieious for the 
-success of such efforts. The Government of India have 
shown that they earnestly desire that education should 
'be pushed forward more vigorously and systematically in 
the future than it has bean in the past, by creating a 
special Department of Education, and by the allotment 
•of a special grant of over 90 lakhs for the purposes of 
education, in the budget of this year, The Hon’ble 
Mr, Haroonrt Butler, who has been appointed the first 
Member for Education, is a known friend of education. 
*Our new Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, is keenly alive to 
the importance of education. Speaking of it in replying 
to the address of the Lahore Municipality, His Excellency 
was pleased to say ; " Of its importance there is no room 
for any doubt, and my Government will do all they 
can to foster its development and ensure its growth 
along healthy lines.” In the course of the same speech. 
His Excellency was further pleased to say : " The past 
has had its triumph ; the present may have its successes : 
but it is on the horizon of the future that our watchful 
eyes should be fixed, and it is for that reason that the 
future needs of the students and youth of this country 
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'Will always veoeive from me sympaihefcio consideration and^ 
attentioD." And in replying 6o the address of the Panjab* 
Mnslim League, after expressing satisfaction with the 
progress of education mads in the Pahjab, His Exoellenoy 
'WAS pleased to declare himself in favour of uniyersal ednoa* 
tion. Said His Excellency : " But the goal is still far die< 
tant when every boy and girl, and every young man and 
maiden, shall have an education in what is best calculated 
to qualify them for their own part in life and for the good 
of the community as a whole. That is an ideal we must 
all put before us.” This being Hla Lordship’s view, it is 
but natural to find that Lord Hardings is prepared to 
recognise and approve ail earnest efiforts to promote 
education, even though it may, wholly or mainly, aim to 
benefit only one denomination of His Majesty’s subjeots. 
This was made clear by the statesmanlike appreciation 
which His Excellency expressed of the “ corporate aotion" 
of the Muslims of the Punjab " in founding the Islamla 
College and its linked sobools,” and of their ” spirited 
response to the appeal for a Muslim U Diversity recently 
carried through the length and breadth of India under 
the brilliant leadership of His Highness the Aga Ehau.” 
One may assume, therefore, without presumption that 
every well-considered and well-supported soheme of edu* 
cation will receive the sympathetic consideration and 
support of H. E, Lord Hardinge, 

The last but not the least important circumstance, 
which makes the present the most golden opportunity 
for an effort to realise the long-ohorishsd idea of a Hindu 
University, is that it is the year of the Coronation of out 
most gracious King- Emperor George Y, and that His> 
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Majesity will be pleased to visiti our oouufery in 
Deoembac nezb. Of tba sympathy of His Majesty 
with the people of this country, it is nnneoessary 
to speak. In the Proolamation which our late King* 
Emperor addressed to the Priooes and people of India 
in November, 1908, His Majesty was pleased to say : — 
" My dear son, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess of 
Wales, returned from their sojourn among you with 
warm attachment to your land, and true and earnest 
interest in its well'being and oontent. These sincere 
feelings of active sympathy and hope for India on tba 
part of my Boyal House and Line, only represent, and 
they do most truly represent, the deep and united wiU 
and purpose of the people of this Kingdom.” In the 
memorable speech which our present Kirg-Emperor 
delivered at Guildhall on his return from India, ha was 
graciously pleased to plead for more sympathy in tba 
administration with the^people of this anoient land. And 
now that it has pleased God to call His Majesty to the' 
august throne of Eogland and to be anointed Emperor of 
India, His Majesty has bean most graciously pleased, 
out of loving sympathy which he bears towards bis loyal 
subjects here, to decide to come out to India, with his 
royal spouse, Her Majesty the Queeu'Empress, to hold 
a Coronation Durbar iu the midst of his Indiau people, 
than whom be baa no more devoted subjects in any part 
of his Empire. 

The hearts of Indiana have been deeply touched by 
this gracious act of His Majesty. They are looking- 
forward with the moat pleasing antfloipation to the tim» 
when it will be their privilege, to offer a loyal and heart-*- 
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4elf$ welcome l;o Their Majesties. There is a widespread 
desire amoiag the Hindu eommuuity, as there is in the 
Mahomedan community also, to commemorate the Coro- 
nation and the graoions visit of the King-Emperor in a 
manner worthy of the great and unique event. And 
opinions seem to be unanimous that no nobler memo- 
rial oan be thought of for the purpose than the establish- 
ment of a great University, one of the greatest needs, if 
not the greatest need, of the eommunity, which shall live 
and grow as an institution of enduring banefioenoe and 
of ever-increasing uaelulness as a centre of intellectual 
elevation and a source of moral inspiration, and which 
shall nobly endeavour to supplement, however humbly 
it may be, the efforts of the Government to spread 
knowledge and enlightenment among, and to stimulate 
the progress and prosperity of, vast numbers of His 
Majesty’s subjects in India. 
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At the meeting of the Imperial Legtslattve Gouncil 
held on the 22nd March 191 6 ^ the Hon, Sir Sarcourt 
Butler moved for leave to introduce the Benares H%ndu 
Umverszty Bzll, Speaking on the motion Pandit, Madan 
Mohan said : — 

My Lord, I should be waufeing in my dufcy if I 
allowed this occasion to pass without expressing the deep 
gratitude that we feel towards Your Excellency for the. 
broad-q^inded sympathy and large-hearted statesmanship, 
with which Tour Excellency has encouraged and support- 
ed the movement which has taken its first material shapes 
in the Bill which is before us to*day. I should also be 
wanting in my duty if I did not express our sincere gratis 
tude to the Hon*bla Sir Haroourh Butler for the generous- 
sympathy with which he has supported and helped us. 

My Lord, I look forward to the day when students 
and professors, and donors and others interested 
in the Benares Hindu University will meet on the 
banks of the Ganges to celebrate the Donors* Day ; and I 
feel certain that the name that will stand at the head of 
the list on such a day will be the honoured name of Your 
ExcelLenoyi for there is no donor who has made a 
greater, a more generous gift to this new movement than 
Your Excellency has done. My Lord, generations of 
Hindu students yet to come will recall with grateful 
reverence the name of Tour Excellency for having given 
the start to this University. Nor will they ever forget 
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the debt of grafcitnde they ovre to Sir Harcourt Butler for 
the help he has given to it. 

I should not tabs up the time of the Oounoil to> 
day with a disonssion of the provisions of the Bill. The 
time for it is not yet. Bat some remarks which have 
been made point to the existence of certain misapprehen* 
eions which might be removed. 

Two Hon'ble Members have taken exception to 
the proposed University on the ground that it will be a 
eeoiarian University. Both of my friends the’ Hon’ble 
Mr. Ghuznavi and the Hon’ble Mr. Setalvad have ex- 
pressed an apprehension that being sectarian in its 
ooaracter, it may foster or strengthen separatist tenden- 
oies. They have said shat the existing TJoivetsities have 
been exeroising a unifying inBuence, in removing sectarian 
dififerenoes between Hindus and Muhammadans. My 
Jjjrd, the University will be a denommationai mstitUHon 
bat not a sectarian one. Jb will not promote narrow 
seotarianism but a broad liberation of mind and a reli- 
gious spirit which will promote brotherly feeling between 
man and man, Unfortunately we are all aware that the 
absence of sectarian religious Universities, the absence 
of any compulsory religious education in our State 
Universities, has not prevented the growth of sectarian 
feeling in the country. I believe, my Lord, ins- 
instrucbion m the truths of religion, whether it would be 
Hindus or Mussalmans, whether it be imparted to the 
students of the Benares Hindu University or of the 
Aligarh Moslem University, will tend bo produce men 
who, if they are true to their religion, will be true to their 
God, their King and their country. And I look forward 
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to the time when the students who will pass out ot 
sno^ Universities, will meet each other in a closer 
embraoe as sons oi the ^ame Motherland than they do 
at present. 

Objection has also been taken to the provision for 
oompuisory religions ednoation in the proposed Uatver- 
sity. My Lord, to remove that provision would be like 
ontting the heart out of the sobeme. Many people 
deplore the absenoe of a provision for religious ednoation 
in our existing instiiiUbions, and it seems that there would 
not be much reason for the establishment of a new 
University if it were not that we wish to make up for an 
acknowledged defioienoy in the existing system. It is to 
be regretted that some people are afraid of the influenoe 
of religion 1 regret 1 cannot share their views. That 
influenoe is ever ennobling. I believe, my Lord, that 
where the true religious spirit is inouloated, there must 
be an elevating feeling of humility. And where there is 
love of God, there will be a greater love and less hatred 
of man, and therefore I venture to say that if religious 
instruction will be made oompuisory, it will lead to 
nothing but good, not only for Hindu students bat for 
other students as well, who will go to the new University. 

My Lord, it has also been said that if seotarian 
Universities must come into existence, we need not carry 
seotariahism to an extreme. The Hon'ble Mr. Setalvad 
has referred to the provision in jihe Bill that m the 
University Court, which will be the supreme governing 
body of the University,' none but Hindus are to be 
members. The reason for it needs to be explained. The 
University has to teach the Vedas, the religious Scrip* 
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tures, and to impart insttnotion even in riiaals and ofcher 
religions oerenaonies whioh are praotiaed by Hindus. The- 
Bill provides that there shall be two bodies in the insti- 
tution, the Oourt and the Senate. The Court will be the 
administrative body, will deal mainly with matters of 
£aance and general administration, providing means for 
the establishment of Chairs, hostels and other institution. 
The Senate will he the aoademio body, having charge of 
instruotion, examination and discipline of students. Well, 
membership on the Court has bean confined to Hindus in 
order that Hindus who may make benefactions in favour of 
the institution should feel satisfied that their charities will 
be administered by men who will be in religious sympathy 
with them and in a position to appreciate their motives 
and their desires. With that knowledge they will make- 
larger endowments bo support the University than they 
would make if the endowment was bo be administered 
by men of different persuasions and faiths. There is 
nothing uncharitable in such an arrangement. Besides 
this, there is a second reason. When the Sanskrit College 
was first established in 1793, in the time of Lord 
-OornwalliB, there was provision made for the beaching of 
the Vedas and other religious books in it. Later on, 
some missionary gentlemen took exception ho the idea 
that a Christian Government should encourage the 
teaching of what they described as heathen religion ; 
and for that reason the teaohing of religion was stopped 
in that institution. In formulating proposals for the 
Benares Hindu University, it was felt that, so far as 
possible, no room should be left for any apprehension 
which might prevent religious- minded Hindu donors- 
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from making large oontribubionB to the TJniversiby, and 
bhab bhe besb means of giving bbem an assnranoe bbab 
inabm otion in Hindu religion shall always be an integral 
parb of the education whioh the University will provide« 
and bhat their religious endowments will be administered 
in conformity with their wishes, was that the member* 
ship of the University Court should be confined to 
Hindus. There is, however, no such restriction in regard 
to membership of bhe Senate, la the Senate, whioh will 
be the soul of the University, we shall invite co-operation, 
we shall seek it and welcome it. Fully one>fourth of 
bhe Senate may nob be Hindus. There will be no 
diaqnaiifioabion on the ground of religion in bhe selecfaion 
of professors. No restriction is placed upon students of 
any creed or any class coming to the University. It will 
thus appear that while we confine membership on the 
administrative^body of the University, the Court, the 
members of the Hindu community, we keep open the 
Senate whioh, as I have said, is the soul of the Univer- 
sity, bo teachers of every creed and race. That is a 
real provision. And we intended bo get the very best 
teachers irrespective of any consideration of race or 
creed, from whichever part of the world we can, in 
order bhat our students should sit at their feet and learn 
the knowledge that they can impart, 

I should like bo say one word more with regard bo 
the provision bhat religious instruction should be compul- 
sory in the case of Hindu students. It has been said 
bhat we should nob make ib compulsory even for Hindu 
students, as ib might keep some Hindu students who do 
nob desire to receive religious instruction, from iha 
18 
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benefit of edaoafeion at the Hindu University. But, my 
Xiord, in the first placet the general religious instruction 
which will be im partied will be such as will be acceptable 
to all sections of the Hindu oommunity. In the second 
place, a number of Hindu students at present attend 
missionary institutions where the study of religion is 
compulsory. So I hope that even those Hindu students 
who may not appreciate the teaching of religion, will 
not be kept away from the proposed University on the 
ground thab religious instruction will be compulsory 
there, 

I do not think, my liord, that I need take up 
more time at present. I beg again to express the grati- 
tude that I am sure millions of Hindus will feel towards 
Your Excellency’s Government, and personally towards 
Your Excellency, and towards Sir Harcourt Butler, when 
they hear of the Bill which has been Introduced here 
to-day. 



Ill 


At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Oouncil 
held on the 1st October 1915^ the Hon'ble Harcourt 
Butler moved that the Bepo^rt of the Select Committee on 
he Bill he taken into consideration. The Hon*ble Panditg 
in supporting the Btlll spoke as follows : — 

My Lord, it is my pleasing duty to offer my hearty 
[ihanks to your BxcellaQcy, to the Hon'ble Sir Harooarc 
Butler, and to the members of this Council for the 
i^ery generous support extended to this maasura for tha 
establishment of a Hindu University. My Lord, tha 
policy of which it is the product is tha generous policy 
of trust in the people and of sympathy with them in 
their hopes and aspirations, which has been the key-* 
note of your Exoelienoy’s administration. 

The history of this movenaent hardly requir es to 
be repeated here. But it may interest some of its friends 
to know that it was in 1904, that the first meeting was 
held at whioh, under the presidency of His Highness the 
Maharajah of Benares, the idea of such a University 
was promulgated. Owing, however, to a variety of 
•causes into which it is not necessary to enter here, It was 
not until 1911 that the matter was taken up in real 
earnest. Brom 1911 to 1915 was not too long a period 
for the birth of a University when we remember that the 
London University took seven years to be established 
irom the time the idea was first taken up. My Lord 
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in iihis oonneotioni muBfe noli overlook 6he wortc 
done by my Mahammadan friends. The idea of esbab* 
lishing a Maslim Universiby was vigorously worked ap> 
early in the year 1911 when His Highness the Agha 
Khan made a tour in the country to enlist sympathy 
and support for it. Your Ezoallenoy Was pleased to 
express your appreciation of the effort so made when 
replying to an address at Lahore. Yon ware pleased tO' 
'speak approvingly of the ‘ spirited response made by 
tbe Muhammadan oommanity to the appeal for a 
Muslim University reoently carried throagboat the 
length and breadth of^India under tbe brilliant leadership 
of His Highness the Agha Khan.’ We are thus indebted 
for a part of onr sueoesa to our Muhammadan brethren, 
for the work whioh they did as pioneers in our common 
cause. We are indebted to His Highness the Agha 
Khan for having given practical shape to the question 
of a Muslim University at Aligarh ; and to my friend,, 
the Hon’ble the Baja of Mahmudabad for having carried 
on the first oonespondenoe with the Qrovernment whioh 
elicited tbe Secretary of State’s approval to the idea of 
a denominational University in this oountry. My Lord, 
I oonfidantly hope that it will not be long before a 
Muslim University vrill also come into existence, and 
that the two — the Hindu University and the Muslim 
University— will work together in friendly co-operation 
on the good of the youth of India, Hindus and Mussal* 
.mans, that they will work as sister institutions to 
promote that real cordiality of feeling between them» 
the want of whioh so much hampers our progress 
js regretted by all who desire tbe good of India. 
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My Lord, I have carefully read fiha oriticisms that 
liave been levelled against the Bill before us, and it is 
only fair that I should explain the attitude and action 
•of the promoters ' of the Hindn University. We are 
very thankful to the Secretary of State for according 
his sanction to the proposal to establish what have 
•been described as denominational Universities — which 
inaarks a new and liberal departure in the educational 
policy of the Government. But our thanks are due, in 
a larger measure, to the Government of India who have 
drom the beginning given to the .movement their con- 
sistent and generous support. In the first proposals which 
we placed before the Government, we desired that 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India should be 
the Ohancellor, eic-ojjiato, of the University, That was 
unanimously supported by the Government of India, and 
our most sincere thanks are due to them for that sup- 
port. But unfortunately for us the Secretary of State 
did not think it right that the Viceroy should be the ecc- 
offiGio Ohancellor of the University ; he decided that the 
University should have the power of electing its own 
Chancellor ; but he also decided, and we are very thank- 
ful to him for it, that the University should have the 
power to appoint its Professors without reference to the 
'Government. The privilege of having the head of the 
'Government as bead of the University was one that 
was naturally highly valued by Us, and we submitted 
a representation asking that the decision of the 
^Secretary of State on that point might be re- considered. 
But on being given to understand that that decision 
was final, we reconciled ourselves to it, finding solace 
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ia the faoti bhafc tba Universiliy would have the right 
instiead to elect its qwd Ohanoellor. But subsequently 
the Secretary of State decided that even this privilege^ 
should be withheld from us, and that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the United Proviooea should be 
the Chancellor, ex-offioiot and should exercise all 
the powers which the Governor General was to 
have exercised. This new proposal met with strong 
disapproval both from the Muhammadan and the Hindu, 
community. It was thought that we bad arrived at an 
impasse, and that the schema would have to be dropped. 
It was in that state of affairs that, with the generous 
sympathy of.yonr Excellency’s Government and of the 
vary kind support which the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt 
Butler gave us, we were able to arrive at the compromise 
vybicb is now embodied in the Bill, under which the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Proviuoes has be* 
come the ofSoial Visitor of the University, and the 
University has the right to elect its own Ohancellor. 
This oonolnaion has secured much of what the Govern- 
ment wanted ; bub It has, at the same time, allotted to us 
a sufSciently large measure of independence and freedom 
in the internal affairs of the University. My Lord, 
we did not reconcile ourselves to this solution without 
reason. "We felt that as the University is to have its 
home in the United Provinces, it will be an advantage 
that the head of the United Provinces Government 
sfaonld have an ofiScial status in the University. We 
recognised -that that will be the best arrangement to 
ensure that the relations between him and the Univer- 
sity should be cordial and friendly. I hope and trust 
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ihab bha facb of bhe LieubaQaQb>Go7ei;aair being the 
official Visibor of bhe TJniversiby will prove bo be a 
gnaranbee and an assnranoe bhab snob cordial xelabiona 
will exist between bhe University and bhe Government. 
My Lord, much objeobion has been taken bo bhe targe 
powers that have been reserved bo the Governor ’General 
under section 19 of bhe Bill. We have accepted them, 
because, as the Hon'ble Sir Harooarb Butler has explain' 
ed, they are only emergency powers, which may never 
be exeroisedi and can only rarely be exercised. I do hope 
they will seldom, if ever, be exercised. But assuming 
that bhe Governor-General m Oonncil should ab any time 
think that there is anything wrong 'with bhe Universlby 
which requires an explanation, we shall neither be afraid 
nor reluctant bo offer such explanation. The movement 
has from the starb been worked in the conviction, 
the deliberate conviction, that it is essential for 
bhe success of the University that it should secure the 
good-will and sympathy of the Government, and that it 
should always retain that sympathy. The section in 
question provides that the Governor- General in Gouuoil 
may, in certain ciroumstanoes, ask the University to 
submit an explanation in regard to certain matters, and 
that if the explanation should not satisfy him, that he 
may offer such advice, as ha may think fit to the 
University. I hope that the existence of this provision 
in the Act will not be felt in the real working of the 
Act. Bub even with the power which the Government 
have thought it fit to reserve in their hands, it is only 
fair to say that no University existing in India enjoys so 
large a measure of freedom in the management of its 
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affairs as your Esoellaaoy’s Governmanii has been pleased 
to seonre bo the Benares Hindu Uniyersiby, and we 
ieel very deeply grabeful for ifc. The Univergiby will 
have full freedom in appointing its own Frofessors and 
Uzaminers. It is eoaoeivabie that among tbe Professors 
80 appointed there may sometimes be a case — I hope 
there will never be one— in which the TJniversiky did 
not know as much about the parson appointed as 
the Government. I have no doubt that if suoh a case 
should ever arise, it will be dealt with satisfactorily by 
-oorrespondenoa. I am sure that with the esplanation 
and assurance given by the Hon’ble Sir Haroourt Butler 
that if it should become necessary that an explanation 
should be called for from any member of the staff angag* 
ed by the University, the person concerned will not 
be in a less favourable position than any one serving 
under Government. The provision in the Bill bo 
that effect will not prevent any good man from offering 
‘bis services to the University. 

My Lord, some of my countryman, who are keenly 
interested in the proposed University and the educational 
movement which it represents, have somewhat misunder- 
stood the position of the Hindu University Society and 
of the promoters the University in reapeot of soma of 
the powers vested in the Visitor. They seem to think 
that we have agreed to those powers without demur. That 
is not so. Sir Haroourt Butler knows that in regard to 

soma of these powers, I have almost-— I should not say 

irritated him, bub certainly gone beyond what he consider- 
ed bo be the proper limits in pressing for certain bmis- 
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eions. We have fully represeulied our views to the 
Government whenever we thought it proper to do so. 
But having done our duty in that direobion, we have 
agreed to accept what the Government has decided to 
give. I hope, my Lord, the future will prove that we 
have not acted wrongly, 

I am certain that as in the course of time ezperi* 
6no§ will show that there are amendments needed in 
the Act — which I hope will be passed to-day — the 
Government will receive representations for snob amend- 
ments in a thoroughly sympathetic spirit. I take . it, 
my Lord) that the object of the Government and the 
University is to create a great centre for education, 
where the education imparted should be the soundest 
and the best. And, in that view, I feel assured that 
there will be no difficulty in Government agreeing to 
any amendment which may be found necessary. As 
this Bill is being passed in very special circumstances, 
and we have agreed to avoid controversy at presenb, I 
'fear soma amendments will have to be made at no dis- 
tant date ; but it is bast perhaps that we should bring 
them forward when the University (Jourb and the Senate 
-have been constituted, and whan we have found out by 
-actual experience where exactly the shoe pinches. 

My Lord, I thank God that this movement to 
provide farther and better facilities for high education for 
'Our young man has come bo bear fruit in the coarse of 
these few years. It will nob be out of place to' mention 
here that one of the most fascinating ideas for which we 
are indebted to Lord Ourzon, was the idea of a real 
-r-esideutial and teaching University in India. I am 
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tempted to quote tbe words in which his Lordship 
expressed his ideal of the Uaivarsity whioh he desired to 
see 'established in this country. 

** What oaght the ideal Uaiversity to be in India as else- 
where?’ said Lord Oarzon. ‘As the name implies, it ought to be 
a plaoe where all kaowledge is taught by the best teachers to all 
who seem to acquire it, where the knowledge is always turned to 
good purpoBes, and where its boundaries are receiving a oonstant 
extensiou.’ 

^ My Lord, I hope and pray that though we shall 
begin in a humble way in the fulness of time that the 
proposed University will fully answer this desoriptioDt. 
His Lordship wanted to see in India a University vvhioh 
would really deserve ^tbe namdf as he said : 

* A University which shall gather round it collegiate institu* 
tions proud of affliation, and worthy to enjoy it ; whose students, 
housed iu residential quarters in close conneotion with the parent 
University, shall feel the inner meaning of a corporate life ; where 
the governing body of the University shall be guided by expert 
advice and the teachers shall have a real induenoe upon the 
teaching where the courses of study e^all be framed for the deve- 
lopment, not of the facial automaton, but of the thoughtful 
mind , where the Piofessors will draw near to the pupils and 
mould then ohaiaoters for good , and where the pupils will begin 
to value knowledge for its own 8ake;and as a means to an end. I 
should' Ilka this spark of the aaored die that has been brought 
across the seas hfe in one or two places at least before I leave the 
country, and 1 would oonfldeutily leave others to keep alive the 
flames’ 

My Lord, though this noble wish was not realised 
in the time of Lord Qurzon, I am sare he will be pleased 
to hear that such a University has coma into existence—^ 
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orrahhec ia coming intro existence — through the generous 
support of your Excellency’s Government. 

It is still more pleasing to think that the Univer- 
sity that is coming to be will be better in one respect 
than the University outlined by Lord Gurzon, because 
it will make religion an integral part of the education 
that will be provided. My Lord, I |)eliave in the living 
power of religion, and it is a matter of great satisfaction 
to US to know that your Excellency is strongly in favour 
of religious education. The want of such education in 
our schools and Colleges has long been felt. I believe 
that the absence of any provision for religious education 
in the otherwise excellent system which Government has 
introduced and worked for the last sixty years in this 
country, has been responsible for many unfortunate 
results. I do not wish to dwell upon them. [ am 
thankful to think that this acknowledged deficiency is ■ 
going to be removed at the proposed important centre of 
education, which is happily going to be established at a 
place which may well be described as the most important 
centre of the religion and • learning of the Hindus. I 
venture to hope, my Lord, that the good influence of the 
Benares Hindu University in the noatter of religious 
iustruotioD will be felt in other institutions, far and tiear» 
and that in the course of a' few years religious instruc- 
tion will become an intergrai pait of the education 
imparted in schools and Colleges supported tpr the 
Government and the people. 

My Lord, some well-meaning friends have been 
apprehensive lest wa may not agree at the Hindu 
University as to what the religious education of our 
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yoabhs sboald be. This is due bo a misapprehenaion. 
We have, no doubb^ many differenoea among na ; we ate 
divided by many aeoba and {otms of wotahip, Oonsideiing 
tbab we embraoe a population of nearly 250 miliona, it 
ahonld not aurpriae any one that we l^ave ao many aeoba 
and diviaiona among ua. Bub, my Lord, in spite of tbeae 
differences, there ia a body of brnbha and preoepbs which 
are aooepbed by all denominations of our people. iB’or 
sixteen years and more teligiona insbrnobion has bean 
compulsory ab the Oenbral Hindu Oollege at Benares. 
There has been no complaint tbab the instruction so 
imparted has been found bo be unacceptable to any 
Hindu boy who has gone to that institution. We have, 
no doubt, to adopt a compromise in these matters. If 
we do so, no difGioultiea will be found to be insuperable. 
I should like, in this oonneotion, to remind those friends 
who are apprehensive that we may not be able to agree 
in regard to matters relating to religion, to remember 
some wise words of Cardinal Newman. Speahing of the 
constitution of a Faculty of Theology in a XTniversity, 
and pointing out how incomplete a University would be 
which did not possess such a Faculty, that great teacher 
has said : — 

' No bvo peteons perhaps are to be found, however intimate, 
however oongeaial in tastes and judgments, however eager to have 
one heart and one soul, but must deny themselves foe the sake of 
each other muoh whioh they like and desire, if they are to live 
together happily. Compromise in a large senae of the word, is 
the first principle of oombination and every one who insists on 
enjoying his rights to the full, and his opinions without toleration 
for his neighbonrs, and his own way m all things, will soon have 
all things altogether to himself, and no one to share them with 
him.’ 
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In matfeers of minor differences thab there roust 
be a compromise, I believe we have shown by sisueen 
years of work at the Central Hindu College, that 
we oan drop minor differenoas, while we adhere to the 
substantial object which we have in view, and therefore, 
though the provision for religious instruction has not 
been put in the Act in the form which 1 thought was best. 
I am thankful that it is there to give an assurance to the 
public that religious instruction shall be a compulsory 
part of the education at the University. My Lord, I do 
not wish to dwell upon the amendment which I suggest- 
ed in my note to the Beport of the Select Commi ttee, as 
I am convinced that no good purpose will be served by 
my doing so, I aoc ept the provision for religious instruc- 
tion, a's it stands, in the hope and faith that there will 
be no such differences in the University regarding 
religious instruction as will defeat one of its basic 
principles, namely, that religious instruction should form 
an integral part of the education imparted by it. 

I do not think, my Lord, that I should be justified 
in taking up the time of the Council any further. I once 
more beg to offer my thanks to your Hxoellenoy, to Sir 
Haroourt Butler and to the Government of India, for 
helping this University to come into esistence, and I 
conclude with the earnest hope and prayer, that this 
centre of light and life, which is coming into esistenoe, 
will produce students who will nob only be intellectually 
equal to the best of their fellow-students in other parts 
of the world, but will also be trained to live noble lives, 
to love God, to love their country and to be loyal to the 
Crown. 



THE PRESS BILL. 

At the meeting of the ImpericLl Legislative Cowneil 
held in the 4th April 1910, the Hon. Sir Herbert Msley 
moved for the introduction of ” a bill to provide for the 
better control of the Indian Tress The Hon. Pandit 
made the following speech in connection with the Bill : — 

My Lord, il: is perhaps an advaniiage bhali 1 rise to 
lay such views as I have on this Bill before the Ooiinoii, 
after having had the benefit of listening to the many able 
speeches which have been delivered in oonneotion with it. 
I regret, however, bo say, my Lord, shat having heard all 
those sijeeches, 1 ana still unconvinced as to the necessity 
of this Bill or of dealing with it in the manner in which 
jsia being dealt with. A great deal of regret has been 
expressed both in this Council and outside it that a 
measure of the extraordinary importance of this Bill 
should be dealt with in the hurry in which it is being 
dealt with, Reference has been made to the burry in 
which the Vernacular Press Act was passed in 1878. My 
Lord, one mistake does not justify another. In the 
present instance, neither in the long and lucid |peeoh of 
the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill nor in the subsequent 
speeohes that have been made has any explanation been 
offered as to why it is necessary to rush this measure as it 
is being rushed. My Lord, the great advantage which the 
iGlovernment has thought it necessary to secure to 
the public in oonneotion with measures which are brought 
before the Legislative Council in giving publicity to them 
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Is thab those who are interested in the measures should 
have the fullest opportunity of expressing their opinions 
regarding them and of submitting them to your Excel- 
iency’s Council in order that those opinions may bg 
considered before deciding the final shape which thg 
measures should take. As soon as this measure was 
introduced, it was referred to a Select Committee. The 
Select Committee have no doubt considered the Bill ; but 
if there bad been a general disoussion in the Council of 
'the principle of the Bill and the general lines of criticism 
had been known to the Committee, 1 am certain, my 
Lord, that is would have been a great advantage to the 
Select Committee in doing their work. I have received 
telegrams from my own province, from the President of 
the United Provinces Congress Committee, from the 
President of the Peoples’ Assooiation at Lucknow and 
from the Secretaries of the Mahajana Sabba at Madras 
asking me to lay them before the Select Committee and 
your Excellency, and to urge that more time should be 
given for consideration of the Bill. My Lord, it is not 
enough to say that the BUI has been published and that 
it has been before the public for three or four days. The 
measure being of the importance which it is, I submit, 
that a great deal more time sbould have been given to 
the Press and the public to consider and to criticise the 
Bill, particularly as no oiroumstance has been mentioned 
which oouid justify its being hurried through the Council, 
Now, my Lord, coming to- the Bill itself, we are no 
doubt confronted by the outstanding fact, the unfortunate 
outstanding fact, that there have been certain anarchical 
crimes and outrages committed .in this country. Every 
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good man must dsplocs and dofaasb thoso otimos. They 
are hateful in the sight of God and men, and they have 
been condemned all over the ooantry in nnmistakafale 
language. If it were shown that any partioular measure 
was necessary to extirpate the germs of anarohioal crimes, 
I am snre the whole oountry would rise as one'man 
to support the measure, and to thank your Lordship’s 
Government for introducing it. But it is evident from 
all the remarks that have been made both by ofSioial and 
non-ofQ.oial members-bhat there is very little expectation 
entertained that this measure will really have any subs* 
tantial effect upon anarchical crimes. I do not deny that 
it may check the distribution of the poisonous literature 
which some newspapers have been indulging in ; but that 
it will have any effect upon those men who have gone into 
the wicked camp of the anarchists or terrorists, I do nof; 
think any member to entertain even the hope that it will 
achieve that result. That being so, my Lord, we have 
to consider what are the oircamstances which justify the 
passing of such a measure as the one before us. The 
whole country, as I* say, all decent people, are united, 
are of one mind with the Government in desiring that 
whatever measure may be necessary for the purpose' 
of patting down anarohioal crime should be adopted. 
Bat it must be shown that a particular measure ia^ 
calculated to secure that object. The Hon’bla 
Mover of the Bill said in his opening speech that 
he had to justify the Bill before the Council and 
bo show why and how the laws which exist already 
are not sufSoient to deal with the situation. My Lord,, 
he referred to the murderous oonspiraoy which has come 
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‘Sniio ezisbenaei and he said bhab bha oubrages which thab 
•conspiracy had oommibbed or abbempbed bo eommib ware 
the direct rasulfa of bha teachings of certain journals. 
'The Hon’ble the Advooaba-General also, in the spesoh 
with which ha has jusb now favonted us, spoke of the 
•sbreanot of poisonoas saditiion which has been passing 
throngh several of these journals. My Lord, the picture 
which the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill has drawn of the 
■eziatmg situation would suggest a guesbion in many minds 
as to whether there was any law in the land which could 
deal effectively or at all with the poison of seditious liter- 
ature which was passing through the papers. One would 
imagine that there was no law which could deal with bha 
abuse of the liberty of the Press as it was described in 
the speech of the Hon’bla Mover of the Bill. Bat, my 
Lord, as the Council knows, there is already a great deal 
of legislation existing in our Statute-book which seeks to 
'deal and which does deal with all abuses of that liberty. 
^Tha Hon’ble Member began by saying that it was his 
•duty to show why the Government could nob be content 
bo rely on bha ordinary criminal law. He ended by merely 
asserting, not proving, that that law was insuffloienb, I 
am sorry I did nob find any explanation in the speech 
of the Hon’ble Member as to why these provisions had 
been found to be not sufiScient or wherein they bad bean 
found to be insufficient. The Hon’ble Sir ^ Harold Stuart 
has tried to make up for the omission and has said that 
section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Coda has been 
<found to be a useless weapon. He said that there had 
been three papers which had bean convicted twice^ 
4iwo papers which had been convicted three times, 
19 
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and one which had been convietied six times. My 
Lord, a repetition of an offence by six papers out 
of a total of, I believe, nearly 800 papers in the- 
conntry, does not show that there is not snfiOioient provi- 
sion in the existing law to deal with oases of sedition or* 
attempts to promote sedition. The situation therefore 
demands that before we give oar assent to a new and 
stringent measure being placed on the Statute-book, the- 
existing provisions of tUe law should be dispassionately 
examined. 

Now, my Lord, there are two matters to whioh I 
would especially invite attention. The present Bill, as 
the Council has noted, defines what would be regarded 
as prohibited matter, and the publication ' of which 
would expose a man to the penalties or to the conse- 
guenoes which are described in the Bill. Among the- 
maiiters so prohibited, as the Hon’bie Mover of 
the Bill pointed out in his speech, are certain 
offences whioh are already provided for in existing- 
Codes. Take, for instance, those mentioned in clause 
(a) of section 4 of the Bill, to incite to murder or 
to any offence under the Explosive Substances Act, 
1908, or to any act of violence, these are fully provided 
for by Act VII of 1908 — an Act for the prevention of 
incitements to murder and to other offences in newspapers. 
The Hon’bie Mover said that it was thought advisable 
to include them in this Bill in order that the Govern- 
ment may, if necessary, take action of a less severe 
kind than that prescribed by the Act of 1908. I 
submit, my Lord, that the outrages that 'have been 
iiommitted of late, would make one think that thi& 
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■was nob iha time when the Government woald seek 
milder methods to deal with oases which fell within 
the purview of that Act. Clause (b) relates to the 
offence of seducing any ofhoar, soldier or sailor in the 
Army or Navy of His Majesty from his allegiance or hie 
duty. Section 131 of the Indian Penal Code already 
provides that any person who attempts to do any of these 
acts shall be punished with transportation for life or with 
imprisonment which may extend to ten years and shall 
be liable to fine. Then, my Lord, the third clause incor- 
porates the provisions of section 124A and IdSA with 
the addition of an offence against Native Princes or Chiefs. 
And the clause which seeks to protect judicial o£Gicer» 
serving His Majesty from being maligned or unjustly 
attacked. These, my Lord, are the most important pro- 
visions of the Bill. And I beg to invite the Council’s atten- 
tion now to the provisions of section 108 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. Under that section any person who 
disseminates either orally or in writing or attempts to 
disseminate or in any wise abets the dissemination of 
any seditious matter, that is to say, any matter, the 
publication of which is punishable under section 124A of 
the Penal Code, or any matter, the publication of which 
is punishable under section 153 of the Indian Penal Code* 
or any matter concerning a Judge which amounts to cri- 
minal intimidation or defamation under the Indian Penal 
Code, that section provides that if any editor or printer or 
publisher or proprietor of a newspaper shall be guilty of 
any of the offences specified there, the District Magistrate' 
or the Chief Presidenoy Magistrate shall have the power* 
with the praviouB sanction of the Governor-General or o€ 
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bhe Local GovarDmenfa, to call upon the person so offending 
tio show oanae why he should nob be bound down with or 
without sureties bo be of good behaviour for a certain 
period. 1 eubniib, my Lord, that this is a provision 
which should enable the Government to deal with oases 
of persons who disseminate seditious or other objeotiou' 
able matter who, that is to say, publish prohibited matter 
or suoh matter as the present Bill says will be prohibited 
matter. Then, again as 1 have said before, there is the 
Newspapers (Incitements to Offences) Act. That Aot 
was passed in 1908 after the writings of oertain joarnals, 
to which the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill I think referred, 
had led to the oommission of some outrages. How, my 
Lord, section 3 of that Aot provides that where upon an 
application made by order of or under authority from the 
Local Goverameut, a Magistrate is of opinion that a 
newspaper contains any incitemaut to murder or to any 
offence under the Explosive Sabstanoea Aot, 1903, or to 
any aot of violence, snob Magistrate may make a con- 
ditional order daoiaring the printing-press usedi or intended 
to be used, for the purpose of printing or publishing 
such newspaper or found in or upon the premises where 
suoh newspaper is or at the time of the printing of the 
matter complained of was printed to be forfeited, and to 
make snob a conditional order of forfeiture absolute 
unless the person oonoerned appears and shows good 
cause against it. These two saotions, my Lord, give ample 
power under the existing law to the Government to deal 
effectively and speedily too with persons who abuse the 
liberty of the Press. It has not been shown in what 
respects these provisions are insufScient, and I submit 
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thafe jnstifioaiiiou for introdnoiog a new measaxe has not 
been established, It may be said, my Lord, that the prooe* 
dure and punishment provided by’seotion 108 are insuffi- 
oient to deal with oases of persons who repeatedly com- 
mit the same ofienoe. I am unable to understand why in 
suoh oases also a repeated applioatlon of the provisions 
of that section should not put an end to the evil activities 
of such persons. But assuming that it would not, I 
submit, that the proper course would have been to ask 
for an amendment of that section in order to incorporate 
more penal provisions to effect the end which the 
Oovernmenb has in view and nob to introduce a new 
measure. 

If, my Lord, the necessity of a new Act has not 
been established, then I submit that the matter should 
end here. Assuming, however, that a real neees- 
sity has been felt for giving greater power to the Oourts, 
assuming also that the course of amending the existing 
Acts has for any valid reason nob commended itself to 
the Government, and the Government feel in all the 
circumstances of the case that a new Act should 
be passed, I should like then to hear some expla- 
nation as to why a great, a novel and, I submil 
with great respect, a dangerous departure has hear 
introduced into this Bill against the principle of all the 
existing enactments, which the Government has passeo 
during the last fifty years and more. My Lord, undei 
the Criminal Procedure Code once the sanction of the 
Governor General or of the Local Government is ohtaiuec 
to proceed against any editor, printer, publisher or propria 
tor of a newspaper to require him to give security fo' 
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good behavioori the whole procedure which is regulated 
fay the provisioos of that Act is judioial, and the whole 
matter is left to be dealt with judicially by the Magistrate. 
So also in the case of the Hewspapers Offences Act which 
deals with offence of a far more grave character. 
The Government paas'ed that enactment less than two 
years ago and they considered it both just and wise 
to adhere to the principle of leaving ”it to the 
Magistrate and the Courts established by the Government 
to decide what matter fall within the definition of 
eed;ibioD and what did not. I do not understand, my 
Lord, why this new departure should have been 
made in the present Bill by whieb, instead of leaving 
it to the Magistrate to decide what matter came within 
the definition of prohibited matter and what did not, the 
Local Government is empowered to take upon itself to 
decide what matter is seditions withoat giving an oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the person against whom Jt may so 
decide. I submit, my Lord, that this is a departure 
which is not justified by the existing oiroumstanoes of 
the country. The crimes at the prevention of which the 
Newspapers Offences Act aims are, my Lord, more seri- 
ous and certainly not lass serious, than the crimes which 
it may be hoped that the present Bill may tend to pre. 
vent. That being so, I submit, that if the legislature has 
thought it right to leave it to the Magistrate to 
decide whether a newspaper contained incriminating 
matter within the meaning of that Act, it should have been 
left also to the Magistrate to decide what matter came 
within the definition of prohibited matter under the 
proposed law. My Lord, the Bill raises ' a political 
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•qaeatiion,’ to quote the weighty words of Mr. Gladstone 
uttered in the Hoaae of Commons in oonneotion with 
the Vernaoular Press Aot of 1878, ‘ of great importance, 
of the utmost dalioaoy, namely, whether it is wise for 
the Government to take into its own hands and out of 
the hands of the established legal jurisdiction the power 
of determining what writing is seditious and what is not.’ 
>ln the course of the same debate, Mr. Gladstone observed 
that ‘ the most anforsanate feature which the measure 
presents is the removal of Press prosecutions from the 
•jurisdiction of the judicial establishments of the country 
in order that they may be dealt with as matters of 
executive discretion.’ The Bill before us seeks to revive 
that feature of the Vernacular Press Aot which was so 
justly condemned by Mr, Gladstone. My Lord, the 
argument that in taking proceedings against offending 
printers or publishers under the ordinary crimi- 
nal law there would be a great deal of publioity 

• given to the offence and that would be a public dis- 
advantage, is nob a new one. It had been urged to 
support the Press Aot of 1878. Speaking in reference to 
that argument, Mr. Gladstone said: ' The argument that 
is made for the absbraotion of these matters from the 
Courts of Justice is one which strikes at the root of our 
policy, and the best part of our policy, in India.’ It is 
said, ‘oh no, we will not prosecute in the Court, for if we 

• do that the* prosecution will bring these men into 
popularity, and the mischief of the prosecution will be 
.greater than that of submission to the evil.’ My Lord, 
this argument has no greater force to-day than it bad in 
1878.; and, I submit, it is nob an argument which 
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is worth considering in the faoe of the great dangen 
involved in the departure whieh it is sought to naaka 
from the principle upon whieh the entire system' 
of the administration of jastioe is built, and which the 
Government has followed throughout in enacting all its 
laws. That being so, I respectfully submit, that if the 
Government feel that a new measure must be passed, 
this novel principle which has bean introduced into the 
Bill should be eliminated, and power should be left to 
the Magistrate as in other enaotments to deal according 
to law with what may be regarded as prohibited matter. 
Thera can be no possibility, my Lord, of the effect of 
this measure being weakened by adhering to the right 
principle : it will still be quite as potent for pre- 
venting mischief as the present measure can be. 
The sanction of the Local Government will yet 
.be necessary before any action is initiated but once- 
the proceedings have been initiated the matter will 
be left to be dealt with by the Magistrate acting as 
a Judge, and any order that he may pass will rightly 
and properly go up to the High Court for revision or in 
appeal. 1 may say here that I do not see why an appeal 
should not be allowed from an order asking for a deposit 
of security as well as from an order for forfeiture of' 
that security. If an order is made by the Magistrate of 
the district or the Chief Presidency Magistrate and it is 
taken up in revision or appeal before a High Court, there 
will be a greater assurance in the public mind that the 
merits of the order will receive due consideration, than, 
my Lord, human nature being what it is, and the- 
circumstances .of the country being ^ what they are. 
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there would be when an order passed by the Looal 
Goverumenfi on tbe exeoutive side will be brought up for 
revision before the High Court. So far then with regard 
to the necessity of the new measure and in regard to the 
new change of principle which it introduces. I submit^ 
my Lord, that the necessity of it has not been proved^ 
the justification not established. 

Let us now consider some other aspects of tha 
Bill. The Hon’ble Mover of the Bill has stated the 
objects of tbe Bill to be somewhat larger. He has stated 
that the object of tha Bill is * to provide for the better 
control of tha Press or to confine the Press — -the whole- 
Press, European and Indian, English and Vernacular — 
within the limits of legitimate discussion.’ My Lord, 
that clear statement of the object clears the ground to a- 
great extent for discussion. It naturally gives rise to 
the question whether the condition of our Press, Euro- 
pean and Indian, English and: Vernacular, in this 
country is such as to justify any legislation to keep it 
within tbe limits of legitimate discussion. My Lord, tbe 
Hon’ble Mover of the Bill has given us a history* of the 
liberty of the Press in this country. He has told. 
Us that during the last seventy years, with the excep- 
tion of two short periods of one and three years 
respectively, tbe Press in India has been free : 
he has told us that these two periods were, one the short 
period in the dark days of the Mutiny, and the other the 
period of tbe Vernacular Press Act. My Lord, the 
Vernacular Press Act was repealed within three years- 
and action was taken under it only once. We can take- 
it then that there was no necessity for Government ta» 
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re&tirain the liberty of the Press in actual practice. Up 
bo the year 1907, the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill has said 
that there had been only sixteen Press proseoutiona. My 
Lord, I ask the Hon’bla Meraber to say if in Austria to 
which he referred, or in any other couabry to which ha 
might refer, the Press has as a whole behaved batter 
or been conducted more respectably than in India 
during the last seventy years. The remarks of the 
Hon'ble Member would lead one bo think that the 
Press had been offending for a long time ; he has spoken 
of the great forbearance which the Government exer- 
> cised in dealing with the Press : he spoke of that for- 
bearance as extreme ; he said that some people thought 
that it was excessive; and he complained that in spite 
of 'that much forbearance being shown, the Press did not 
mend its ways but went from bad to worse. My Lord, if 
the picture drawn by the Hon'ble Member were true, 
it would have cast a most serious reflection upon the 
administration. If it were true, it would show that 
while the administration saw that the Prast was going 
steadily from bad to worse, it did not take any steps bo 
check the evil course. Bat happily for the Press and for 
the Government wa have in the remarks quoted by my 
Hon'bla ' friend Mr. Dadabhoy the testimony of more 
than one very highoflSeial of Government that the Press 
of this country has as a whole behaved respaefcably and 
honourably and that it has given little ground for com- 
plaint. I will not quote, my Lord, what the Hon'ble 
Member may regard as ancient history. Sir Herbert 
.Bisley gave us the history of the Press up to 
''(uhe year 1907, and he then drew attention to the 
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Besolution which yonr Uxoellenoy’s Governmenb was 
pleased bo issae ia thab year for bha bebber oonbrol of 
newspapers. In bhab Basolubion ib was sbabed bhab ' bhe 
■Governor^General in Ooanoil has no desire whabever bo 
xasbrain bha legibimaba liberby of bha Press bo oritioise 
the acbion of bhe Governcnenb, and he woald be most 
relnobanb bo curbail bhe freedom of the many well con- 
daobed papers because of the misbehaviour of a few 
disloyal journals. My Lord, barely two years have 
passed since your Lordship was pleased to graciously 
acknowledge that bha many papers in this country were 
well conducted and bhab bhe journals which were disloyal 
were a few. I venture to say, my Lord, bhab that is bhe 
position even bo<day. With the' regrettable ezoepbion 
of a few papers in some parts of bhe country, bhe great 
bulk of them are still well conducted. If this is so, bhe 
case which my friend sought bo make against a general 
resbriobioD of bhe liberby which the Press has enjoyed, 
the case which be sought bo make for baking legislative 
action to confine the whole Press within the limits of 
legitimate dtsousssion, has ndb, I submit, been made out. 
7onr Lordship will be pleased to remember bhab the last 
two years and a half have been a period of exception. 
Up bo bhe beginning of the year 1907 or I will go back a 
Ubfale earlier, up bo nearly bhe and of bhe year 1905i bhe 
Press generally behaved in an excellent manner, even in 
the province of Bengal. I do nob think bhab there were 
many papers till then the conduct of which could be 
much complained of. My Lord, we all know then the 
‘Unfortunate bub momentous event whioh occurred about 
the end of 1905. Wei all know the act of violence, as many 
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millions of people believe i&, whioh vraa oommitied by Lord' 
Oarzon’s G-overnmenfa in partitioning Bengal against the 
prayers and protests of the people, And it ia from that 
time, my Lord, that the evils vihioh V7e are now deplor* 
ing, and which have led to several deplorable results,, 
largely date their origin. 

My Lord, it was in 1906 that a certain portion of the^ 
Press assumed a tone of bitterness and even hostility 
whioh continued bo grow also in 1907, but, I submit, my 
Lord, that that evidenced abnormal condition. The causes 
of the change in the tone 'of Press were discernible by 
everybody who cared to think about it. We regret them, 
bub we cannot overlook them. It was due to the cause 
to whioh I have referred and to the bad feelings 
whioh ware excited in the year 1906 and in the 
succeeding year by certain official acts and utterances. 
1 am sorry to say therefore that the regime of 
your Lordship’s predecessor was largely responsible 
for diverting a section of the Press from its honourable 
course into a course whioh has caused immense pain 
to all lovers of the country, to all lovers ‘of peaceful 
progress and good administration. My Lord, the evil 
is there, but in dealing with it, in taking steps to extir- 
pate it, let us remember the causes which have brought 
it about, so that our judgment may be tempered as the' 
circumstances of the case may require. Let us re- 
member also that since the time these newspapers 
began to abuse the liberty whioh they enjoyed, the 
Government has not been sitting idle. At no stage 
during the last three years could it be said that the 
Gcverrirent failed to do its duty in regard to the 
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<«inppiesBion of all expressions of seditious opioions. 
We are told that the Government has been mild — 
the imptession among the people generally is that 
the Government has been unduly severe: but, my 
Jjord, there is another class of opinion which holds 
that the Government has been firmly mild and 
sympathetically severe as it thought the occasion re- 
■quired it to be. As soon as it felt that there was 
a necessity for doing so, it passed the Newspapers 
Offenoes Act in 1908, which oan by no means be des> 
-oribed as a mild measure. That Act has led to the 
suppression of certain journals which offended most 
severely ; others have bean tamed down or have died out. 
If there is any journal existing which still offends against 
the law, there is provision enough in the existing Code to 
■stamp it out of existence. There is not a single member 
in this Council who would desire that any mercy should 
be shown to such journals, no one who desires that they . 
•should be allowed with impunity to abuse the liberty 
of publication which they enjoy. But I submit that 
unless the existing enactments are shown to be insuffi- 
cient, that unless it is shown to be necessary to introduce 
new legislation, the Government should not place one 
more repressive measure on the Statute-book, I am 
■sure your Bxeellenoy would be most unwilling to place 
one such other measure on the Statute-book, There is 
no doubt that this Bill, if passed, will become a new 
source of discontent. This is evident from what I have 
seen of the comments that have already bean made in 
some papers and from the many communications to 
which I have. referred. Your Lordship was pleased in 
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bhe noble and gracious speech with which you opened^ 
this expanded Council, to point out that, deplorable as 
were the outrages which the anarchists had committed, 
they were mere passing shadows. Your Lordship will 
allow me to quota your Lordship’s words. You were 
pleased to say : 

‘ [Though I have no wish to disguise from you the anxieties of 
the moment, I do not for an instant admit that the necessity of 
ruthlessly eradicating a great evil from our midst should throw 
more than a passing shadow over the general politioal situation in 
India, 1 believe that situation to be better than it was five years 
ago. 'We must not allow immediate dangers to blind us to the 
'evidences of future promise. 1 believe that the broadening of 
politioal representation has saved India from far greater troubles 
than those we have now to face,’ 

My Lord, that being the situation, that being the 
correct reading of the situation, there is' very little 
justidoatiou for introducing and passing the measure 
that is now before the Council'. If it cannot be abandon- 
ed, my Lord, I submit, that there should be at any rata 
time allowed for further consideration of this measure. 
There is a real danger felt that the provisions of the Bill 
as it stands will seriously affect the legitimrate liberty of 
the Press. Those provisions are unneoessarily wide and 
drastic. 1 will not take up the time of the Council by 
dwelling on them in detail. By way of illustration I 
beg to invite attention to the fact that the Bill has dis- 
eardcd even the very reasonable provision which existed 
in the Yeinaoular Press Act of 1S78| whereby the Local 
Coverument was required to give notice in the first 
instance to an offending newspaper, a warning so that 
the publisher might avoid offending again. Section 6 of 
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iiha6 Aoi required that such a warning should be giveo, 
and section 7 laid down that if the warning was not 
heeded certain consequences were to follow. I submit, 
my Lord, that such a provision at least should have 
been included in this Bill. Secondly, there is danger 
from the Bill not only to new presses but also to 
existing presses. In the case of new presses there 
is no reason shown for requiring everybody who wants 
to start a press to deposit a security. The fact 
that there are certain persons in the community who 
abuse, their liberty does not justify action being taken 
against persons who have not so misconducted them- 
selves. To require every newspaper which may now 
come into existence to deposit a security is, I submit, 
placing an unnecessary barrier in the path of journalism 
and casting an undeserved slur upon the good conduot 
of the person who may wish to start a paper, If, 
however, the Government insist that some security must 
be deposited, it is nothing but reasonable to suggest that 
the Magistrate should only require it from a person in 
whose case he considers that! there are grounds for 
believing that he might make use of the press for evil or 
seditious purposes. My Lord, considering that the 
liberty of the Press has not generally been abused ^urtng 
the long course of seventy years, I submit, it is fair to 
ask that this change at least should be made in the 
Bill. I do not wish that an offender should be saved 
from the consequences of his evil action. I am only 
anxious that persons who are not guilty, who have never 
allowed any idea of disloyalty or sedition to enter 
their minds, should not be punished because soma other 
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peiBon or persona have offended. Then, my Lord, in the 
case of exiebing presses, bbe Bill says bhab whenever any 
person goes bo regisber himself as a publisher of a paper, 
bhe Magisbrabe shall demand a seonrity from him. I 
eubmib bhab will mean tbab if bbe publisher of a paper 
wfaiob has erisbed for thirby years and which has never 
offended dies and a new publisher goes bo make an ap> 
plieabion bo have himself regie bered as snob, or if bbe 
owner of a paper or a press which has erisbed for fifby 
years dies and bhe son or bbe heir goes to make an ap- 
{ilioabion bhab ha should be registered as bhe keeper of a 
press or the publisher of the paper, he will be called 
upon to give a security. I submit bhab this is extremely 
bard and unjust. The Bill does nob give bhe probeobion 
which ib was thought ab bhe first reading of bhe Bill was 
given bo existing presses. 

My Lord, 1 will nob bake up much more time of bbe 
Council. I am only anxious bhab bhe provisions of bbe 
Bill which have created an apprehension in bbe minds of 
bhe people bhab bhe liberty of legitimate discussion which 
is highly beneficial bo bhe people and bhe Government 
will be curtailed, should be given up or recast. Mv Lord,* 
wben bhe Press is left ab the mercy of the Local Govern- 
meat, when ib is left bo bhe Local Government by 
merely issuing a notice bo demand a securiby, I 
submit bhe freedom with which newspapers have 
expressed their oribicisms of bhe acts and omissions of 
'Government is very much likely to suffer. After all, 
Local Governments are composed of human beings who 
are liable bo err ; and we have bad instances of Local 
'Governments committing mistakes which sometimes 
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the Governmenit of India have had bo oorreob. If ib should 
happen, my Lord, bhab a paper has been 'writing a little 
more oatapokenly than ib ahonld have done, if a paper has 
offended by a senes of oritioisms passed upon the 
Local Government, any inoantious or oareless expression 
in it might much sooner be ooustrued as falling within 
the definition of prohibited matter than might be the case 
if the paper had not been so oricioising the Government. 
A notice issued to the keeper of the press or the publisher 
bo deposit a security will, I fear, in many instances, at 
least in some instances, lead to the extinction of the 
paper. The paper might be owned by an individual who 
may not be in a position to lose the little property ha 
has. It may be owned by a Company, and they may 
'wish at the first indication of danger to close the basiness 
bo avoid the threatened loss. In that way, my Lord, I 
submiti papers generally will be constrained to write under 
a greater sense of restraint than is needed for the pur- 
poses of good administration or of fair discussion. T'or 
these reaaonsi I submit, that the further consideration of 
this Bill should be postponed. And in support of this 
submission I would remind the Council of what Mr. 
Gladstone said in connection 'with Yarnaoular Frasa Act. 
He said, ‘ 1 think, if one thing is more obvious than 
another, ib is that, whatever we do give, we should not 
retract, and that when we have communicated ho India 
the benefit which is perhaps the greatest of all those that 
'we enjoy under our own institutions, vie., the publicity 
of proceedings in which the nation is Interesbedi and the 
allowance of sufficient time to consider them at their 
aevetal stages, to afford securities against wrong and 
30 
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error — ih is deplorable in a case like this in India thafr 

the utmost haste .abouid have been observed, 

not in amending or altering, but in completely over* 
turning, so far as the Press was oonoarned, a cardinal 
part of the legislation of the country/ I have 
omitted the word ‘Native’ bdoause the present Bill 
affeots the whole Press, Huropean and Indian, English 
and Vernaoniar. My Lord, I sabnait, that those 
weighty observations give us vary sound guidance 
as to the lines which this Council should pursuet 
should not expose ourselves to a similar critioiam 
by passing this Bill to-day. No possible injury can 
happen if the further consideration of this Bill is 
postponed in order that the public should have farther 
time for consideration. Members of the Council should 
have a further opportunity of weighing the Bill, and 
the Government of re-oonsidaring its decision as to neces* 
sity of a new measure, or at least of introduoing the 
new prinoiple, visf,t that of substituting executive discretion 
for ludicial decision in determining whether a man has 
been guilty of some of the most serious offences of 
^bioh any man oan be guilty* 



SEDITIOUS MEETINGS ACT. 

At a meetzng of the Imperial Idegislative Qouncil^ 
^eld on Saturday, the 6th August^ 1910, the Hon. Mr. 
J'enhins introdttoed the BtU to provide for the continuance 
of the Seditious Meetings Act^ 1907. The Mon. Pandit 
opposed the motion and spohe as follows : — 

My Lordi the measure before the Oonnoii is of ex- 
ceptiioual imporfeanoe, and perhaps ife is due both to the 
Oovernment and to the public, a portion of whom all 
least I claim to represent, to state the reasons why I 
think it my duty to oppose the motion that the Act for 
the Prevention of Seditious Meetings should be oontinued 
’for another five months. My Liord, after the many able 
and elaborate speeches that have been made against 
•the motion, it will not be naoes§ary for me to take 
up much of the time of the Council. Sut I must oom- 
iplain at the outset of the action of the Son’ble Member 
who has moved for leave to introduce tho Bill in having 
thrown the burden of making out a case for not oontimi- 
dng this Act upon the non-official Members. My Xiord, I 
^understand that it has been the rale in respect of all 
«iegislative business which comes before the Gloverument 
'Of India) that the Hou'ble Member who introduces a Bill 
Should state clearly the reasons upon which his motion 
da based, and should set out before the Council the facts 
and circumstances which would enable Memberst non- 
ofdcial as well as official, to decide whether to vote in 
favour of the Bill or against it. The ^ Hon’ble Membei: 
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has bold us very btiefi; bhab all bhab bhe Bill aimed ab^ 
'was bbe eonbiauanoe of bbe Seditions Meetings Aob for* 
only fire months. He has also bold ns that bhe Liooal 
Governments have unanimously demanded it. So far as- 
be was oonosrned, ha was no doubt free, as he was will- 
ing to surrender his judgment bo bhe judgments of the 
Local Governments, particularly of one which is presided 
over by a gentleman of the experience and large views 
of Sir Edward Baker, But be seemed to forget that there 
were other Menabers in the Council who were nob in the 
confidence of these Local Governments as he evidently 
happens to be , who did not know what bhe oironmstanoes 
were which had led Sir Edward Baker and other Local 
Governors bo ask for a oontinuanoa of this Aob. My 
Lofd, there is a oerbam responsibility resting upon the- 
non-ofificial Members of this Oounoil as well as upon the- 
ofiSoial Members. It is also given bo us bo think, and 
we have to satisfy the stiU small voioe that even we 
feel within us that there is some justification for sup- 
porting a motion bo saddle bbe Statute-book of the- 
country with a measure 'which was described by Sir 
Harvey Adamson, as many speakers have reminded bhe 
Oonnoii, as a repressive measure of oonsiderable potency. 
This exceptional measure, intended for exceptional times 
and exceptional places, has now been on the Statute-book 
for nearly three years. The Government of India when 
they passed it almost ofifered apologies for introduoing it, 
and for asking that it should be oontinued for threo 
years — such was the state of the country at the 
time. Sir Harvey Adamson repeatedly said ihah 
she measure was intended for exceptional times and. 
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•ezoeptional oicoumsiianoes only, and he book' the greabeat 
'Oare to point oat that in order that the measure might 
laok the element of permanency, the life of every notifica- 
tion which was to be issued by a Local Government to 
'declare an area to ha a proclaimed area was confined to a 
period of six months. 

My Lord, the assaranoes given' by Sir Harvey 
Adamson and the remarks which fell from Your Eixcei- 
lenoy in concluding (he debate, had led the people to 
believe that nnless some very special circumstances 
which would justify the oontin nance of that measure 
were shown to exist, it would be dead on the 31st 
of October, 19l0. It was with much surprise 'and 
regret therefore that we learnt that, while the Govern- 
ment was at Simla, a Bill would be introduced to 
.give a new life to this repressive measure even before 
it is dead. I submit, my Lord, that in the circumstan- 
ces of the ease it lay heavily upon the Hon'ble the 
Home Member to place before the Couocil facts 
and oiroamstancsB which would enable the non-ofdoial 
Members to decide whether they should give their 
support to the measure or oppose' it. I may be permitted 
to say, and I am sure Your Excellency will accept the 
statement, that it is not a pleasure to nou-offioial Mem- 
bers to oppose Governmeut measures. We feel the very 
reverse of pleasure iu opposing them. But we feel, my 
Lord, that we are here to express opinions which we can 
justify first to ourselves and then to the public. We feel 
that we are to be judged not by this Oounoil only but 
also by the much larger and far more important body 
•of out countrymen who are keenly watching the conduok 
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of non'offioial Members as well as tha6 of Members of 
the GoTeroment in dealing with any legislation wbioh-' 
affects them. 

Now, my Lord, we might all of us agree in the- 
view that when the oironmstanoes which gave rise to 
this legislation ceased to exist, this measure should have 
been allowed to die a natural death. Let us see therefore 
what those oironmstanoes were and whether they exist im 
^he country to*day. When the Begnlation of Meetings 
Ordinance of 1907, which was a prototype of the‘Aot< 
which is now under oonsideration, was issued, it waS' 
stated in the Statement of Objects and Beasons whiolx 
aooojnpanied it that the ‘ acute disorder ’ which prevailed 
in the Punjab and in parts of Bastern Bengal had led to 
the passing of the Ordinance. My Lord, that acute- 
disorder had almost died before that Ordinanoa was. 
issued ; it certainly did not exist when in November, 1907, 
the Government decided to pass the present Act. But even 
assuming that there were oiroumstances in 1907 whiob> 
justified the passing of the Act, or at any rate satisfied 
the members of the Government that it was necessary 
in the interests of good government, in the interests of 
the preservation of the public peace, that a strong 
measure like that should be continued or be placed on 
the Statute-book, the Hon’ble Member who has put 
forward the motion under consideration before the- 
Council was bound to satisfy this Council that these- 
circumstances or conditions similar to them exist 
to-day when be seeks to give a new life to the measure- 
When piloting the measure through the Council the- 
Hon'ble Sir Harvey Adamson said that he had no- 
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desire to disgaiae the faet that the measore was ooe of 
eonsiderable potenoy. He jostified it however on tha 
ground that in his opinion in the then condition of India 
BUeh a measure was necessary. My Lord, what are the 
oosditions which exist now ? Do they make even the 
faintest approach to the conditions which existed in 1907?' 
Sir Harvey Adamson complained at that time that the 
scheme of constitutional reforms which the Government 
had formulated bad not brought about such a change in 
the public mind as had been expected, and that the 
Government felt that they had to deal with a section of 
irreooncilables. But we know that the soheme of reforms 
originally put forward has, after undergoing many im* 
portant changes, been carried out since; and notwith> 
standing the fact that there have been some serious 
complaints about the regulations framed under the new 
Oounoiis Act, no one can deny that the reforms as a 
whole have been received with a feeling of gratitude and 
have greatly improved the political situation. I believe 
that there has been a consensus of official and noa*offioial 
opinion that the reforms carried out have brought about a 
marked change for the better in the attitude of the general 
public towards the Government. Is that change to 
count for nothing in determining whether a repressive 
measure should be allowed to die its natural death or 
should be kept alive by fresh legislation ? 

We have been told that the Local Governments 
have asked for the Act. With due respect to the Local 
Governments we cannot blindly substitute the judgments 
of Local Governments for our own. My Lord, it is 
difficult for us to understand why, while all that is open 
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and visible to the pabiio eye indioates an absence of those 
conditions in the country which should justify the re- 
enaoting of a repressive measure like the one before us> 
while it is undeniabia that there is a world of difference 
between the conditions whieh obtain in some Provinces 
and those which prevail in others, all the Zioaal Govern- 
znents are unanimous in recommending that such a 
measure should be brought on the Statute-book for the 
whole of this vast Indian Empire. 

My Lord, the political situation in India was 
carefully summed up not long ago in the letter which 
the Government of India addressed on the 146b March 
last to the Government of Bengal and to the other Local 
Governments. In that letter Yonr Lordship in Council 
was pleased to reoogniee that nowhere in India was any 
considerable proportion of the popnlation imbned with 
the spirit of disaffection towards the British rule ; that 
there was a party, small in numbers, though of consider- 
able infiuenoe, in the opinion of the Government, which 
was opposed to the continnanoe of British rule ; that 
among this small party also there was a class which was 
opposed to a resort to violence ; that the other class 
which advocated and practised the methods of terrorism 
consisted ' for the moat part of youths who are still at 
school or College, and of young men who have not long 
passed that period of their life.’ The letter ■ went on 
to say that these active revolutionaries were most promi- 
nent in parts of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Bom- 
bay ; that their movement bad spread to the Central 
Provinces and Berar and to the Punjab ; but that it 
had made little headway in Madras and in the United 
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Provinces ; and bha6 6he Governmenii of India had 
Teoeived no infortuation of itis ezisience in Burma and in 
the North'Wesb Brontier Frovinoe. That being so, I 
appeal to Your Lordship, I appeal to every Member of 
the Council, bo judge what change has been brought 
about since March last which should justify the* sad- 
dling of my Province, the United Provinces, or of 
Madras, or of Burma or the North-West Frontier 

l 

Province with this repressive measure. My Lord, one 
event has no doubt happened, and that a very sad one 
too, namely, the death of our beloved King-Emperor, 
Bub the demonstrations of grief which that event 
called forth should have satisfiad even the most scep- 
tical mind that the heart of the people is sound ; that 
they mourned the loss of the King-Emperor with as 
much sincerity as their fellow- subjects in any other 
parts of the Empire ; that, they would not have done 
so if they did not appreciate the British connection 
and did nob want the British rule to continue. What 
else, my Lord, could be the meaning of the great 
-demonstration that took place in Calcutta, where a 
hundred thonsand Hindus walked a long distance in a 
burhing son, bare-headed and bare-footed, in order to 
give united and public expression to their grief ? 
My Lord, there have been manifestations of similar’ 
grief all over the country and there are move- 
ments going on at present in all Provinces to raise 
suitable memorials bo the revered memory of Edward 
the Peacemaker. With these evidences of a streng- 
thening of the feeling of loyal allegiance bo the 
<Jrown that has long existed in the minds of the 
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people, is 6bis the time for the Government of Indiai^ 
and for the Local Governments to ask Cor a. 
flontinnanoe of a repressive measGre, the life ol vrhioh iS‘ 
to expire by efflux of time in October next ? One should 
have thoaght, my Lord, that the Government would at' 
snob a' time have welcomed the removal by natural death- 
of a measure which it has seldom, if ever, found it 
necessary to use, bub which must always be a source oh 
irritation and complaint to the great body of the loyal' 
and law-abiding population of the country, particularly 
as there is nothing special in the existing ciroamstanoeS' 
which would justify an opposite course. 

It may be said, my Lord, that the Govern- 
ment cannot ignore the existence of the band of 
terrorists and anarchists. Your Lordship was pleased, 
in that same letter to which I have referred, tO' 
deal also with the case of these misguided enemies 
of their country and of its Government I need 
not repeat what several other Members have said 
before me, that every sensible man who has the interests 
of this country at heart must deeply deplore all anarchi- 
cal outrages and all unconstitutional action. But it 
cannot be said with any reason that the prevention of 
public meetings of twenty persons and more will exercise 
any restraining influence upon evil conspiracies, on the- 
action of those who hatch their plots in secret, and who 
must, by the very nature of things, always endeavour tO' 
carry out their diabplical designs without all avoidable- 
publicity. It is important to remember in this connec- 
tion that the existence of the Act in question has not 
evidently hampered terrorists in their action during thsk 
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lasb three years. This Aot cannot therefore be olaimech 
to be a remedy for that disease. 

Your Lordship’s Government was pleased in the 
letter of March last not only to analyse the, political 
situation but also to suggest soma suitable remedies^ 
if I may say so, with the eye of a statesman. 
The Government expressed its belief that the seditious 
movement is in the main due to ignorance and 
misapprehension of the natural consequences of British 
rule in India ; that though there existed in the 
ranks of those who were hostile to that rule a 
residue of implacable hatred of all alien intrusion, ' all 
the information which has been placed before the 
Governor-General'in-Connoil supports the view that the 
majority of the advocates of nationalism have been mis- 
led by shallow arguments and prejudiced statements.’ 
The obvious remedy for this state of things was that the 
other side of the case should be put before these young 
men, Your Excellency therefore wisely called upon all 
officers of Government, and indeed all supporters of law 
and order, ' to do his best, each in his own sphere, to 
combat misrepresentation and to remove misapprehen- 
sion regarding the character and results of British rule. ’ 
The officers of the Education Department were rightly 
asked to check the spread of seditious views among 
their wards by sympathetic discussion and kindly 
guidance ; the attention of all District officers was 
directed to the necessity of taking leading men in each 
district into their confidenoai and of cultivating a cour- 
teous and considerate demeanour towards all with wbous 
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they are broaghb in oonfeaob. DThe oonolading porbion of 
the lebber sbabed : — 

“The Qovetnor-General-in-Ootmoil believes that these is every 
reason to ezpeot aaooesB for a pohoy on the lines described in the 
foregoing paragraphs. There is mooh ignorance and misunder- 
standing on the snbjeot of British rale in India, and thenoe has 
arisen a spirit of disafieotion. That spirit has not spread far, and 
the wrong impressions on which it rests ate capable of removal fay 
conciliatory disonssion and earnest remonstrance. Many ' suppor* 
tecs of this Bo-oalled nationalist programme have taken alarm at 
the development of what they regarded as a permissible political 
movement into the fanatical ontragss of the terrorist section. 
The moment is favourable for detaohing them from the party of 
disaffeotion and for oonvinoing all but the most extreme of the 
danger to the general welfare of persistent attaoks upon the found- 
ations of the established Government. The great bjody of the 
people are entirely loyal and prepared to join with the officers of 
Government in this mission against disafEsotion.” 

I sabmit, my Lird, that bhab was a dear and 
BbntesmanUke pronoanoemenb on the poHoy which 
the Governnoeab should pursue ab bhe presenb feime. 
lb supplied bhe brae remedy for the disease from 
wbioh the country has in parts sufifered and is 
nnfortunabeiy still suffering. Bub these methods of 
oouciliabioD require that a free and pnblio discussion 
of griavanoes and views sboaldbe eneouraged rather than 
discouraged, oases of any serious abuse of the liberty of 
speeoh or meeting being left to be punished by bbe ordi- 
nary laws of the land. Ab any rate the policy of 
sympathabie guidance and oonctliabi on which bhe Govern- 
menb of India deliberately decided upon bub a few months 
ago will be bo a large extent. sbultified if this fetter on bbe 
freedom of speeoh and action is oontinued, if bbia 
repressive measure is given a fresh lease of life. This 
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being my view of the situation, 1 submit, with great 
respeot, that the Giovernment should not go on with > 
the proposed legislation. I fully realise bow vain it 
would be to hope that the Hon'ble Member iu 
charge of the Bill will drop the motion. But, my 
Lord, I consider it my duty to say that it la very 
unfortunate than he should not be able to do so. 
There is nothing more important at this junoture 
for the good government of this country than that there 
should be a feeling abroad among the people that the 
Government are willing more than ever to lieten with 
sympathy to the representations of ladians, to give due 
consideration to the wishes and opinions of representative 
Indians, who are quite as muoh ansions to uphold law 
and order, as being the svn& qua non of peaceful progress, 
as auy ofSioiai membe^oan be. Your Lordship has seen 
that there is a large body of unofQoial opinion almost 
begging that the Government should not proceed with 
this measure. In these oircumstanoas, unless tba 
Hon’ble Member can lay before the Oouncil the opinions 
of the Local Governments that he baa received and relied 
on, unless he can disclose facts and ciroumstanoes which 
show that there is a danger that, if meetings are allowed 
to beheld freely as they used to be held before this Act 
was passed, this oircumstanoe will tend to disturb the 
publlo tranquillity or lead to some other erima which 
cannot be dealt with by the existiug enactmeuts, I sub* 
mit, it cannot but be deplored that the Bill should be 
proceeded with and passed. 

t 

1 do not wish to dwell at length upon the existence 
of other provisions in the law which place ample power 
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in the hands of the Government to snpprees meetings 
which are likely to promote sedition or to lead to a dis* 
tnrbanoe of the pnblio tranquillity. Some speakers who 
have spoken before me, inolnding the Hon‘ble Mr. 
Madge, have said that the existing law is not snffioient. 
My Lord, it is not neoessary for me to enter into a dis> 
oossion with these gentlemen as to whether that is so or 
otherwise. My lawyer friends have presented the oorreot 
view of the situation. Besides, an onnee of faot is better 
than a ton of argument. The Oonnoil has had a few 
such facts placed before it, facts which go to show that 
meetings of 50,000 persons and more in Calcutta, and 
other large meetings in Nagpnr hnd Eastern Bengal, 
have been dispersed qnietly under section 144 of the 
’Criminal Procedure Coda. It may^be said that if it is a 
faot that both m that section and in the section relating 
*to uclawfal assemblies there is ample power given to 
the Executive to disperse any assembly’ which it 
• considers to be objectionable, then why should we 
•object to a measure of this character, which merely 
gives the same power to Government which it already 
possesses under other Acts? The reason for this is this. 
'We submit that while the powers which the Government 
possesses under the other Acts are amply enfSoient to 
'deal with every individual case or oases of the abuse of 
the right of meeting that may arise, the conferring of this 
igeneral power of proclaiming an area, by which the voice 
of the whole papulation there may be silenced, is most 
dangerous andunjast. My Lord, what is it that may 
happen under such an Aot ^ As soma of my friends 
have pointed out, some mischievous misoreant or some 
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imisgtiided young man talks a little nonsense in a plaoe, 
^he police send up long reports of danger to the state or 
/to the public peace, and the whole distriot is proclaimed. 

'1 do not say that the Lieutenant-Governors and Gover- 
nors of Provinces do not fully weigh the situation ; but 
they are after ail human, and therefore liable to err. They 
have to act upon the reports of the man on the spot, who 
'in his turn must act upon the reports of the Police or 
'Of the Criminal Investigation Department. And we 
■4iave had sufficient instances of the abuse of the 
powers given under the Act. 

We have seen how far the faults, more imaginary 
dihan real, of a few men or a small coterie of men, the 
population of a whole distriot, the great bulk of whom 
must, as the letter quoted before has told us, be regarded 
tis undoubtedly loyal to the Government, have been 
deprived of the right, which they enjoy under the British 
‘Government, of free public meeting and of giving free 
expression to their opinions and their sentiments, to their 
grievances and desires in relation to public questions 
which affect or interest them. It cannot but be regarded 
-as a serious public grievance that, for the misconduct of 
a few individuals, the whole community in a locality 
<ahoold be prevented from freely exercising a privilege 
which they have never abused. 

My Lord, not only has no necessity been shown for 
the measure before us, but there is also the fear, as my 
friend the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has pointed out, that 
•a repressive measure may itself, by being abused in its 
working, lead to promoting the evil which it was intended 
'to cure. The Seditious Meetings Act and the Press Act 
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have both already giTen-illaatrations of the trabh of the olqt 
adage that the sight of means to do ill-deeds often makee 
ill-deeds done. Look for instanoa at the aofaion of the 
authorities in Eastern Bengal in suppressing three Dis- 
trict Conferences and the iheeting which sought to help 
the depressed classes. I venture to doubt if the said 
Oonferenoes or the said meeting would have bean 
stopped if the Seditions Meetings Act had not been 
in existence. Look again at the action taken in several 
places under the Prase Act in contravention of the 
pledge given by the Government when it was going 
through the Council, and think of the irritation which 
'the abuse of its provisions must cause in the pubiio 
mind. So long as the Governncent will keep these two 
measures on the Statute-book, I regret to say, but 
1 feel it my duty to say it, so long will all efforts to 
conciliate public opinion generally be beset with un- 
necessary difficulties, will continue to be nnneoesarily 
difficult of accomplishment. 

I do not wish to detain the Council any longer. 
Bat I cannot help referring in this oonneotion to the 
aotion taken under the Press Aot with regard to 
Mr. Mackaruess* pamphlet. I know that several Local 
Governments have thought it wise to suppress that 
pamphlet. I have no doubt that they believe that they 
have aeted rightly in the matter But with due defer- 
ence to these Governments, I ventnra to think that if 
the new Press Aot had not given them the indefinitoly 
wide powers which it has given them, not one of them, 
would have ever thought of suppressing the pamphlet. 
None of them perhaps would evan now think of prose- 
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ouiimg Mr. Maokarneas for iii. The pamphlet might not 
have dona foil joafaioa to the efforts of the Government 
to improve the Police. Bat what did it aim at ezoept a 
Buppresaion of the evil praotioe which it exposed ? It 
has been said, my Lord, that the Government of 
India have been denounoing the practice of tortoring 
accnaed persons with a view to extort oonfessiona from 
them at least ever since they enacted the Indian Penal 
Oode, which has laid down that any person who 
Vvonld so put people to torture wonid be liable to be 
pnnisbed with imprisonment which may extend to seven 
years. Bat the existence of sooh a provision has 
not evidently proved to be a sufficient deterrent, and in 
view of the facts brought to light in soma recent oases, it 
was clearly necessary in the ■.poblio interests to draw 
pnblio attention to the evil with a view bo have special 
measures taken to effectually disoonrage it. 

His Excellency the President : — I am afraid that I 
must interr^upt the Hon’ble Member. • Mr. Maokarness * 
pamphlet has got nothing whatever to do with the present 
discussion. 

The Hou’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : — I 
bow to your Lordship’s ruling. I ‘ wished to point out 
how easily a repressive measure may be abused, and may 
give rise to great irritation, When the object of the 
Gove rnment is that cause for irritation should not he 
given. 

1 will now conclude. I think I have said enough 
to show that no justification has been made for proposing 
an extension of the life of the Seditious Meetings Aot ,* 
that the pbwers which the Government possess under 
21 
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the es^iating provision of the law are amply suffioient to 
effectively prevent as well as to punish any attempt to 
promote sedition or to disturb the ^pablio tranquillity, 
whioh mighb be made by persons who are hostile to 
•Government and whose number is small ; that the great 
bulk of the people are loyal to the core, and are more 
than ever inclined to co-operate with Government in 
maintaining law and order ; that the polioy of conciliation 
is in these circumstances the only safe and wise policy ; 
that it should be steadily and earoestly pursued ; that 
unless some overpowering causes intervene, nothing 
should be done which is likely to interfere with the 
suooess of that polioy. I believe that no such causes 
demand a continuation of an Act of an abnormal charac- 
ter, which must operate against the return of normal 
relations between the Government and the people For 
these reasons, I beg humbly to oppose the motion whioh 
is now before the Council. 



GOKHALE’S EDUCATION BILL. 

At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council 
held on the 19th March 1912^ in supporting Mr, OohhaWs 
motion that the Elementary Education Bill be refeired to 
a Select Committee^ Bandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
spoJce as follows : — 

I beg to support the motion that the Elementary 
Education Bill be referred to a Select Gommictea. I will 
briefly explain my reasons for this view. In the first 
place, I must express the gratification with which the 
remarks of the Hon’ble Member for Education have been 
listened to by this Council. They will be read with much 
satisfaction throughout the country. We fully recognise 
that the Government have done a great deal in the past 
to promote education. In fact, the present public system 
of education is on^ of the greatest gifts which the Govern- 
ment has conferred upon the people, andi the people feel 
deeply grateful for it. The fact that we ask for mora 
does not in any way detract from our appreciation of 
what we have received, On the contrary, it is the 
greatest proof of such appreciation. Wa desire to 
secure to all our people what is at present enjoyed 
by only a few of them. And we regard a measure like 
the Bill before us essential to the attainment of this 
object. What has been said by previous speakers and 
particularly by the Hon’ble the Member for Education 
already disposed of many of the objections raised to the 
Sill, and therefore my task is an easy one. Briefly, those 
Slla 
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who oppose the Bill may be divided into three elasses. 
There are first those who are opposed to noiversal edu- 
cation and therefore opposed to the Bill because it intro- 
duces the principle of oompnlsion which will lead to 
universal education. In this class I am sorry to find are 
.some prominent members of the landed aristocracy, 
among them my friends the Hon’ble Nawab Abdul Majid 
and the Hon’bie Sir Qangadbar Bao Obitnavis. They 
seemed to speak in blissful ignorance of the fact that the 
Government of India has long been committed to the 
principle of universal education. They have put forward 
rather late in the day objeotions of a social, political and 
'miscellaneous character against the introduction of 
universal education. Several of these objeotions have 
been so well answered by my friend the Hon’ble Mr. 
Jinnab that I will not go over the same ground. But, 
apart from the social objections and tbe political objeo- 
tions which he has disposed of, there are soma miscella- 
neous objeotions which remain to be answered'. One of 
these is that put forward by the Hon’ble Nawab Abdul 
Majid in the name of the language difdoulty, He said 
there are many languages otirrent in this oountryi and 
he apprabendad, speaking with special reference to the 
United Provinces, that if the Bill was passed into law an 
atcempt might be made to injure the Urdu language and 
to compel Muhammadan students to study Hindi. 
Now, Sir, I will not take up the time of the Council by 
going into a historical dissertation as to respective ages 
and characters, the merits and demerits of the Hindi 
«nd Urdu languages. I shall oontent myself with saying 
that BO great a scholar as Sir Wilitam Huater has said' 
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'that Hindi stands at the bead of all the vernactilara of 
India. For the rest my friend is entirely mistaken in 
vantertaining the fears whioh be has expressed For the 
last sevenlty years the Gorernmenc of che United 
Provinces have been utilising both Hindi, and Urdu in 
imparting education among the mass of the people, and if 
the Bill is passed there will be no change in that direction 
and no cause for offence or complaint given to any 
Jlifnbammadan or non^Hahammadan, 

Then objections have been urged against the Bill 
on the ground of there being numerous castes and 
numerous creeds in this country. 1 submit, Sir, that 
the existence of numerous castes and creeds has not 
proved to be an insuperable obstacle in the way of extend- 
ing education among the masses. Ube British Govern- 
ment have for the last seventy years been extending 
education among the masses, inoluding the most back- 
ward classes, notwithstanding the existence of different 
•creeds, uotwithstanding the existence of numerons castes 
in the country. The lines which they have followed are 
sound lines, whioh need not be departed from in the 
slightest degree, but whioh will enable the Government 
if the Bill is passed into law to bring the blessings of 
education home to every caste and to every creed in the 
country. 

These are what I oall miaoellaneous objeotions, 
whioh do not affect the principle of the Bill. It is 
sufficient to say that, if the Bill ever comes to be exa- 
mined in Select Oommitiee, ample provision oanjbemada 
to safeguard every possible interest jrhioh requires to ha 
•safeguarded. 
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Then, in iihe second class of those \vho are opposed^ 
to the Bill oome those who accept the prioeiple of 
universal ednoation bnt think that the principle of oom- 
pnlsion should not be iniroduoed into the eduoational 
system of this country. They want education bo be 
universal but they have a mortal fear of the principle of 
oompnlsion, because they urge that oompulsion will mean 
an unneoessary interference with the liberties of the 
people. 

They forget that the principle of oompnlsion has 
neoessatily to be introduced in soma departments of every 
rivilized administration. lo the very first place, to establish 
and maintain order and to repress crime, a certain amount 
of oompulsion — of restraint — has to be exercised on 
the wills and actions of individuals. In the second 
place, in a higher atmosphere in promoting social 
weihbeiog also, oompnlsion does oome into play The 
Government introduced the system of vaccination many 
■years ago. Under that system, whether they will it 
or not, people have to sabjaot themselves to the provisions 
of the Yaooination Act. There are penal clauses in it, 
there are prosecutions under it, the Aot is in force over 
wast areas in the country, and yet nobody has heard that 
lihe people have strongly resented it, much less that it 
has led so riots or disorder. The introduction of water* 
works and drainage has not been brought about in many 
4)laoes, at least with the consent of the general public. 
They have had to snbmit to it for the general good, and 
have had to pay taxes, to undergo hardships, proseou* 
iions and so on So also in the matter of other irnprove* 
snents. I snbmit tBat the prinoipls of compulsion has in' 
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inferodueed wheise ili is clearly for the benefit of the 
^people at large that it should be. If the great bulk of 
the community appreciate its introduction, the difficulties 
•of the situation are lightened. If the hulk of the eom- 
■munity have not been prepared to appreciate it, it only 
•oasts an additional duty upon us to educate them to do 
so, and that education can easily be given where the 
object is so patently good, as in this case, of securing 
'this blessing of education to all classes and sections 
of the community. The theoretical objection to the 
principle of compulsion does not stand in the way of any 
real beneficial improvement being brought about, and 
ought not to stand in the way of the proposed bumani* 
tarian measure. Then, Sir, there is the third class of 
opponents to the Bill. This consists of those who. axe 
entirely and whole-heartedly for universal education, 
and who are also in favour of the principle of compulsion, 
but who think that the time is not yet for introducing' 
that principle. In this third category are many Local 
Governments. The Bengal Government says that it sees 
no objection •ger se to the principle of compulsory ele- 
mentary education, but urges that the conditions essential 
to its success have yet to be created. The Madras 
Government say ; “ It is an axiom that the universal 
education of the masses is the goal to be aimed at, and 
all who have the interests of the country at heart are 
'Cgually interested in bringing about this consummation, 
but that His Excellency the Governor-in-Oouncil cannot 
recommend the adoption of the Bill for sometime to come.” 
Even the Government of the United Provinces, which X 
iregret to note has put forward some very unreasonable 
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aod UDjaabifiable appreheDsiona regarding the efiFeob of the* 
measure if it is inbroduoad, even thafc Govecnment says* 
that when a desira has bean oraabed in the cnajodby of 
parents that bheir ohildren should obtain some form of 
eleneaDtary education, 'compulsion may be adopted as the 
sbabesmanlike measure to bring laggards and malcontents 
within the fold.' So that, I submit, the majority of bba> 
Local Governments are not opposed to the principle of 
compaleion par se. They only argue that the time has* 
not yet coma when that principle should be introduced 
iu India- But I need not take up the time of the Coun- 
cil hy laying these opinions in detail before it, The state- 
ment made by the Hon’bie Member for Education 
makes the position quite clear. The Government of 
India are clearly not afraid of introducing the principle* 
of compulsion in the matter of elementary education. 

The statement'made by the Hon’bie Member, which 
will be read with great hope and satisfaction bhroughout 
the oonutry, makes this very clear. * We are all of us work- 
ing for the same object,’ said the Hon’ble Sir Haroourt 
Butler : ‘ I should rejoice as much as they (Mr. Gokhala' 
and those who support this motion) to see a oondibion of 
things in which elementary vernacular education could 
be compulsory aud free in India. The Government of 
India are deeply conoerned to baring about such a 
condition of things.’ The statement is worthy of tbq 
Government of India- It is enbirely in keeping with 
their numerous previous pronouncements on the subject 
of the education of the masses. It is also what we should 
have expected from a Government which is presided over- 
by our present Viceroy. I may remind the Council here- 
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ol the words which were uttered by His Exoelleney in 
replying to a deputation at Lahore. After reviewing the 
progress bi education in the Punjab, His Ezoellenoy 
there said 

' tEhe past has had its trininph. the pressnt may have its 
siiooesses ; but it is in the hotison of the future that due watchful 
eyes should be fized, and it is for that reason that the future needs 
of the students and youth of this country will always receive from 
me sympathetic oousideration and attention.’ 

In another place His Exoellenoy said : — 

‘ But the goal is still far distant when every boy and girl and 
every young man and maiden shall have an eduoation, in what is 
best oaloulated to qualify them for their own pare in life and for 
the good of the communiiy as a whole. Glhis is an ideal we must 
all put before ns.’ 

Clearer language could nob be used to indicate the 
high aim, the noble goat, which the Governzxienb of 
India have placed before themselves. But the question 
that awaits an answer is, how is that goal be reached ? 
Sir Harcourt Butler has shown that the Government 
have been steadily and systematically endeavouring to 
improve eduoation and to extend it ; that there haa 
been real progress under the existing systems. ' We 
know it, and we feel deeply thankful for it, But he has 
also said at the same time that the progress has nob 
been satisfactory. ' I grant you,’ said the Hon’ble 
Member, ' that we are not satisfied — we are pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the general rate of progress,’ 
and Mr. Gokbale has shown that it would take 115 
yearsi if we continue to proceed at the rate we are 
proceeding, fofr India to see every boy of schoobgoing 
age at school, and 665 years to sea every girl oi 
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school-going ago aii aohool. That pactocl may bs ab* 
solabely correob, or it may not ba. Bat it oannot be 
denied that it would taka a vary very long time to 
see primary educatioa universally diffased among the 
people if only the voluntary method which obtains at 
present is adbered to. Sir Haroourt Butler has said that 
the Government are advised by all their experts that 
the present rate of progress can be enormously accele- 
rated by the provision of funds to finance schemes of 
advancement. No one can doubt this. He has also 
said that the Government hope to finance these schemas 
with liberal grants from Imperial revenues. This is 
matter for much satisfaction and thankfulness. But it 
may still be permissible to doubt whether the future of 
the elementary education of the masses can be placed 
on a secure basis, whether the supply of effieient funds 
needed to spread it among all classes of the people can 
be ensured without recourse to legislation, whether on 
the lines suggested or on different lines. In this oon- 
neotion it may perhaps be useful to remind the Oounoil 
that the question of the universal extension of pri- 
mary education has had the attention of the Govern- 
meot of India for many decades past. In 1882 Lord 
Bipon appointed an Education Oommission, and the 
report of that Eduoation Commission dealt largely with 
that question. The Commission reviewed the progress, 
wbiob bad bean made upon the basis of voluntary effort, 
and expressed themselves very much dissatisfied with it. 
They made several recommendations to ensure greater 
progress in the future. They re-affirmed the policy upon 
which the British Governmeut had acted since 1871, and 
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fsaid : — " We therefore express oar ooaviation that 'while 
'every branoh of edaoatioaoan justly olaioi the fostering 
'oare of the State, it is desirable, in the present eironm- 
'Stanoes of the ooantry, to declare the elementary educa- 
tion of the masses, its provision, extension and improve- 
ment to be that part of the educational system to which 
the strenuous efforts of the State should now be -directed 
'in a still larger measure than heretofore.” They felt 
■satisfied that this object could not be gained without 
legislation. They, therefore, recommended that - " an 
attempt be made to secure the fullest possible provision 
for an extension of ‘primary education by legislation 
suited to .the oircumstances of each Province.” Now, 
Sir, it will be useful bo quota to the Council the grounds 
-of their decision. The Commission stated them as 
follows : — 

“Hitherto the State has mainly relied for the extension of 
-ednoation upon departmental effort or upon voluntary effort. Bat 
the former is obviously limited by ffnanoial oousideracioas, and is 
therefore inadequate to the need, 'while it moreover tends to 
disoourage looal effort and self-reliance. The latter is neoeSBariiy 
partial and nnoartain, and is least likely to be foithooming where 
it is most wanted. What is now required seems to be some 
measure that will not only meet present neoessities in each 
Frovinoa but be capable of expansion with future neoessities. It 
IS not thereby intended that any one large measure should regulate 
the details of eduoatiou throughout all India. On the contrary, 
the recommendation oited is oarefully guarded in its reference te 
the oiroumstanoes of each Province. ’* 

Then, after pointing out that there were Legislative 
Councils in only three Provinoes at that time, and that 
therefore for each of the other Province some or more 
Acts would have to be passed by the Supreme Govern- 
.ment, the Commission went on to say: — 
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** In til© oftsd of all Ptfovinoes alike, it is right that th©‘ 
central authority, being most oonvarsant with principles, Bhould> 
supply ptmoiples, while the local authoeities should embody 
those principles in Aots suited to the oiroumstauoes of eaoh Fro*^ 
Tinoe. A declaration of general principles by the Supreme OounoU 
will be no bar «o the ezeroisa of free scope and diaocetion by local 
authorities in matters of detail ; stil less will one Province be 
bound by provisions primarily designed for another. In this way 
it is hoped that in course of time, by a process of gradual ezpan- 
j^ion 00 well-considered lines, each Frovinoa may be furnished < 
with 8u£Q.Qi6nii and tfdcient primary schools.’* 

The Oommission went on to discuss the question 
yyhetber the object desired could not be attained by 
executive orders without legislation, and they pronounced' 
thenaselyes in favour of Legislation as against* exeoutive 
action. The Commission said 

** On the equally important question whether executive orders 
would not ensure cbe desired end without legislation, it wag 
argued that the history and statistios given m our report show 
that executive orders of clear import and general application 
issued from 1854 to the present time have failed more or less in 
all Fro Vinces to ensure uniform attention to the broad principles 
ipresoribed for general guidance*’ 

They went on also to point out tbab*— 

“In all countries where education has been most sucpessful that 
is most national, it has been based on law of ordinance which has 
laid down the broad outlines of a general policy. Even in England 
where there is so mnoh jealousy of any central action that can 
be avoided, it was never advanced, in the prolonged disonssions 
which resulted in the Aots passed between 1870 and 1880, that if 
a national and adequate system of primary education was at last 
to be established zt would be established otherwise than by 
legislation.” 

And the last argument which they urged was 
hhati — 
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“ Legislation is the only way in which all oc any of the xeoom* 
mendations of the Oommission, after approval by Q-oyernment, 
oan be made to live and last.” 

It is mnoh to be regretted that the legislation 
reootomended was not undertaken. It is true that in 
the Munioipal Acts whioh have been passed in different 
Provinces since that time some provision has been made 
regarding education, but the measures recommended by 
the Oommission were not adopted so far as legislation 
concerning the country as a whole was oonoerned and the 
want of snob legislation accounts in a large measure for 
the unsatisfactory progress of elementary education. The 
Oounoil will be inoerested to hear what some of these 
recommendations were, as they afford a great deal of 
support to the Bill whioh is now before it. Among other 
recommendations the Education Oommission urged that 
the duties of Munioipal and Local Boards in controlling 
or assisting schools under their supervision should be 
regulated by local enactments suited to the circumstances 
of each Provinoa. They recommended the creation of 
school districts, or rather the declaration that the area 
of any mnnioipai or rural unit of local self-government 
may be declared to be a school district. They recom- 
mended the ureation of school boards for the manage- 
ment and oonbrol of sohools placed under their jurisdiotion 
in each suoh district. They further recommended that' 
every school board should be required bo submit to the 
Local Government through the department an annual 
report of its administration together with its accounts of 
income and expenditure in snob form and on such date 
as shall be prescribed by the Local Government. Andi''. 
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this is moafe importaiib parfa of the reoommeodation to 
which I would draw attention. 

“ And,” said the Oommission, ” the Iiooal G’ovemment should 
deolaie wheshet the exiaeing supply of sohools of any olass of 
which the sapecvieion has been entraated to such Board is 
sixfidoient to seonie adequate proportionate provision for the educa- 
tion of all classes of the oommnnity, and in the event of the said 
Government declaring that the supply is ineufficient, to determine 
from what sources and m what manner the necessary provision of 
schools shall be made.” 

The Commission made other necessary recom- 
mendations regarding the creation of a sohool fund 
in every sohool district, and the rights and duties 
of sohool hoards. Oan it be disputed that if their 
recommendations had been carried out, the history of the 
4 )rogre 8 B of primary eduoation would have been written 
very differanly to what it has been ? 

NoW) Sir, my Hon’ble friend Mr. Gokbala has 
already said that be is not particular that the Bill 
should be accepted in the particular form in which he 
has drafted it. He has appealed to the Hon’ble Member 
for Eduoation — and 1 humbly join in that appeal — to 
bring m a measure which he and the Government 
consider to be suitable in the oironmstanoes of the 
oounliry to eusure a more satisfactory progress of primary 
'education, 1 submit that whether legislation may be 
partly Imperial and partly Provincial, legislation there 
sfaonid be in order to give reasouable uniformity to 
the Education Department and in order to provide 
that sufdoiant funds, both Imperial and Local, shall 
he regnlarly forthcoming to ensure that every part 
of the coautry should have a sufficient number of 
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schools provided wifehin a reasonable period of feime. 
In the absence of such legislation, the progress of educa- 
tion will nob be equable. No doubt Government is pro- 
viding some funds at present, and these funds are being, 
devoted to creating some schools. But what is the 
principle on which these schools are being created ? It 
is a principle which e2;posesthe Government in a greater 
degree to a charge, which has been brought against the 
Bill before us, of involving injustioe to areas where 
schools are not created. This must happen when yon 
arbitrarily create schools in certain localities and let 
other localities go without any school. Bub if you wil| 
create school districts and school boards and lay down 
a definite principle that imperial funds should be distri- 
buted in some proportion to the amount which may 
be raised by the people of each district, which will of 
oonrse include ail local funds raised in the district, you will 
take away all just cause of complaint, and ensure that in 
every school district there will be some provision made for 
the education of the children within the district. This 
can only be done by legislation, and, if it is, more funds 
will necessarily be found for education, whether the funds 
be partly contributed by the District Boards or Municipal 
Boards, and partly by the Frovinciai Government and 
partly by the Imperial Government. It may be said. 
Sir, that even conceding that it is desirable to introduce 
some legislation on the lines indicated by the Education 
OommissioD, there is no need yet for introducing the 
principle of compelling parents or guardians to send 
their boys to school, beoause boys of school going age 
are rushing to school without any such compulsion. 
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Assuming ihab i6 is so, 6his argumenb overlooks a very 
imporbaati poinb. The guesMon is v^hebher ib is 
the dubv of bhe Governmenb bo see bbab every child of 
school-going Age shall reoeive bhe benefib of eduosbion. 
or whether ib is nob. 1 suhnoib. Sir, that it is in bhe 
interests of the oommuniby and of the State that every 
child, both boy and girl, should receive eduoabion ; and if 
bhab objeeb is bo be secured, ib will nob do to leave ib bo 
the option of parents or guardians to seud their boys to 
'School or nob as they like. In the oase of girls there 
should of coarse be no compulsion for the present. Bub 
if you proceed on the volantary system in bhe oase of 
boys also, education will never become universal. A 
'Certain number will, no doubt, receive education ; bub a 
'large number will nob. Every oiviiized country has 
found that compulsion is the only means by which 
universal education can be secured. Eo country has 
succeeded without ib, and we cannot expect to sucoead 
without It. The oase for compulsion has been admirably 
summarised in a paragraph whioh occurs in the very able 
oamuba of Mr. Maynard, the Officiating Emanoial Com- 
missioner of tne Paujab, wbioh I take the liberty of 
'quoting bere. Says Mr. Maynard : 

“ But the true ioscifioatioa for the adoption of compulsion lies 
in the assumption that elementary instiuotion ought not merely 
to be vigorously extended, but, ultimately, to be made universal, 
and that this is impossible without oompulsion. That there will 
always be a proportion of parents, weak or apathetio or short- 
sighted or greedy, who will neglect their duty, except under pres- 
sure, 18 implied m the legislation of all Western countries. This 
country is full of oonservativa elements, non-ofiScial as well as 
of&cial, whioh will decline to aooept the thoory that elementary 
ianstxaotion onght ultimately to become universal; but responsible 
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opinion appeacs to be oonunitted to that oonolasion, and oonsidei- 
ing what is being done elsewhece in the world, we do not see what 
else is possible without the gravest eoonotnio and other risks. We 
stand then, ultimatel; oonuniEted to the necessity of oompolsion, 
and the present is a proposal for the oantioos and tentative 
introduotion of the new principle in specially favourable localities, 
in order to feel the way towards a further plunge, when the tight 
time comes for it.” 

I stibinib, Sir, that the case loc oompnlsion for the 
principle of the Bill, could not be better or more tersely 
pat than it has been pat io that one paragraph. If then 
compulsion shall have to be our ultimate resort, the 
.quesfeioD is whether we should wait and wait until wo 
think the time is come to inbroduoe it all at once all over 
the country, or whether we should make a beginning 
now with the measure which has been proposed and 
introduce it tentatively in select areas. As has been 
observed by the Hon’ble'Sir Haroourt Butler, the Bill is 
a modest measure. It is full of safeguards, which are 
regarded by some people as too many. But it is undeni- 
able that it is a vary oautious measure. If it is passedt 
it will only enable and not compel a Municipal or a 
District Board, with the previous sanction of the Local 
Oovarnmant and subjeob to such rules as the Governor- 
'Geoeral-iQ'Goanoil may make in this behalf, to declare 
that the Act shall apply to the whole or any specified 
part of the area within the local limits of its authority, 
and thereby to render it obligatory upon parents or 
guardians residing within that area to send their boys, 
and in certain circumstances and in certain areas their 
girls also, to the school provided that a racognisad school 
is in existence within a mile of the home of the boy 
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or the girl. It is important to note the safeguards^ 
'whioh the Bill provides against hasty or ill-oonsidered 
action. The ultimate declaration whioh will determine' 
the extension of the Aot to any area can only be 
made with the previous sanction of the Liooal Govern- 
ment. That Government will not be bound to sanction 
such a declaration ; and it may reasonably be presumed 
that it will refuse to do so whan and where any class or 
community or a large section of it is opposed to it. All 
the fears and apprehensions whioh have been expressed 
by some Hon’ble Menabers who have preceded me, that 
the principle of compulsion might be introduced in any 
area against the wishes of the community or the people,, 
fall to the ground when it is remembered that the Local 
Government alone will have the power to sanction 
whether the Aot shall or shall not be applied in any 
area. In addition to this, power has also been specially 
reserved to the Ijooal Government to exempt parti- 
cular classes or communities from the operation o{~ 
the Aot. Secondly, the Local Government oannot 
take action of its own motion ; it can sanction the exten- 
sion of the Aot to any area only at the instance of the 
Municipal or the District Board of the locality. This is 
to ensure that the Act shall not be applied to any area 
where the ma]ority of the people are opposed to it. 
Further provision can be made in the Bill to ensure this* 
result. 



THE ABOLITION OF INDENTURED LABOUR. 

At the meeting of the Imperial Gouneil held on the 
^^Oth March, 1916, Pandit Madan Mohan Malouviya moved 
4he following JEtesolution : — 

My Lord, I beg to move — 

“That this Council recommend to the Govecnor-Greneral-m- 
Oonnoil that early steps be taken for the abolition of the system 
of Indian Indentured Iiabour/* 

It is now nearly eighty years since the system of 
indentured la.boar was first introduced in India. It 
"followed in the wake of Bbe abolition of slavery by the 
British Parliament in British Colonies. That happened 
in 1834, and at that time the planters in British 
Colonies, who severely suffered from the total abolition 
of slaveryi tried to gat labour from India in order to 
carry on their work. They could not reconcile them- 
'Selves to the loss of slave labour, and the object that 
they bad in view was to get persons who would work 
for them under conditions as favourable to them as they 
could establish. The Sanderson Commi&tee, which was 
appointed a few years ago, said that the object of these 
planters was to re-establish the conditions of labour, so 
far as they could, which existed when slavery had not 
been abolished. ' The aim of the planters who had 
suffered so aeverly from the entire diacontinuance of 
slave labour,' said the Oommittee, ‘was too often to 
acquire complete control over the labour market by 
^auaaas of regalatioas and adaiiaisQrativa measuras which. 
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aimed afe compelling the coolie to re-engage himself' 
on the expiry of hia indenture rather than encourag- 
ing free settlers.’ In oopseguenoe of this feelingt, 
the laws relating to Indian immigrants, introduced 
into several colonies, ' gradually assumed a complexion 
less and less favourable to freedom, and, as the report of 
subsequent Oommissions show, they were framed and* 
administered in a spirit of substantial injustice to Indian 
immigrants.' 

Various serious abuses naturally cropped up under 
this system in different Colonies, and Commissions were 
appointed in Mauritius, British Guiana and Natal, and- 
some of the most flagrant abuses were remedied. In the 
meantime, the establishment of recruiting depots in India 
at various cantrea gave rise to oomplaints of kidnapping 
and other objectionable practices, and the question 
of revising the existing enactments relating to emigration 
was taken up for consideration in 1882, and an Act was- 
passed in 1883. The aim of the new Emigration Act, Act 
SXI of 1883, was to ensure prompt and careful regis- 
tration of emigrants, so as to enable them to be easily 
traced, and to provide for magisterial supervision of up- 
country depots. Bnt as the Easolution of the Government 
of India, issued in 1883, and the speech of Mr. Ilbert 
showed the object also was to make recruitment more 
popular : and in hia evidence before the Sanderson 
Committee, Sir Edward Buok, who was for fifteen 
years Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture, said that the 
Degislabion of 1883 did make recruitment much easier. 
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" lo 1908, the Emigration Acts were consolidated, 
>and up to that time the Government of India were not 
■rnuoh perturbed in mind as to the treatment which 
Indiana received in the Colonies. In 1909, Lord Crewe 
appointed a Committee “to consider (l}the general ques- 
tion of emigration from India to the Crown Colonies ; 
‘(2) the particular Colonies in which Indian immigration 
may be most usefully encouraged ; and (3) the general 
advantages to be reaped by India itself and each Colony." 

During ail this time the Government of India 
put their trust exclusively in the Colonial Governments 
4nd laws for the fair treatment of Indians during 
the period of indenture there. As the Hon’ble Mr. 
Ilbert stated, in presenting the Beport of' the Select 
Committee on the Indian Emigration Bill, in 1883, 
-every precaution had been taken which our law could 
enforce “that the emigrant should be properly treated 
from the time when he leaves the place where he is 
'recruited to the time ^hen be lands in the Colony for 
-which he is bound. Eurther than this our law cannot 
follow him, and after this point we can only provide for 
his welfare by such influence as we can bring to bear on 
the Government of the country in which he has estab- 
lished himself." 

In 1909, Lord Crewe appointed a Committee, as I. 
'have said, to go into various questions relating to Indian 
-emigration, but the main object of that Committee also 
was to And into what particular Colonies Indian immi- 
•gration oould be most usefully encouraged. Evidently up 
'to that time the Governmeut did not realise that the 
<treatment meted out to Indians in the Colonies by those 
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under whom they were placed waa snob as called for- 
Tery serious consider abton. 

The Indian publie was in a siafie of ignor- 
anoe aboub the conditions to which Indiana ander 
Indentare were sabjeoted until the nineties, wbert’ 
Mr. Gandhi began to expose its evils. Bat both- 
the public and the Government realised the ssri* 
onsnesB of the problem when the subject was forced" 
upon their attention by the anti-Indian policy of the 
Transvaal Government. Since then the condition of 
Indians in all parts of the world has been a matter for 
anxious consideration, and it would be no exaggeration- 
to say that, since it was brought to the force, no question 
has exercised the public mind more or given rise to greater 
bitterness of feeling than the ill-treatment of Indiana 
outside their country. I do not propose, my Lord, to 
refer here to the general question of the status of Indiana 
in the British Empire, though it is a matter of deep and' 
keen concern to all Indians. It may be that that ques- 
tion can best be settled when the war is over. But the- 
qnestion of indentured labour stands on quite a different 
footing and can be solved without delay. 

The Council will remember that, in 1910, onr 
late lamenfied friend, Mr. Gokhale, moved a resolu-. 
tion urging the prohibition of the recruitment of 
indentured labour for the Colony of Natal. He was 
convinced even then, as he said, that the system should^ 
be dona away with altogether. But ha waa content with 
urging, at the time, as a prudential measure, the prohibi- 
tion of indentured labour to Natal, and the Government 
■of India was pleased to accept that recommendation 
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and prohibited the supply of indentured labour so far as 
Natal was oonoerned. Two years later, he brought for- 
ward another resolution urging the total abolition of the 
system, the evils of which be graphically desoribed, and 
which ha rightly oharaoterized as ' a monstrous system, 
iniquitous in itself, based on fraud and maintained by 
force, a system so wholly opposed to modern sentiments 
of justice and humanity as to be a grqye blot on the civi- 
lization of any country that tolerates it.’ It was a 
matter of deep disappointment to the public that the 
Government of India were not oonvinoed till then that 
the system was one which must be ended. They still 
hoped that it might be mended, and in that hope that 
they appointed a Committee to visit the Colonies and to 
report on the actual working of the system. The 
report of Messrs. McNeill and Chimman Lai was sub- 
mitted to Government more than a year ago, and I regret 
to say that the report was received by the public with 
great dissatisfaction and disappointment, as it unmistak- 
ably showed a tendency to underrate the evils of the 
system and even to apologise for it. The facts, however, 
which the Committee have recorded tell their own plain 
tale, and supply abundant evidence to enable every 
impartial man to form his own judgment. That judg- 
ment is entirely against the system. For what in 
essence is the system ? It is one under which simple, 
illiterate, ignorant village people, belonging largely to the 
poorest classes, are inveigled into entering into a very 
solemn agreement which compels them to leave their 
horned to leave their kith and kin,' and to go to a distant 
country of the conditions of existence in whioh they 
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are entirely ignorant, to work in oiroanastances in 
wbioh they are praotioally at the meroy of their em- 
ployers, for a oontinaoas period of five years, to 
work tinder pnsn who do not understand their langU' 
age, oustom and naanners, who have no sympashy 
with them under conditions in settling which they have 
no voice without being informed that they will be liable 
to be punished eriminally, tbs panishnoent extending 
sometimes to two or three months’ hard labour, if they 
fail to perform the tasks which are assigned to them, — 
tasks, in the fixing of which they have no voice and in 
making complaints against which they find but little 
support. 

A system like that, my Lord, is an utterly unfair 
system. It ought not to be oallad by the name of a 
contract as the word is known to legal minds and the 
legislative codas of the Government of India. Under 
this system these simple village people go out to distant 
lands, and are tied down to work there for five years. 
They cannot buy their freedom, because they have no 
means to do so.' My Lord, in order to show how injuri- 
ously this system has worked, I would invite attention to 
some of its prinoipal features. I will take up the question 
where the Emigration Aot of 1908 left it. When the Bill 
of 1883 was under discussion in Council, it was proposed 
by the late Mr. Kristo Das Pal that the nature of the 
agreement into which the emigrant was asked to enter 
ought to be explained to him in a written statement with a 
copy of which he should be supplied. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Kristo Das Pal urged that it was highly desirabll* that, 
in the initial stage of the engagement, the emigrant 
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'fihotUd have a olear idea of the agreement he wae about 
to enter upon. The Hon’ble Member said : — 

"Xli is well known to Hon’ ble Members that the emigrant is 
often an ignorant and illiterate person unable to read the state- 
ment before him and would often ask the reorniiier to read it. 
'Xhe reorniter, if if he was inclined to deoeive him, could quite 
easily do so. Xhe emigrant was often entirely or almost entirely 
in the dark as to the nature of the life he wonld be called upon to 
live. It was at this stage that it was of the utmost importance 
that every facility shonld be given to him to understand the nature 
of his agreement, and that a statement should be given to him so 
as to enable him to take it home to show to the .villagers and the 
village headmen and to consult them about it before making up 
(his mind.” 

This amendmanfi, my Lord, was carried by bhe 
cashing vote of the then Viceroy Lord Bipon and a 
^provision was inserted, in the Act as follows : — 

" The reorniter shall give a true copy of the statement to every 
■person whom he invites, to emigrato, and shall produce the state- 
ment for the information of any magistrate or ofdoer in charge of 
a polioe-station, when oalled npon so do so by the magistrate or 
•offioei.” 

It is in ooDsequenoe of this amendment, my Lord, 
that in the form of agreement now supplied to those whom 
it is sought to emigrate, a clause is put in stating that 
the period of service would be five years and the nature 
of the labour expected of him, and yet unfortunately all 
the information that is given to the man who is to be 
engaged, of the nature of the labour which he is to be 
•engaged on is, that it will be work in connection with 
the cultivation of the soil or the manufacture of produce 
at a plantation or domestic service. My Lord, nothing is 
aatd in the agreement as to the conditions under which he 
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would have io live and work. Ha waa never informecf' 
that the monaanb ha would set foot on board the steanaer* 
all his cherished ideas and beliefs about oasts and 
religion would have to be abandoned under sheer oompuU 
sion ; that he would have to sit and dine in conditions- 
under which he would never have consented to dine if be 
was a free man. My Lord, this has Jed to grave results. 
In the admirable report which Mr. Andrews and 
Mr. Pearson have published on indentured labour in 
iPlji, they say : — 

“ Wa found, farther, on examination that the agreement, 
whioh the coolie eigne before going out, does not truly represent 
the facts of coolie hfe in Fiji. It is a misleading document. Hot' 
a word, for instance, is said aonoerning the penalties whioh await 
the coolie, if, fox any reason (whioh he may regard as valid) he 
refuses to work, Another serious omission from the agreement 
(seeing that those who sign it are for the most part ignorant and- 
illiterate people) is the failure to record the faot that food<xates in 
Fiji differ materially from those in India. The ooolie is told iiu 
the agreement, that he will be paid at the minimum rate of twelve- 
annas a day. But he is not told that the putohasing power of 
twelve annas in Fiji is scarcely eg^ual to that of five annas in. 
India. He is nos told, also, that more is required in the way of 
clothing and other neoessaties of life in Fiji than in India. So 
that the bare living expenses are nearly three times as high in Fiji 
as in India itself,” 

I should add that he is also not told that the 12 annas- 
which is promised will not be paid to him unless he is- 
able to finish the full task that will be set to him. Ha 
is also not told that ha will ba liable to lose in the shape 
of fines a good portion of the 12 aunas. And, as I have 
said before, he is also not told that there will ba any 
interference with his religion. Apart from all other 
considerations I am certain that if ha was informed 
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khali there would be a violeot interferenoe with his reli> 
gion, few of the reoraitSi however humble their oastec. 
would consent to go to the Ootonies. 

Let us, my Lord, now oonaider the nature of the 
service which the emigrant is to render. That service 
is described in the printed form of agreement as agricul* 
tural work or domestic service. But Messrs. Andrews 
and Pearson state it as a fact that soma of these coolies, 
as they are called, have been compelled to perform 
the hateful task of cutting up meet in a butchery. 
My Lord, it would be utterly 'repugnant to all sense of 
fairness to suggest that domestic service can include the 
cutting up of meat in a butchery, and yet this has been 
forced upon our people. The results have been very 8ad> 
Mr. Andrews says : — 

A low caste Hiada, who was brought out under indenture 
ior ' agcioultural work ’ was sat to out up meat in a butchery. 
When asked by ns how he, a Hindu, oould engage in snob work, 
he replied that he could not help it, as he was ordered to do it. 

“ A Zdbir Panthi, now out of indenture, had bean originally 
obliged to do the same kind of work. He told us that he had 
continually refused and had been imprisoned. We looked 
up his record on the estate and found he had been given 692 days’ 
imprisonment while under indenture.” 

My Lord, the Kahir Panthis are a sect who have 
a deep>rooted honour of injuring life. That a man like 
that should ha forced to out up meat under oompalsion 
in a place where he is utterly helpless is a matter which 
is very sad to refieot upon. 

My Lord, let us now see who the recruiters are, 
and what are the devices that they resort to in dealing- 
with the emigrants ? In his evidence before the 
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Sacderaon Committeei Mr. J. A. 0. Brown , a 

OommisBioner of my Provmoa, seated as follows : — 

“ My impression is that the tcoroiting staff is very bad ; the 
leorniters axe the worst kind of men they ooold possibly have. 
They are generally very lowolass men, and as far as I understand, 
they are paid by the results, by the number of emigrants that they 
.get. Xhe bonsequenoe is that they very often try to entioe married 
'Women away from their husbands and try to get anybody they oan 

In tbe western diatriobs of the United Provinces 
the reoraiber gets Bs. 45 per head for every male 
and Bs. 65 per head, for every female whom he 
can indnoe to emigrate. In bhe eastern distriobs, he gats 
less ; and so also in Madras. My Lord, the temptation 
is strong enough to indnoe low class people to practise 
every frand and deception they can for their selfish 
.gain. The Sanderson Oommittee admit that a fair 
proportion of tbe emigrants leave India without having 
any olear idea of the duties they have bo perform, ‘ They 
are unoomforbahie it may be and welcome any change of 
oircumstanoes, or they have quarrelled with their 
families, with their parents and leave bbair home in 
search of work and have nob been able to find it.’ Bat 
that is not all. Several of them are aobaally deceived 
and most unsorapalously so. Say Mr. Andrews and 
Mr. Pearson 

" In a very large number of oases the coolie’s own home people 
knew nothing about his reoruitment. Very possibly many suoh 
ooolies ware escaping from justioe, or running away from some 
family quarrel at tbe time. But others were olearly quite simple 
village people, involved in no such trouble. They had lost perhaps 
their relations in a crowded railway station. They were on a 
pilgrimage and did not know the way. They were merely going 
from one village to another, when the reoroiting agent came along 
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and tempted them with his stocy« It was noticeable among the 
women how many ware recruited at the pilgrim centres* The 
common narrative was, that the recruiting agent came up, 
ofiering to take the woman to her relations, or to show her some 
sacred shrine, and then took her to the depot instead. The 
evidence given of sucH practices was lac too oircumstancial in 
detail, and far too frequently given with fresh detail and 
fresh names of places, to allow of any doubt oonoeining its 
substantial accuracy.’* 

My Lord, time will not permit of my mentioning 
all the cases of deception which have been referred to by 
Messrs* Andrews and Pearson, and which are mentioned, 
in the memorial of the Mar wan Association. Bat there 
are just one or two which, I think, I should mention* 
After speaking of other casesi Mr. Andrews goes on to 
say : — 

We then went to see a Gaur Brahmin who had gone mad on 
account of his wife being taken away by the reomitmg agent. 
The whole neighbourhood oolleoted, showing their sympa&by and 
pity. The madman was a pathetic sight to witness. Then a res- 
pectable lat came up to us. His brother was blind and had an 
only son who was taken by the recruiters, A Hindu, by caste a 
Bania, spoke to us concerning hia wife. She had been taken by 
the recruiters, and he was very bitter against them. We asked 
him if he had made any attempt to get her back. He said he 
could not,*’ 

My Lord, I hava personal knowledge of several 
cases of* deception practised by recruiters which have 
happened during the last few years in my Province. 
Many a time have 1 or some of my friends tried to gat a 
woman rescued from the depots. None but a magistrate 
or a person who has obtained a permit from a magistrate 
can enter any such depots. When we enter them we 
ask for the woman who, we have been informed, has* 
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been indnoed by false prefeenoeB to go there. Either she 
ie not prodnoed, or she is produced after being tutored tb 
say exactly what the recruiter wishes her to say. If she 
eays anything different, she knows she wilt he dealt with 
'harshly by the recruiters. Mr. Andrews truly observes 
that the recruiting agent is able to stupefy these victims 
of his fraud with fear ; he is able to coach them in the 
questions they will have to answer, and they very rarely 
refuse to reply according to bis directions when the time 
.comes. 

When the emigrant has embarked on board the stea* 
naer, he is confronted with the state of things which 1 have 
already mentioned. In addition to that there is absolutely 
no privacy for the modesty of women. Altogether the 
oonditiona in which emigrants find tbsmselves are so 
bard that, as Mr. Andrews points ont, there have been 
lamentable and tragic oases of Indians, both noen and 
women, who have thrown themselves into the Hughli in 
order to escape from the emigrant ships, and also of 
actual suicides ooeurring on the high seas. 

When the emigrants get to the Colonies, they are 
oonfronted with trouble of different obaraoters. The 
hours of work fixed are about 7 hours in British and 
iButoh Guiana, and 9 hoars in the remaining three 
Colonies. Inolnding intervals for meals, the labourers 
have to be out for about 10 hours. This, my Lord, is 
too long, and in the oase of women it is harder still. They 
have to get up between 3 and 4 m the morning to cook 
iibeir food, and to be at the farm at about 5 and to 
'remain there the whole day. What is worse, in the 
oase of those who have children, they have to leave 
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'their children behind in order fihafe work sbonld not 
he interfered with. This is oruel enough. Bat to 
show that it is worse still in praotioe, we have 
■a ease mentioned by Mr. Andrews in whioh an over* 
■seer aotnally whipped a woman who was taking 
her child with her because it was ill, and eompelled her 
to leave it behind. 

In every Colony an adult male is paid, roughly 
speaking, at the rate of 12 annas per day, while the 
women receive 8 or 9 annas a day. Bat it would be a 
great mistake to think that their daily earnings amount 
to 12 or 9 annas. On the contrary their average 
earnings are very much less. As the subject is a very 
important one — it having been frequently asserted in 
favour of indentured emigration that it benedts the 
labourer financially— it is necessary to go into details. 
In Trinidad, the daily wages of an able-bodied adult 
. male and an adult female are 12ir and 8 annas, 
respectively. But the average weekly earnings on 
the estates visited by the members of the Committee 
of 1913 amounted to is. 3d. or Bs. 3-3 As. only. The 
food of an active, industrious man, says the ’ report 
•of the Committee of 1918, costs about Bs. 2-4 As. 
and that other wants may increase the expenditure to 
Be. 2-10 As. This is the minimum expenditure. Thus the 
savings cannot amount to more thhn 9 annas per week. 
Bat so far no account has been taken of the laboarer’s 
family responsibilities. If these be taken into considera- 
tion the margin will appear to be more nominal than 
veal. That this is the correot view to take is abundantly 
■clear from the fact that the Committee appointed by the 
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GoverDmeni of India reoommanda fehab an average of 
Ss. 6d. or Bs. 4-2 As. should be aimed ab. And if bhia 
reenlb oannob be aeonted m any obher way, ib proposea 
bhab bhe wage unib sbonld be raised or a bonus given bo 
steady workers. 

Women earn from i bo 2/3rds of wbab men do, and 
bheir wanta cost from Sa. 6d. upwards. Thus they hardly 
earn enough bo maintain bhemsalves. Ib is worth men- 
tioning that, while bhe Oommifabee of 1913 abates thab> 
bhe wages per adnlb male averaged 4s. 3d. per week, ib 
was stated before bhe Sanderson Commibbee that the 
labourers had long * oeaaed bo receive bhe 5a. 2^d. 
solemnly promised in India as a minimnm, bheir present 
earnings being in the neighbourhood of S shillmga per 
week.’ It was contended that this was ' nothing short of 
deliberate misrepresentabiob ' ' The immigrants,’ it waa 
said, ‘were nob promised 5s. 2id. per week bub 25 oenba 
(12} annas) per day for every day they worked. This 
they have never failed bo receive,’ were the labourers 
made bo understand these subtleties when they were 
tempted bo leave bheir country ? 

My Lord, according to the figures supplied to the 
Sanderson Oommitbee, bhe average weekly earnings in 
British Guiana in 1906, 1907 and 1908 amounted 
roughly to Bs. 3. The average has apparently risen, aa 
it is stated to have been Bs. 3-10 Aa. for 1910, 1911 and 
1913. The cost of living being much the same as in 
Trinided, ib is clear that there is no margin for savings- 
here. In Jamaica, bhe loss of working days owing to 
sieknesB is esoeaaive, and ib appears from the figures 
given by the Oommitbee of 1913 that average earnings- 
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ate below 9 annas per day or less iban Bs- 3-6 As. per 
week. The oost of living being slightly higher than in 
Trinidad, it is quite olear that the wages are insuffioient. 
In Fiji, the wages are the same as elsewhere, while the 
oost of food and clothing is higher. 

There is therefore even a smaller ohanoe *of saving 
anything here than elsewhere. 

The daily wages of an adult male are 13 annas in 
Butoh Guiana. But the average number of working days 
in 1909. 1910 and 1911 was 187. 187 and 177. res- 
pectively. Boughiy speaking, the average number of 
working days is about 180. The annual earnings there- 
fore oome to about Bs. 160. As the oost of food and 
clothing is about 4 shillings per week, the annual expen- 
diture too is about Bs. 160. And yet the Committee of 
1913 felt no oompunotion in saying— 

", The pioportion of annnal lamittanoes to India or deposits in 
the Savings Bank oontributed by indentured immigrants ie not 
known, but habits of remmitting or saving are almost always 
formed during indentured servioe." 

The observations of the Sanderson Committee 
confirm the aoouraoy of the facts mentioned above. It 
states that during the first one or two years the labourers 
can hardly be expected to save anything. That they are 
unable to lay by anything even in subsequent years is 
alao clear from the faois mentioned by It. In British 
Guiana an attempt was made to introduce the ex-inden- 
tured labourers to settle in the colony by enabhng them 
to commute the right to a return passage for a grant of 
land. But the attempt proved tmsuooes&fal, and In Sir 
Charles Bxuoe’s opinion — 

33 
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“ The oaasa of failure was that the immigrants, when they 
becama entitled to the return passage, were hardly yet in a 
sufEloiently independent position to make their living entirely by 
the prodnoe of their own land.” 

And it may be noted here, adds the Oommittee, — 

” That later experiments of the same nature in other Colonies 
have been equally unsuooessful.” 

Can there be a more oonvinoiog proof of the poverty 
of the Indian immigrant ? 

The eoononaio oondition of the labonrers may 
be tested in another way. In 19 11-12, 469 statute 
adnits, exolading those rejeeted or sent back as unfit, 
returned to India and brought baok with them from 
Trinidad about £9,150. This gives an average of less 
than £20 per head after a stay of at least ten years. In 
1912-13, 608 statute adults retarnad to India from British 
Guiana with savings amounting to about Bs. 1,45,000, 
which gives an average of Bs. 240 per head after a stay 
of at least ten years. iFrom Fiii, 414 man brought baok 
savings amounting to £13,800, which gives an average 
of £33 par head after a stay of at least ten years. Brom 
Batch Guiana, 603 men returned in 1911-12 bringing 
with them savings amounting to about £5,700, or about 
£9 per head after a stay of at least five years. With the 
exception of I'i^i, the savings do not amount to much in 
the case of any colony. Besides, it has to be remembered 
that the savings include the earnings of immigrants— 
for at least five years in the case of the British colonies 
— as free men. There is nothing to show that any appre- 
eiable portion of the savings was aeoumulated daring the 
period of indenture. 
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Theo, my Lord, ae to the natara o{ tbe tasks 
'imposed and the hardships of the eouditions nnder 
which these immigrants work, the number of prosaeu- 
tions gives very remarkable evidenoe. This is the 
>oraelleab part of the story. Xaat tbe number is excessive 
has been admitted by tbe Sanderson Oommitlea and the 
Oommittee appointed by the Government of India, and 
both have referred pointedly to it in their reports. It 
reveals the true nature of the indenture system, and 
shows that it is perilously akin to slavery. Men can be 
prosecuted not only for desertion or criminal conduct, 
'but even for using insulting words or gestures. The 
whole of tbe evidenoe before the Oommittees of 1909 and 
1913 was to the efifeot that Indians are very docile and 
'law-abiding and very easy to manage'. Why should 
there be such a large number of prosecutions then ? 
Obviously, tbe system places too much power in the 
hands of overseers who seem to regard everything but 
silent and unquestioning obedience as a orime« In order 
to give an adequate idea of the extent of the evil, it is 
necessary to mention a few figures. There has been some 
limprovemeot in recent years, but the position is 
still intolerable. In 1911-12, the indentured popu- 
lation in Trinidad was about 9.600, and of the 
number of proseeutions about 2,000 1 Tbe percentage 
of prosecutions to the indentured population was, there- 
fore, 21 ! Tbe Oommittee appointed by tbe Government 
of India recommends that prosecutions should be reduced 
by tbe'direot interference of the Immigration Department, 
and remarks that relianos on the Courts seems to have, 
doecome ' a habit of mind with the majoriiiy of tha 
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managera.' In Bribish Galana, the namber of indenbare^ 
labourers was about 9.600 in 1912-13, and the peroenbage 
of proseoubiona, which was much higher in proTious 
^ears, was 18*3. On large esbabea the percentage varied 
from 0 to 32 per cent. The Committee of 1913 ezpiain 
this in their own obaraoteristio manner by saying— 

“ Though manageiB are very fat indeed from being harsh 
towards their labourers, the majority have developed a wrong sense 
of proportion.” 

In Jamaica, with an indentnred population of 
ahont 4,200, the percentage of proseoutiona was 12 in 
>1912-13 Formerly it was much higher, but it has fallen 
Very recently. For Fiji, the corresponding figures are 
15,400 and 7‘4 per cent. This figure is the lowest when 
Qompared with the percentages of other colonies ; never- 
theless it will be admitted that it is high enough. But for 
the peccant employers, say the Committee of 1913 in 
their cynical style — 

“ The palliating oironmetauoe may be noted that they have been 
taught in a school which shows very little consideration for neglect 
or incompetence, and the impatience which they manifest towards 
the Indian is exactly the same as they maniiest to ail others.” 

In Dutch Guiana, with its indentured population of 
6,800, the percentage of complaints was 16‘6 in 1911. It 
fs thus seen that the position everywhere is highly un- 
satisfactory. The labourer’s Ufa is practically made 
intolerable. He is in a country where his language is 
not 'understood, and the Inspectors and Magistrates 
belong as a rule to the class from which the planters 
come. Knowing human nature as we do, it is idle to 
expect justice under such oironmsbanoes. Yet the Com- 
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<miiitee of 1913| in reviewing the whole subjeot, has the 
heart to say that — 

“ IJ too many labourers were judicially puuishedi all but the 
Anost worthless were gainers in skill, enterprise and sell'iespeot i 

Can cynicism go farther ? Ooe rnay be pardoned 
'for asking what faith can be placed in the impartiality of 
men imbued with aaoh extraordinary s6Dtim,entB. 

My Lord, the most degrading feature of the inSen* 
4ure system is the immorality associated with it. The 
law requires that the number of female immigrants must 
be 40 per cent, of that of the male immigrants, and the 
women need not be the relations of the male labourers. 
‘The ooDseguent paueity of women and the character of 
the women recruited have been a fruitful source of 
-immorality. With the exception of Trinidad, the namber 
of adult males in every colony is about twice that of the 
adult females. In Fiji and Dutch Guiana, the males are’ 
almost exactly twice as numerous as the females. In 
-Jamaica, the number of meu is times that of women. 
In Guiana, the proportion in the population above 15 
years of age is as 3 to 2, and in the population above 20 
years of age it is as 5 to 3. In Trinidad, the proportion 
of males to females in the total population is 7 to 5. If 
the adult population only were considered it would per- 
haps be appreciably higher. As to the oharaeter of the 
women recruited, the banderson Committee states that— 

' The Governiuent of India wrote long ago to the Secretary of 
State that they largely consisted of prostitutes, or women of the 
‘ lowest olasses in whom habits of honesty and deoenoy are' non. 
•existent,” 

And the Oommi£tee of 1913 states that — 
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‘ Xbe women who oome out oonaiet, as to one-third, of marriecb 
women who accompany their husbands, the remainder being: 
mostly widows and women who have tun away from their hns- 
bands or been pat away by them. A small peioentage axe ordinary 
proBtitates.’ 

The evil results of this outrageous system' are> 
easily— too easily— disoernible in the lives of the people. 
We have fuller material to judge of them in the ease of 
iFiji than in the ease of other eolonies. It will therefore 
be more profitable to disouss the state of things in Fiji. 
Mr, J. W. Burton denounced the immorality prevalent 
in the estate population soma years ago in scathing 
terms, and Messrs. Andrews and Pearson’s experience 
confirms the accuracy of his statements— 

We cannot forget, they write, oar first eight of the coolie 
lines in Fiji. The looks on the faces of the men and the women 
alike told one anmietakable tale of vioe. The sight of young 
children in snob sarroundings was unbearable. And again and 
again, as we went from one plantation to another, we saw tfae 
same anmietakable look. It told us of a moral disease which was 

eating into the heart and life of the people Though 

we were no noviees to conditions such as these, yet what we met 
with in Fiji was far worse than we had ever anticipated. Thera 
seemed to be some new and andefinable faotot added, — some strange 
unaccountable epidemic of vice. The sanctity of the -'marriage tie 
is utterly disregarded and bestiality reigns supreme. Women 
exchange their husbauds as often as they like, and girls ate praoti. 
oally bought and sold. And the marriage law has made things 
worse. Bellgioua marriages have no validity, and the children of 
nnregiatered unions axe regarded as Ulegitimate. As the majority 
of Indian marriages are unregistered, one has not even to take the 
trouble of applying to the Courts for dissolving a union.*' 

Sexual jealo\iay has inevitably lefi to a great 
increase in suicides and murders. A good proportion. 
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of the gnioides must be atftribated to the oondi* 
tions of life on plantations, bnt the disproportion between 
the sexes is also partly responsible for it. The rata of 
BUioide during 1908*1912 among the indentured Indiana 
stood at the appallingly high figure of 926 per million, 
and among the non*indentured population at 147, while 
the rates for Madras and the United Hrovinoes — the 
proTinoea from which the immigrants largely oome — are 
only 45 and 63, respeotiyely. As for murder, Messrs. 
Andrews and Pearson state tfa'at — 

“ Xbeta has been one oonviofeion for murder eaoh year in erery 
800 persons, or 883 per million per annum.” 

While the oorresponding proportion for Madras and 
the United Provinces is only 4. 

“ It 18 noticeable,” they add, “ that the greater portion of tW 
people murdered are women. On the other hand, almost all the 
Buioidea in Fiji are those of men. In India, what few suicides 
exist are generally those of women.” 

My Lord, what a horrifying record of shame and 
crime is unfolded here ? One hopes that the other 
colonies ace not subjeot to tbe same curse, but one fears 
that they are unfortunately no better. 

‘‘There is no doubt,” wrote the Committee of 1918, “that tbe 
morality of an estate population compares very unfavourably with 
that of an Indian village, and that the trouble originates in the 
olaas of women who emigrate.” 

While as to suicides in Jamaica tbe mean suicide 
rate among indentured labourer during the deoade 1903 04 
to 1912*1918, was 396 per million ; among the inden- 
tured population in Trinidad during the same period the 
rates were 400 and 134 for the indentured and the free 
immigrants, respectively. In British Guiana, the 
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ooneapooding figures are 100 and 53, and forDatoh 
Gniana, 91 and 49. These figures oonelasively demons* 
irate the difference between the oonditions of life of the 
indentured and the free labourers, and show the appal- 
ling state of things existing inEiji, Trinidad and Jamaica. 
If anything were wanting to complete this picture of 
human degradation and misery, it might be stated that 
90 per cent, of the violent crime in Eiji is oom- 
mitted by Indians, aooording to an Indian doctor of 
British Guiana, the last census showed that 90 per cent, 
of the beggars and 78 par cent, of the lunatics were 
Indians, 

Even if all that is said about the financial pros- 
perity of the indentured labourers is trusi it is a matter 
of no consideration, when we reflect on the broken hearts 
and the blasted lives that are the outcome of the inden- 
ture system. Can any amount of wealth ever compen- 
sate for the utter loss of character that it necessarily 
entails ? Of what use can such moral wrecks be to 
themselves or their fellow-men ? What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world but lose his own soul ? 

My Lord, it has been shown that the indenture 
system is thoroughly indefensible. It begins, as Mr. 
Gokbaie observed, in fraud acd is maintained by force. 
It does not benefit the labourer. He can earn as much 
at home as abroad. On the contrary, it is a ourse to 
him And it lowers the status and wages of the free popu- 
lation and brings the name of India into oontempt, It is 
a sonrofl of advantage to the capitalist only who us es 
the labourer as a tool, and tbe sooner a system like 
this, wbioh permits of suoh heartless exploitation of 
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ibnmaa beings, is pn6 an end to bhe beitov will II be for all 
•eonoerned. 

Lord, no reforms will prove snffieient ; 
'linkering will not do ; the system must be abolished root 
and branch. Daring the last three-quarters o£ a oentary 
a policy of tinkering has been tried and has failed. 
'Oommissions have been appointed to inquire into abases, 
deputations have been sent to other countries, and 
■changes have been made in the law to safeguard the 
interests of the labourers, bat they have failed to combat 
the evil, On the contrary, the complaints are growing 
loader and loader and its victims are crying to us for 
deliverance. Nothing short of a complete abolition of the 
■system will meet the requirements of the case, and it is 
the daty of the Government of India to take that step 
nnhesitatingly, 

My Lord, wherever the indenture system has been 
■tried it has failed, [t was tried in Natal, the period of 
indenture being five yearsi and we know how miserably 
it failed there. The introdaotion of Ohinese labour under 
■contract for five years led in the Transvaal to equally 
undesirable results, and it bad to be abandoned. In the 
Straits Settlements and the iB'ederated Malay States, the 
agreement is for 600 days only, but indentured labour is 
'being steadily replaced by free labour, and the change 
has been attended with beneficial results. 

My Lord, Nuropean labour is employed all over 
'the world, but nowhere are such degrading restric- 
tions attached to it as those that attach to Indian 
labour. And although the European labourer is far 
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more oapable of jadging of his own interests than 
the Indian labourer, the greatest oare is taken to 
ensure that he has understood the exact terms of 
his oontraot. An^ then the oontraot, which is alwaye 
for a very short period, is a purely oivil oontraot, 
and can be osnoelled if the labourer can prove in a Court 
of Justice before a magietrate of bis owp race that 
unfair advantage was taken of his ignorance. 

My Lord, human reason and experience alike show 
that indentured labour is an unmitigated curse, and the 
greater the inequality between the contracting parties 
and the longer the period of contract, the greater is tha< 
extent of the evil. And both humanitarian and political 
considerations — humanitarian far more than politioal-— 
demand that it should be abolished as early as possible' 
and replaced by free labour, which is, after all, the most 
efficient form of labour. Indian indentured labourers 
have too long been denied their birthright as human 
beings, and it is high time that the yoke of slavery was 
removed from their neoks. 

My Lord, 1 shall now oonolude. I feel I haye soffiol- 
ently pointed out the evils wfaioh are inseparable from the 
system of indentured labour. It is a system which oannot 
be mended ; it is therefore neoessary that it should be 
ended. My Lord, since 'it was announced that the 
Government of India had recommended the abolition of 
this system to the Seoretary of State, there has been a 
great feeling of relief and thankfulness. The system has 
worked enough moral havoc during 75 years. We cannot 
think, my Lord, without intense pain and humiliation qf 
the blasted lives of its viotims, of the anguish of soul to- 
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'which our numerous brothers and sisters have been 
subjected by this system. It is high time that this 
should be abolished. My Lrordt the British Government 
abolished slavery and paid down £ 25 million for eman-^ 
oipating the slaves. The Government of India have 
sacrificed their opium revenue in order to save the 
Obinese people from its demoralising effects. It is to 
such a Government that we appeal against the utterly 
degrading and immoral system of indentured labour, and, 
I am sure, we do not appeal in vain. I feel confident 
that Your £izoellenoy*s Government will be pleased, as^ 
we humbly beg to recommend, to put an end to thie 
system at as early a date as possible. 



SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

The following is the full text of the speech delivered 
“ hy the Hon. Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya at the meeting 
of the Imperial Legislative Council held on September^ 
1917 f on the question of simultaneom examinations : — 

Siri — 1 beg feo move thaf? ; — 

“ This Oounoil reoommenda to the Govern or-General-in- 
€ounoil that the Government of India should move the Secretary 
of State tc arrange that the examination for the Indian Civil 
Bervioe should henceforth he held simultaneously in India and in 
England, successful candidates being olasshGled in the list according 
to merit.” 

As we all know, Sir, hbis question is an old one. 
In 1793 there was the East India Company Act passed 
while appointments under the East India Company were 
limited to certain members who had the sole right of oon- 
'ferring employnaents in the higher civil appointments in 
the service of the Company. Bub when the Charter Act of 
1833 came to be framed, a clause was introduced, reoog* 
nising the natural right of Indians to employment in the 
higher services of their country. That clause was deaorib^ 

' ed by Macaulay as ‘that wise, that benevolent, that noble 
clause.’ It recognised that though India had come under 
the dominion of England, it was the natural birth-right of 
Indians, that if they were qualified by education and char- 
acter they should be employed in ail the higher offices under 
4ih6 crown. In the course of the discussion that arose 
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on the bill whioh sabsegaeobly became law, many 
ezoellenli seaMmenAs were expreBsed ; but 1 will invite 
the attention of the Oonnoil to only one utteranoe, viz., 
that hy Six Oharlea Grant, in whioh he said • 

‘‘K one ohonmstanoe more than another oould give me 
Batiefaotion, it vras that the mam principle of thia Bill had the' 
approbation of the Honse and that the House was now legislating’, 
for India and the peoples of India on the great and just principle 
that in doing so the interests of the people of India should be 
piinoipally oonaulted and that the other interest of wealth, of 
oommeroe and of revenue shonld depend upon the legislature 
promoting the welfare and prosperity of that great Empire which 
providence has placed in our hands.” 

When thia great and first principle was recognised 
that the interest of the people of India should be prinoi- 
pally consulted in all arrangements for the administration 
of this eountry, it was to be hoped that the employment of 
Indians in the higher service would come about, but not a 
single Indian had been appointed. Whan, in 1853, a rene* 
wal of the charter of the Company oame to be disoussed in > 
Parliament, Mr. Bright, Lord Stanley and other gentlemen 
drew prominent attention to the faot, and it was hoped 
some remedy would be forthcoming ; it was not however 
until 1851) that the system of competitive examinations 
w.as introduoed for the Civil Service. Haiibury College was 
abolished in 1856, oompetitive examinations were held iu’ 
1865 ; Indians were still not able to compete after the- 
Mutiny, after the Crown took the direct control of the 
Government of India, the pledge of 1833 was repeated and 
ra-afdrmed by the Proclamation of the Queen and in the 
House of Commons, that Indian subjeots of Her Majesjiy 
would be entitled to hold any post if they were qualified;, 
we all know the gracious words of the Proclamation on. 
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whioh I need not dwell. It was hoped after the Procla- 
mation that at any rate the olaims of Indians Would not 
be ignored but nothing came of it. la 1860, a committee 
was appointed by the Secretary of State to suggest the 
best means for admitting Indians into the service- The 
committee considered two proposals. The first was to 
aliofi a certain portion of the total number of posts declared 
in each year to be competed for by Indians in India, rfnd 
the second was to hold simultaneously two examinations 
for the Indian Civil Service, one in India and one in 
England, candidates sitting for either examination 
having to answer the same papers to be examined by the 
same examiners, and to be classified in one list in order of 
merit. It is important to draw attention to the report 
of this oommittpe whioh consisted of Sir J. Willoughby, 
Mr, Mangles, Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Maonaughten and 
Sir B. Perry, all of whom ware all well acquainted with 
India, They reported as follows : — 

“Two modes have been suggested by whioh the object in view 
might be attained. The first is by allotting a certain portion of the 
total number of appointments declared in each year to be oompet* 
ed for m India by natives, and by all oth^r natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty resident in India. The second is to hold simultaneously 
two examinations, one in England and one in India, boi^h being, 
as far as praotioable, identical in their nature and those who 
compete in both countries being dually classified on one list, accord* 
ing to merit, by the Civil Service Commissioners. The Committee 
bave no hesitation m giving' the preference to the second scheme 
\s being the fairest', and the most in accordanoa with the principles 
ot a general competition for a common object, In order to aid 
shem in carrying out a scheme of this nature, the Committee have 
lonsulted the Civil Service Commissioners. The Civil Service 
lommissioners do not anticipate mUoh difSLoulty in arranging for 
.his/’ 
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This report was uofortanabely nob aobed upon ; ib 
'Was nob even made pablio so far as I am aware, anbil 1876. 
In the meanbime, in 1867, Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji cook 
up bbe qnesfaion, and wibh bbe help of the Ease India 
Association agitated the question in Parliament. Mr. 
-Pawoetb moved a resolution in the House of Commoos, 
urging that txaminabions should be held simultaneously 
in London, in Oaloutta, Madras and Bombay. He urged 
that unless this was done the people of India would not 
have a fair ohanoe of oompatiog for these appointments ; 
that if some soheme like that ha urged was not carried 
out the promise held out in the Charter Aot of 1833, and 
in the Froolamation of 1853, would not be faithfully 
fulfiled. 

" It was no doubt true,” said ha, "that the natives of 
.India might compete in these esaminatious, but as they 
could only do so by coming to Londooi at great expanse, 
and then might be unsaooessful, to say that the exami- 
nations were pcaotioally open to them vyas an idle 
mockery.” 

His proposal was that there should be examinations 
at Calcutta, Madras aud Bombay ; there should be' the 
same papers and the same tests as iu Loudou, and that 
the snoeessful candidates, whether English or native, 
should spend two years in England. There would be no 
diffioulty in carrying out the plan for the examination 
papers might be sent under seal bo India, and the exami- 
nation being fixed for the same day as in Loudon, the 
candidate’s papers might be sent to England under seal 
4knd inspected by the same examiners, the name of the 
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snooegsftti oandidates at all four esaminaiioDB being* 
arranged in the order of naeri6. 

The then Seorefeary of Sbate expressed sympathy 
Avith the objeot of the resolution, as has often been dohe- 
in the case of questions affecting Indians, but be did noth 
approve of the idea of bolding simultaneous examinations; 
be stated that ha was going to introduce a Bill by which 
a certain number of posts would be secured to Indians. 
Mr. iffawcett pointed out that that would not satisfy the 
aspirations of Indians and would not do full justice to 
them, but he agreed that the course proposed might be- 
tried and withdrew his resolution. After that the Act 
of 1870 was passed which empowered the Government^ 
of India to frame rules to admit Indians to a certain 
number of appointments in the Civil Service that 
proved unsatisfactory. In 1886 the Public Service 
Commission was appointed, and it went into the question 
of simultaneous examinations. A lot of evidenoa was 
giv'^n in favour of such examinations being held in 
India and in England but the Commission reported 
against it. In 1893 in oo*operation with Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who was then a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Herbert Paul brought forward a motion urging 
the holding of simultaneous examinations in England and 
India. The resolution was carried, but unfortunately the^ 
Secretary of State was not in sympathy with it. He sent 
It to the Government of India. Excepting the Govern- 
ment of Madras all Local Governments reported against, 
it and the Government of India did not give effect to it. 

Thus, though we have the statute of 1833 in our 
favour, though we have the Proclamation of 1858 in ous 
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favour, though feha oommifcfeee appoinfeefl by the Secretary 
of State reported in favour of simultaneous examinations, 
and though the House of Oommons resolved in 1893, that 
such examinations should be held in the two countries, the 
proposal has never yet been accepted by the Government. 
The question of the larger employment of Indians was 
taken up in 1911 in this Council by my friend Mr, Subba 
Eao, who moved a resolution on the subject. In con- 
sequence of that, the Royal Commission on the Publio 
Services was appointed in 1912. Unfortunately the' 
Commission have reported against it and one more 
unfortunate oircumsbanoe to be mentioned in this con- 
nection is that while before the Commission of 1886, a 
number of European gentlemen, forty-nine of them ware- 
disposed in favour of simultaneous examinations, before 
the Commission of 1913 no European witness except one 
spoke in favour of it. 

What is worse, and has pained us moat is that a. 
number of European witnesses, both official and non- 
offioial, seemed to delight in giving as bad a character to 
Indians as they could. The result is that the majority 
of the Commission have reported against the proposal. 
But, Sir, our conviction is that justice will not be dona 
to the claims of Indians unless the examinations for the 
Civil Service are held simultaneously in India and in 
England, The result of the examinations being held only 
in England has been that up to 1910 only 80 Indians 
bad succeeded in entering the service by the door of 
examination as against over 2,600 Europeans. And out 
of 1,478 officers, who on the Ist April, 1917, held posts 
ordinarily reserved for the members of the Indian GiviL 
23 
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Service inclading 72 Snatutiory Giviliaas and oMoers of 
the Provinoial Oivil Service holding liehed posts only 
146, or about 10 per cant, appeared to be statutory 
natives of India. Surely this is not a state of things 
which is eonsiste'Ut with or carries out the spirit of the 
Act of 1833 or .the Proclatnatioa of 1858. I think it was 
in the debate of 1853 one speaker had asked how many 
BngUsbmen would send their sons to India to compete 
for the Civil Service iExamiDation on the off-ohance of 
getting admission into it. Speaking in Xiondon about 
1878, Mr, Bright said that to hold the examination in 
Bngland alone and to tell the people of India that they 
had equal opportunities with Boglishmen was akin to 
telling them that they must be eight feet six inches in 
height before they could be admitted into the Civil 
Service. In view of ail that has been said above, 
the question is whether this recommendation of 
the Commission is one which the Government ought 
to accept. 1 submit most respectfully that it ought 
not to. 

In addition to our natural claim to which I have 
already referred and which has been repeatedly supported 
by many high-minded Eaglishmsn, we have now a 
different state of things. The Government of India, as it 
is constituted at present, has been desor/bed by a Member 
of the Indian Civil Service in a manner which brings out 
the disadvantages of the present system in very clear 
words. Sir Prederiok Laly wrote in 1906 as follows: — 

“ Perhaps the position may most vividly be brought home to 
our minds by imagining the same in England, Suppose that in 
England foreigners were ruling, say the Japanese who committed 
the provmoe to one of their statesmen wap had never been in 
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'Sjucope before and surrounded him with a group of men of his own 
raoei who got their knowledge of the country ohiefly from books and 
papers at Whitehall, who for the most part could not talk the 
Unglish language, whose unreserved incercourse with Englishmen 
was limited to a few Japanese-speaking callers in London, and who, 
when not in London, divided their time between the Scotch High- 
lands and the Biviera. What sort of Government would it be ? 
It might seem admirable to the people of Tokyo but would it be 
to the men of Yorkshire and Oornwall ?” 

1 Bubmibi Sir, that this is the result of praotioally 
refusing admission to His Majesty’s Indian aubjeots into 
the Indian Civil Service. If the examination nad been 
held in India, sinoa 1855, 1 think it is not unreasonable to 
think that though our English fellow-subjeots have very 
great advantages in the way of educational facilities, and 
facilities for coaching, and m the fact that the examina- 
tion is held through their own mother-tongue, I think ik 
is not unreasonabte to think that there would have been a 
far larger proportion of Indians in the Indian Civil Service 
than we have at present. When in 1883 the claims of 
Indiana to the higher ranks of the aervioes were recognis- 
ed, education bad made but little progress. The fanoous 
minute of Lord Macaulay had not been written, there were 
no Colleges, no Universities but a few schools. In spite 
of that faot the Government of the day recognised that 
it was only fair that those Indians who could show 
that, by their education, integrity and character they were 
qualified for admiesion, ought to be admitted into the 
higher ranks of the services. Since that time we have 
had Universities established in several parts of India and 
they have turned out thousands of graduates. They 
have competed very successfully with their E iglish 
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f«lIow-sabiecfiE| in all 'walks of life to wbioh they hare> 
been adtuitbed. In the judioial line, Indian Judges have- 
shown how high they stand both in point of oharaoteK 
and ability ; they have proved themselves to be the 
SQuais of cheir Elnglish brother Judges. In other 
directions also Indiana have proved their oapaoity in- 
higb ofQoes, under the British Government, in Native 
States, as heads of Districts, as Gommissioners, 
as members of Ereeutive Oounoils, as Dewans of 
Indian States, those Indians who have had oppor> 
tunibies afforded to thepo or those who have been 
able to force admission into the service have shown 
that if they are given an equal chance they are able 
to render a very good account of themselves. All 
that we have asked for in this connection from the 
■beginning is not that we should be put on a favoured 
footing but that we should be put on a footing of equality* 
We say that if two young men are to run a race, all 
fair rules of the game require that we should start 
both of them from the same centre, and not compel 
Aoue to start several miles behind the other and yet ezpecb 
the man who started several miles behind the other to 
succeed in the competition. We want that Indian youths 
.should be aubjeoted to the same test to which English 
'■youths are subjected. We do not want any differentiation 
dn that respect. What we do say is that if English- 
mien are allowed to sit for the examination in their own 
^country, Indiana should also be allowed to sit in their 
own country for the same examination. One might very 
well say that the more natural, the more reasonable, the 
snore juab’ootirse would be that examinations for admis** 
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■sion into the Civil Services of India should be held in 
India alone, but the time for it is not yet. In view of 
the present circumstances of the country, remembering 
•how we are situated at present, in view of the difficulties 
that have hitherto Iain in our path, and of the desire we 
«11 have that we, Indian and European fellow-'Subjeots^ 
•should move together in brotherly oo-operation, and with 
as little dislocation as possible our prayer at present is, 
as it has been for the last fifty years, that the examina- 
tion for admission into'the Indian Civil Service should 
•be held simultaneously in India and in England. 

Sir, the not holding of this examination in India has 
-exposed us to great disadvantages, political, economic and 
administrative. The political disadvantages are obvious. 
Here we are discussing the question of self-Goyernment, 
and of the larger admission of Indians into the higher 
services. We are told we have uot held charge of high 
offices, we have not been dealing with large problems 
and it is not right that we should ask to be entrusted 
with these problems at once. Well, if we have been 
shut out from these advantages, from the exercise of 
these high functions the fault is nob ours. I submit. Sir, 
that it is an unreasonable proposition that beoanse we 
have so long been kept out of these advantages, therefore 
we should be kept out of them in future, 

I need not refer again to the remarks of Mr. Gokhale 
to which my Hon'bie friend Mr. Sarma referred 
yesterday in which he pointed out that the moral evil of 
-the present system was even greater and more serious than 
the political and economic disadvantages. The people of 
this country desire that they should be able to feel thak 
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they staad on a footing of perfect egnallty with their 
fellow-Bubjeots in England and the TJaited Eingdom. 
That is practically denied to them by the refneal to hold 
the examiDationa simnltaneonsly which leads to the 
inevitable result that but few can enter through the door 
in London. 

So far as the economic evils are oonosrned, they were 
again and again pointed out by the late Mr, Dadabhai 
Naorojt. I do not Vant to detain the Oounoil by dealing 
with thenc at length, but I will refer to a faws facts to show 
how serious the economic evil is. Aooording to a return 
presented to the House of Qomcnons, in 1892, exolnding 
the rank and file of the British Army, the total of the 
salaries, pensions and allowances received in 1889-90 by 
public servants and retired Government ofiSoials drawing 
salaries of Ba. 1,000 and over annually, amounted to 
about 18i' ororesi while the real revenue was about 
6If orores. Of this, only about 3 crores was received 
by 17,000 Indians, while the remaining 15^ orores 
went to the pockets of 28,000 Eifropeans and ESurasians. 
That the lot of Indians has not improved materially 
since then is evident, as my friend Pandit Hariday 
Nath Kunzru points out in bis valuable pamphlet on 
the Public Services in India from the statistics published 
by the Government of India in 3912, which show that 
out of 5,890 ooafcs to which monthly salaries of Es. 500' 
and upwards were attached, no less than 83 pei; cent, 
were held by Europeans and Eurasians. 

“ Long ago, Sit ’William Hunter pointed out, that the salaries 
paid in India are very high, that India cannot afford to pay at the 
high rate at which the eervioes are remunerated at present. In. 
liis pamphlet ' England’s Work in India’ he wrote * 
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“Tile truth ie that we have suddenly applied out ‘Own 
English ideas of what a good government should do to an 
Asiatic oountry where the people pay not oce-tenfch per head 
of the English rate of ta^:ation. I myself believe that if 
we are to give a really efSoient administration to India* 
thany aervioes must be paid for at lower rates even than 
at present. Eor those rates are regulated in the higher branches 
of the administration by the cost of officers brought from England. 
You cannot work with imported labour as cheaply as you can 
with native labour, and I regard the more extended employment 
of the natives not only was an act of justice bub as a financial 
necessity...... The salaries of the covenanted services are regulated, 

not by the rates of local labour, but by the cost of imported 
officials. If we are to govern the Indian people efficiently and 
cheaply, we must govern them by means of themselves and pay 
for the administration at the market rates for native labour.” 

Yon must recognise the fact that if you want to carry 
on the administration of India efficiently and cheaply, you 
must employ a larger number of Indians than have been 
employed hitherto ; so that from the economic point of 
view it is obviously necessary that a larger number of 
Indians should be admitted into the Oivil Service. Then, 
Sir, there is the advantage of administrative experience 
which can only be acquired if Indians are admitted into 
the higher ranks of the service. Mr. Dadabbai summed 
up the whole situation in his own inimitable manner in a 
few words. He pleaded for a beginning for self-Goverti- 
ment being made by the institution of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, and he urged 
that that beginning will ba the key, the most effeotiva 
remedy for the chief economic and basic evils of the 
present system. 

A three-fold wrong is inflicted,*' said he, “ upon us, 
i.e., of depriving us of wealth, work and wisdom, of every- 
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tbicig, in sborb worbb living for, and bhia beginning will 
begin to strike at bbe root of the maddle. The reform of the 
alteration of the servioea from Baropean to Indian is the 
keynote of bbe whole.” 

Of coarse Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji did nob mean that 
there should be an immediate or an early replaoemenb of 
Europeans by Indians as a whole ; whab ha urged was 
that a beginntng should be made in order that Indians 
should be able bo obtain an inoreasingiy large share in 
ibe higher services of bhair country. 

This, Sir, was the state of affairs before the war. 
Wbat is the position of affairs now ? The war, as 
Mr. Lloyd George has said, has changed things enor- 
mously ; as one of the Members of the Oommission baa 
observed, centuries of progress have been effected by this 
war. Naturally M oonsequenoe of it, things have begun to 
be looked at from a changed angle of vision ; and we have 
been looking forward that our claims, which are based on 
justice, based on right claims, which were solid and 
strong before the war and without any refereooe to the 
war, will now be regarded as much stronger by reason of 
bbe part which Indians have had the privilege of playing 
in this great world- war. I would like bo quote here a 
few remarks from a speech of the Marquis of Crewe. In 
bis speech at the Guildhall in Loadon, he said 

“It 18 peliaps even more striking oeitamly no lass gtAtifying, 
tbat those representing the various races in India, races represent- 
ing a civilization of almost nntold antiquity, races whioh have 
been remarkaUa in arms,” and the soienoe of Government that 
. should in so whole-hearted a manner rally round the ^rittah 
•GoreznineDt, most of all round the iCing-BmpetoE at snob a 
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moment as this and I am oeitain that the Hoose will desire to 
express through those who ate entitled to speak for it, its apprecia- 
tion of their attitude and its recognition of the part they have 
played.” 

And Lord Haldane said : — 

*' Indian soldiers ate fighting for the liberties of humanity as 
much as we ourselves, India has freely given her lives and treasure 
in humanity’s greater cause ; hence things cannot be left as they 
are. We have been thrown together in this mighty struggle and 
'made to realise our oneness, so peoduoing relations, between India 
and Bngland which did not exist before.” 

How, Sir, in view oi this momentoua event, 1 sabiaitt 
the problem should be looked at in a much more sympa* 
thebio spirit than it has been heretofore. Oar claim to' have 
simultaneous examinations for admission into the In- 
dian Civil Service held in India as well as in Englahd, 
was quite strong before the war, and without reference 
to the war ; but the attitude of India during the war 
has given added strength to that claim. His Majesty’s 
Oovernmeni have reoantly aunonnoed the goal of British 
polioy in India. In that anaounoement we have been 
told that, 

" The polioy of His Majesty’s Government, with 
wbioh the Government of India are in complete accord, 
is that of increasing the association of Indians in every 
branch of administration and the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions with a view to the progres- 
sive realisation of responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire,” 

His Excellency the Viceroy also in the memorable 
epeeob, to which it was our privilege bo listen on the 5sh 
of this month, told ns that the increased association of 
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Indians in ihe higher servioes vras one of the mafaiers 
whioh "waB close to his heart and to that of the Govern- 
ment. 

We also have the statement of Mr. Montagu in the 
speech vrhioh he delivered a short time before he was* 
appointed as Secretary of State, and which he re-afElrnoed' 
after be bad been appointed Secretary of State, in which 
he pointed out how necessary it is that the Government 
of India shonld be radically altered. I will not take up 
the time of the Oounoil by reading large extracts from 
that important speech, but 1 will draw attention to only 
one important passage in it where he says : — 

“ Tout ezecntive system in India bas broken down 
beoBuae it is not constituted for the complicated duties of modern 
government. But you oannot reorganise the Executive Giovern- 
ment of India, remodel the Yioeroyalby and give the Executive 
Glovernment more freedom from this House of Oommons and the 
Secretary of State unless you make it more reeponeihle to the 
people of India.” 

Now that is the position that the Ezeontive 
Government has to be made more responsible to the 
people of India. With the altered state of things which 
the war has brongbt about, the recognition of the 
comradeship of Indians and Europeans in arms, the 
recognition of the free contributions and the loyal servi- 
oes rendered daring the war, and above all with a full 
recognition of the fact that the present system has 
outgrown itself and must be altered, so that the Govern- 
ment shall be made responsible to the people of India, 
we have to approach this problem for solution. And I 
submit, Sir, that of all the questions relating to Const!- 
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bu&ioDal reforms there is none which is more important, 
which lies at the root of the problem, more than this 
question of instituting examinations for admission into 
the Oivil Service simultaneously lu India and in England. 

There is one other aspect of the question which 
I think I ought to ask the Oonncil to bear in mind in 
this connection. Things have changed, they have changed 
greatly The prayer for simple justice which we 
have gone on reneating and, I say it with regret, 
repeating vainly for fifty yeais, cannot he disregarded. 
Indians feel that, in being excluded from the higher ap- 
pointments of the services of their own country, they are 
being very unjustly dealt withT They find that the 
peoples of many other countries have made and are 
making great progress in all dii^aotions, that in many of 
them tbeaystemsof government have undergone a change 
to the great benefit of the people. They find that a new 
life has come over Japan. 

In the last fifty years Japan has reorganised itself 
and has won a place amongst the foremost nations of 
the world. When they contrast the condition of Japan 
with what it was in the last fifty years, with the pro- 
gress made in the oondition of India daring the last 
sixty years, sinoe the Proclamation of 18d8| they 
cannot help drawing inferanaes and making comments 
which are unfavourable to the present system of 
Government, Indians clearly want ho feel, they want 
to realise that in India, as subjeots of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor George Y and hie successors, they oan and 
they shall rise to the same height in their own country to 
which the Japanese have risen under the Mikado. Tb ey 
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' feel lihab obher oonnbriesi even Aaiabio oonnbries, have been 
making greab progress and they find a dififerenoe in the 
breabnaent given bo bhe youth of this oonnbry. The British 
"Government have established Oollegas and Universities 
in oar midst and have given us good ednoation. We feel 
grateful for it. But the Governments of other countries 
have dona one thing more, which the Government of this 
country has not done to the same estent, After having 
educated the youths of those countries, they have opened 
all the portals of higher service to those youths, In this 
country these higher portals have been practically closed 
against US| and as has again and again been pointed out 
by several English writers, if you will nob allow the 
advantages which ought to flow from the acqaisition 
of higher knowledge to come to those who have received 
that knowledge, you will necessarily create dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent. Having regard therefore to the 
justioe of our claim, to the entirety of the circumstances 
and considerations which have come into existence 
because of the war, having regard to the oircumstanoes 
of surrounding countries, and of the civilised world 
generally, the Government ought not to hesitate 
any longer in instituting simultaneous examinations for 
admission into the Indian Oivil Service in India and in 
England. 

The Hon’ble the Tioe-President : — " 1 have to 
remind theHon’ble Pandit that he has already exceeded 
the time limit." 

The Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
J ai?a sorry. Sir, I was not conscious of it. The 
subject is one which touches the hearts of as all, and I 
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hope you will kindly allow me jaab a few nunates more 
to bring my remarka to a oloae. 

The Hon’bie the Vioe-Preaident , — “ I hope the 
Hon'ble Pandit will be aa brief as possible.” 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya; — 

I was going to deal with the gaestion of the 
character of Indians which has largely, n seems, in- 
fiaenoed the decision of the ma]ority of the Oom> 
mission, bat I will reserve it, if it should become 
necessary for me to do so, for my reply. Bat before 
concluding, Sir, I wish to make an earnest appeal to the 
Government to take up this question in an earnest spirit 
and to solve it. Thera ought to be no necessity for 
disoassing it at any great length. We have got the 
authoritative opinion of the Parliamentary Committee of • 
1860, we have got the aathority of the House of Commons 
of 1893, we have got the opinions of many gentlemen who 
appeared before the Pablio Services Commission in 
1886 and of many more who appeared before the Boyal 
Commission of 1912, in favour of simultaneous exami- 
nations. We remember that the Committee of 1860 ' 
pointed out that there could be no better way of honour- 
ably fulfilling the pledges which had been given than 
by instituting snob examinations. I wish also to 
make an appeal to my friends, the members of the Indian 
Civil Barvioe. My friend the Hon’ble Mr. Sastriax 
made an appeal to them yesterday. I wish, if I may, to 
support it, I would earnestly ask them to look at the 
question from the point of view that the honour of the 
English sovereign, the hononr of the English Parlia- 
ment, the honour of the Euglish nation, is involved in 
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the fulfilment of the pledges whioh have bean given 
to US during the last eighty years. Many of your own 
statesmen have said that those pledges have not been 
faithfully fulfilled. Lord Lytton onoe said that they 
had been made a dead letter and Lord Salisbury oynioally 
urged that there was no good in keeping up an hypocrisy* 
But I am sura the documents containing the pledges will 
not be treated by she great English nation as a mere 
' scrap of paper.’ 1 am sure they realise that the honour 
of every Englishman, the honour of every Britisher, is 
involved in the honourable fulfilment of those pledges 
and that those pledges can only be faithfully fulfilled by 
the holding of examinations for admission into the 
Indian Oivil Service simultaneously in England and in 
India. One of the members of the bureauoraoy has 
appealed to the members of the Indian Civil Service to 
decide their duty wich zeferenoa to this question. I 
feel that it lies wich them more sban with any other 
body of men to help ns to realise what we believe to be 
onr birthright. In oonoiuding his booh on '‘Bureaucracy,” 
Mr. Bernard Houghton says — 

The Hon’bla tbe "Vioe- President ; — "The Hon’ble 
Member must not read quotations at this period of his 
speech. He has already exceeded the time limit.” 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya.*-*'} 
will take only a minute, Sir. 

The Hon'ble the Tice- President ; — "Very well, I 
will give, you a minute more.” 

Tbe Hon’bie Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : — 
Mr, Bernard Houghton says : — 
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“ And iibe members of the Indian Civil Service, easily 
the finest in the world," 1 am sore shis will gratify the 
hearts of my friends, " may reeall with pride, even 
'when handing over the sceptre of supreme control they 
have wielded so long, thac their dominion in India 
has not been without its glories. To have replaoed 
bnrbulenoe and disorder by peace, to have established 
oonrtsof impartial jastioe, to have cast over the country 
a close network of roads and railways — all these are 
achievements which will ever redound to the honour of 
themselves and of England. Bat perhaps the greatest of 
boons, although an indirect one, which India has received 
at their haiids, has been the birth cf a genuine spirit of 
patriotism Is is a patriotism which seeks its ideals, not 
in military glory or the apotheosis of a king but in the 
advancement of the people. Informed by this spirit, 
and strong in the material benefits flowing from British 
rale, India now knocks at the portal of democracy. 
Bureaucracy has served its purpose, Though the Indian 
Civil Service were manned by angels from heaven, the 
incurable defects of a bureaucratic government must 
pervert their best intentions and make them foes to 
•politioal progress." 

Not all of them, I am sure. Sir. 

" It must now stand aside, and, in the interest of 
that country it has served so long and so truly, make 
over the dominion to other bands. Not in dishonour, 
but in honour, proudly, as shipbuilders who deliver to 
seamep tha completed ship may they now yield up the 
direction of India. For it * the inherent defects of the 
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system ^hioh no body of men hov^rever devoted, oan' 
remove, which render inevitable change to a new polityo. 
By a frank recognition of those defects the service can 
furnish a supreme instance alike of loyalty to the land ot' 
their adoption and of a true and self-denying statesman- 
ship.*’ 

I earnstly hope, Sir, that my friends of the Indian 
Oivil Service will approach this question before us in the 
spirit in which this appeal has been made to them by 
one of the former members of their Service, and I trust 
that, approaching in that spirit, they will help us to 
obtain such a solution for which we ask of this very 
important problem which concerns our welfare. 



NOTE ON 
THE EEPORT OE 

m mm industrial commission 

Introductory. 

On the 21st March 1916, the Hon*bla Sir Ibrahim 
Eahimtoola moved a Reaoiucion in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Oouncil urging the appointiment of a Committee to 
consider and report what; measures should be adopted for 
the growth ^ud development of industries in Indian 
Among the matters which he suggested might suitably 
be refenred for the consideration of the Oommittes, he 
put in the forefront the question : — 

Whether representation should be made to the authorities 
through the Secretary of State for India for securing to the 
Q-overnment of India full fiscal amonomy, specially in reference to 
import, export and excise duties.” 

In the course of his speech in supporting the Reso- 
lution, the Hon’ble Member laid great stress on this 
point. He said : — 

“ I re adily recognise that efiorts are being made by the 
Government m many directions to meet the needs of the situation. 
It appears to me, however, that, unless the hands of the Imperial 
Goverume nt are free in fiscal matters, the results will not be 
adequate. If the Government of India were free to adopt measures 
solely in the interests of the people of this country, without any 
restrictions or limitations in fiscal matters, our industrial develop- 
ment would be in a fair way of successful accomplishment. India 
wants fiscal autonomy as the first step towards her industrial 
24 
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regeneration, and it Indian public opinion is to have any weight 
in the determination of this question, we ought so gat it at onoe.” 

The Hon’fala Sir Wiiliam Clark, the then Member 
ior Oommeroa and Industry, aooapfied the desolation on 
behalf of the Glovern merit. 5a announced that the 
Government had anticipated the reoommendation of the 
Beaolation, and had already taken steps to oonstitate not 
a comnaibtee, but a more important body, a Commission, 
whose duty it will be to consider and report upon the 
possibility of fucsher industrial development in this 
country. He said at the same time that, for reasons 
which ha put before the Couaeil. the scope of the 
enguirids entrusted to the Commission would not include 
a consideration of the question of fiscal .policy of the 
Government. Sir Wiiliam Clark noted that in the 
opinion of the mover of the Besolution a Government 
of India, uncontrolled by the Sacratary of State, untram- 
melled by the ocmeepcions of fiscal policy whicn may 
be held by the British Governmant of the day, 
would be a far mors potent instrument for the develop- 
ment of industries in India than the adminissration 
of this country under its present constitution.” He 
also recognised that there was '* a weighty body 
of opinion tending in that direction.” Bat he said 
that "His Majesty’s Government feel that the fiscal 
relationships of all parts of the Empire as between 
one another and the rest of the world, must be recon- 
sidered after the war, and they wish to avoid the raising 
of all such questions until that fortunate time shall have 
arrived.” It was therefore stated in the Besolution 
appointing this Commission that " any consideration of 
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the present fiscal policy of the Government has been 
excluded from its enquiries,” and that “ the same consi- 
derations apply with even greater force to any proposals 
involving the imposition of duties for the specific purpose 
of protecting the Indian industries, a policy wniob would 
very directly affect the fiscal relations of India with the 
outside world.” This will explain why, as Sir Frederick 
Hicbolson put it in his atateraent submitted to us, ' the 
part of Hamlet must be totally omitted.’ 

Tbe Commission has been instructed to examine 
and report upon the possibilities of farther industrial 
development in India and to submit its recommendations 
with special reference to the following questions ' — 

“ (a) whether new openings for the pccfitaDla employment of 
Indian oapit;aI in oommeroe and mdastcy can db indicated , 

” (&) whether and, if so, in what manner* Government can 
usefully give direct encouragement to industrial development— 

“ (a) by rendering technical advice more freely available ; 

” (ie) by the demonstration of the practical possibility on a 
commercial scale of particular industries ; 

“ (m) by afiordmg directly or indirectly financial assistance 
to industrial enterprises ; or 

{ii>) by any other means which are not incompatible with 
the existing fiscal policy of the Government of India,** 

In liha course of fcha spaeoh lio whieb referenee has 
feaen made. Sir Williata Olark made it clear tbafi “ fche 
bnilding tip of mdusfiries 'where the capital, control and 
nianagemenb should be in the hands of Indians * was 
" the speoial objeob which we all have in view.” Ho 
emphasised that it was of immense importance alike to 
India herself and to the Empire as a whole, that Indians 
shopld taka, a larger share in the industrial development 
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of bheir oountiry. Ha dapreoatad fcha baking of any sbaps,. 
if ib oaighb " marely maati bhab bha manuiaobuceir who 
now competes with you from a distanoa would bransfar 
his aotivitiiea bo India and oompeba with you wibhin your 
boundaries.’' It was bha same objaoh of finding. oub how 
bo help Indians bo develop industrial and commercial 
enbarprise, bhab led the Government of India to depute 
Professor 0. J. Hamilton, the Minto Professor of Eoono- 
DQios in Oaloutta, to visit Japan "to obtain more detailed 
particulars for the use of the Industrial Commission,” 
so that we may . " know exactly what her Goivernmenb 
has done bo aid her people in the notable advance which 
they have made,” having " developed a structure of 
modern* industrial and commercial enterprise from a past 
which knew nothing of western economic conditions.” 
"Wa have to keep this object clearly before our mind in 
dealing with che questions which we have to examine 
and report upon. 

India— Past and Present 

In the revised note which Professor Hamilton sub- 
mitted to the Commission, after dwelling on the rapidity 
with which Japan has transformed herself from a country 
where " agriculture absorbed the energies of bha bulk of 
bhe population ” to one of the important manufacturing 
countries of modern times, he says : — 

“ The second fact, even' more arresting from an Indian point 
of view, is that this remarkable transformation has been achieved 
by an Asiatic community. The Asiatics have long been regarded 
as intensely conservacive, unprogcsssive, needing the help and 
guidance of western nations for the maintenance of law and order 
and, even with their assistance, being with difficulty persuaded to 
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adopi the modexn aims and methods assooiated ^ith economio 
pcogtess.” 

Mr Hamilton does not stand alone in this view. 
In the course of my work oonneoted with this Commis- 
sion, I have repeatedly been reminded of the erroneous 
notion which many a European holds that India is, and 
must remain, a mainly agrioultural oonntry, that the 
people of India are by nature and tradition deficient in 
•industTial capacity and commercial enterprise, and that 
these qualities are inheraut in the nations of the West. 
It is necessary to combat this notion, for it vitiates 
judgment regarding the capacity of Indians. It is also 
necessary for a proper appreciation of the present indus- 
trial condition of India and of the possibilities of its 
'datura development, that the facts and oircumstanoes of 
the past should be correctly kuown and appreciated. 

I agree with my colleagues that " at a time when 
the west of Europe, the birthplace of the modern indus- 
-trial system, was inhabited by uncivilised tribes, India 
was famous tor the wealth of her rulers and for the 
'high artistic skill of her craftsmen,” and that ‘ even at 
a much later period when traders from the West made 
iiheir first appearance in India, the industrial develop- 
ment of this country was at any rate not inferior to that 
of the more advanced European nations.” But I do not 
agree with them as to the causes which they assign for 
-the subsequent growth of industries in England, and, 
'by implication, for the want of the growth of such 
industries in India, They say : — 

” Bus the widely difEereat sooial and political conditions of 
'the West bad helped the middle class to establish itself on a foun- 
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dation of oommeroial prosperity, and the struggles for politioalr 
freedom and religious liberty in which it had taken its share had 
endowed it with a spirit of enc[uity and enterprise that was gradu* 
ally and increasingly directed to the attainment of industrial 
effioienoy,” and that “ it was to this middle class that the so-oalled 
‘ industrial revolution ’ of the eighteenth century was mostly due 
(Paragraph 1 of the Beporb.) 

Sinailarly it is stated in paragraph 13^ of the 
Eeporfe that : — 

“The history of the evolusion in the West of new industrial 
methods which culminated in the rapid and striking changes of 
the latter half of the eighteenth century shows that a large part, 
was played she rein by the educated as well as by the capitalist 
classes. The encouragement of soientido research and its practical 
application by the Royal Boeiety, and at a later stage by the 
Society of Arts, was closely paralleled by the fresh industrial 
ventures constantly being set on foot by merchants and other 
persons with capital at command. When the results began to 
reach India in the shape of machine-made imports, the movement 
had passed beyond the stage where the gradual evolution which in 
England had taken place could be readily imitated m India.” 

In my opinion this does not give a oorreot view of 
the matter, and is calculated to support erroneous ideas 
about the natural capacity of Indiana and Europeans 
for industrial enterprise, and to stand in the way of right 
conclusions being reached as to the possibility of indus- 
trial development in India with the co-operation of the 
Government and the people. I musn therefore refer a 
little more fully to the economic history of India and of 
the 'industrial revolution ’ of England which has greatly 
affected that history. 
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India— £. Manafacturing as well as an 
Agricultural Country 

“The skill of 6he ladiansi” says Professor Webar^ 
in the production of delicalie woven fabrios» in the 
mizing of colours, the working of naefeals and precious 
stones, the preparation of essences aod in all manner of 
technical arts, has from early times enjoyed a world-wide 
celebrity ” Thera is evidence that Babylon traded with 
India in 3000 B.O. Mummies in Elgyptian tombs* dating 
from 2000 B.G., have bean found wrapped in Indian 
muslin of the finest qualiiiy “ There was a vary large 
oobsumption of Indian manufacisuras in Borne. This is 
confirmed by the elder Pliny, who complained that vast 
sums of money were annually absorbed by commerce 
with India.” “ The muslins of Dacca were known to 
the Greeks under the name of Gangitaka. • • . Thus 

it may be safely oonciuded that in India the arts of 
cotton spinnipg and cotton weaving were in a high state 
of proficiency two thousand years ago. . . . Cotton 

weaving was only introdnoed into Bagland m the seven- 
teenth century ." — {Imperial Gazetteer of India, Volume 
III, page 195.) \ 

A.5 regards iron manufactures. Professor Wilson 
says ; — " Casting iron is an art that is practised in this 
manufacturing country (England) only within a few 
years. The Hindus have the art of smelting iron, of 
welding it, and of making steel, and have had these arts 
from time immemoriai," Mr. Banade wrote in 1892!—* 

“ The iron industry not only sappliad all local wants, but it 
also enabled India to export its finished prodnots to foreign 
countries. The quality of the material turned out bad also a 
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world-wide fame. The famous Iron Pillar near Delhi, which is at 
least fifteen hundred years old, indicates an amount of skill in the 
manufacture of wrought iron, which has been the marvel of all 
who have endeavoured to account for it. Mr. Ball (late of the 
Ceoiogioal Survey of India) admits that it is not mauy years since 
the production of such a pillar would have been an impossibility 
itX the largest factories in the world, and, even now, there are 
comparatively very few factories where such a mass of metal could 
be turned out. Cannons were manufactured in Assam of the 
largest calibre, Indian wootz or steel furnished the materials out of 
which Damascus blades with a world-wide reputation were made ; 
and it paid Persian merchants in those old times to travel all the 
way to India to obtain these materials and export them to Asia. 
The Indian steel found once considerable demand for cutlery even 
in England, This manufacture of steel and wrought iron had 
reached a high perfection at least two thousand years ago,” — 
(Banade’s Essays on Indian Econo7mcs9 pages 159—160.) ’ 

There is abundant testimony to prove that 
at the date of the invasion of Alexander, as for 
centuries before it, the people of India enjoyed a 
high degree of prosperity, which continued to the breaking 
up of the Moghai Empire in the eighteenth century. 

All the descriptions of the parts of India visited by the 
Greeks,” Mr, BIphinstone tells us, “ give the idea of a country 
teeming with population, and enjoying the highest degree of 
prosperity • . . The numerous commercial cities and ports 

for foreign trade, which are mentioned at a later period (in the 
“ Periplus ”) attest the progress of the Indiaus in a department 
which more than any other shows the advanced scate of a nation , 
(Page 263). . . Arrian mentions with admiration that every 

Indiaii is free. . , , The army was in constant pay during 

war and peace . . . The police is spokau of as excellent. 

Megasthenes relates that m the camp of Sandraoofctus, consisting 
of 400,000 men, the sums stolen daily did not amount to more 
than about ^3 . . , The fields were all measured, and the 

water carefully distributed for irrigation ; taxes ware imposed 
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upon trade, and an income-tax levied from merchants and traders. 
Royal roads are spoken of by Strabo and mile-scones . . • 

<3lold and gems, silks and ornamants were in all families ; the 
professions mentioned show all that is necessary to civilised life. 

. . . The number of kinds of grains, spices, etc., which were 

■grown afford proofs that the country was in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. . . . Their internal institutions were less rude ; their 

conduct to their enemies mote humane ; their general learning 
much more considerable ; and, in the knowledge of the being and 
nature of God, they were already in possession of a light whieh 
was but faintly perceived, even by the lofciest intellects in, the 
•best days of Athens ,” — (History of India, page 52.) 

The author of the “ Pariplus of the Brythrian Sea’* 
fully describes Indian commodities for which there was 
a great demand in the West, especially at Eome, about 
the first century of Christ. Many a traveller from the 
West has similarly described the trade of India, In the 
fourth and sixth centuries two Chinese travellers visited 
India, and have fully recorded their views on its material 
condition, which included fiourishing arts and industries. 

Then came the period of the Ocusadea and the first 
beginning of the Levantine trade which culminated in 
Venice becoming the greatest trader with India ; and 
later on, Genoa. Marco Polo came herein the thirteenth 
•century, and he also has left a record of bis impressions . 

The waves of conquest which commenced from the 
•eleventh century no doubt greatly hampered Indian 
industrialists and industries for some time. Bud the 
establishment of the Moghal Empire and the safety and 
security of the reign of Akbar seem to have fully revived 
Indian industries and handicrafts. Bernier, who visited 
India in the reign of Shahjahan, gives a glowing 
description of hia capital. He speaks of his immense. 
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treasures, gold and silver and jewellery, “ r prodigious' 
quantity of pearls and preoious stones of all sorts 
• . . and unarvele over the ineredibla quantity of 

manufactured goods. “ Embroideries, streaked silks, 
tufcs of gold turbans, silver and gold olobh, brocades, 
net-work of gold,” ete. . . . Taveruier also gives a 

long description of the mannfaotured goods, and dwells 
with wonder on the “ marvellous peacock-throne, with 
the natural colours of the peacock’s tail worked out ia 
jewels, of carpets of silk and gold, satins with streaks of 
gold and silver, endless lists of exquisite works, of minute 
carvings, and other choice objects of art." 

The East India Company 

It ^as this trade and proapsriby that lured 
fcba traders of Europe fco India. As the historiatk 
Murray put*? it : — ‘‘ Its fabrics, the most beauti- 
ful that human art has anywhere produced, were sought 
by mexahants at the expense of the greatest toils and 
dangers.” {History of l^idia, page 27.) After the declina 
of Venice and Genoa, the Portuguese and the Dutch 
captured the Indian trade. The merchants of England 
viewed their trade with envious eyes, and formed the 
East India Company wfaioh obtained its charter from 
Queen Elizabeth on Slat December 1600> to trade with 
the East Indiesi not “ to exchange as far as possible the 
manufactured goods of England for the products of 
India" (Eeport, para. 2)— for there were few English 
manufactures then bo be exported— but to carry the* 
manufactures and commodities of India to Europe. 

" At the end of the seventeenth century,” says Leoky.” great 
(Quantities of cheap and graceful Indian caliooes, inuslms and 
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cbintzss were impocted into England, and they found such favour 
that the woollen and silk manuf?|ocurers were seriously alarmed,. 
Acts of Parliament were aooordingly passed in 1700 and 1721 
absolutely prohioiting, with a very few specified exceptions, the 
employment of printed or dyad oalieoas m England, either in dress 
or in furniture, and the uae of any printed or dyed goods, of 
which cotton formed any parb.^* — (Leoky^s History of Hngland in 
the Eighteenth Gentury,) 

‘When Clive entered Murshidabad, the old capital of 
Bengal, in 1757, he wrote of it : — • 

“ This city is as extensive, populous, and rich as the city of 
London, with this difference that there were individuals m the 
fi^'sb possessing infinitely greater property than in the last city ” — 
(H J. S, Cotton, m Hew India, published before 1890.) 

“ Less than a hundred years ago,” wrote Sir Henry Cotton in 
1890, ** the whole commerce of Dacca was estimated at one crore 
of rupees, and its population at 200,000 souls * In 1787 the exports 
of Dacca muslin to England amounted to 30 lakhs of. rupees; 
in 1817 they had ceased altogether. The arts of spinning and 
weaving, which for ages aSorded employmeat to a numerous and 
industrial population, have now become extinot. Families which 
were formerly in a state of afiLuenoe have been driven to desert the 
town and betake themselves to the villages for a livelihood. The * 
present population of the town of Dacca is only 79,000. This 
decadence has coourred not m Daccji only, bub in all districts, 
Not a year passes in which the Commisaioaers and Diatnot 
Officers do not bring to the notice of Government that the manu- 
facturing classes in all parts of the country are becomiCo im- 
poverished.” 

“ In the first four years of the nineteenth century,” says 
Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutta, “in spite of all prohibitions and 
restrictive duties, six to fifteen thousand bales of cotton piece- 
goods were annually shipped from Oiloutta to the United 
Kingdom. The figure rapidly fell down in 1813. Tne opening 
of trade to private merchants in that year caused a Sudden rise m 
1815; bat the increase was temporary. After 1820 the manu^ 
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faoture and export of ootton pieoe-goods declined steadily ; ne-vex 
to rise again . — {Economic History of British India, page 296.) 

How India came to be an Agricultural Country 

At an early period of the Company’s administration, 
‘British weavers had begun to be jealous of the Bengal 
weavers, whose silk fabrics were jmporbed into England^ 
and BO not only were Indian manufacturers shut out from 
‘England, but — 

“ a deliberate endeavour was now made to use the political 
power obtained by the East India Company,” says Mr, Romesh 
(Dutiiia, discourage the manufactures of India. In their letter 
to Bengal, dated 17ch March, 1769. the Company desired that the 
raanufacDure of raw silk should be encouraged lu Bengal, and that 
of manufactured silk fabrics ‘should be discouraged. And they 
also recommended that the silk winders should be foroed to work 
7in the Company’s factories and prohibited from working in their 
own homes.” 

In a letter of the Court of Directors, quoted in 
Appendix 37 to the Ninth Eeport of the House of 
Commons Select Committee on the Ac^miniatration of 
Justice in India, 1783, (quoted by Mr. Eomesh Dutta at 
page 45 of his book) it was stated : — 

“ This regulation seems to have been productive of very good 
effects, particularly in bringing over the winders, who were form- 
erly so employed, to work in the factories. Should this practice 
(the winders working ru their own homes) through inattention 
have been suffered to take place again, it will be proper to put a 
stop to it, which may now he more effectually done, by an absolute 
prohibition under severe penalties, by the authority of the 
'<3-overEmeDt.” 

** This letter,” as the Select Committee justly remarkedt 
” contains a perfect plan of policy, both of compulsion and 
'encouragement which must in a very considerable degree operate 
cesiructively to the manufactures of Bengal. Its effects must be 
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(so fat as it oould operate withoat being eluded) to cbange the 
^hole faoe of the industrial oountry, in order to render it a field 
for the produce of crude materials subsetTient to the manufaoturea 
of Great Britain.” — {Ibid,) 

Farthermore, according to Mr. Digbyi in 1813,. 
Indian cotton naanufaotnces were liable to the following 
obarges in England : — 

£ s. d, 

Cahooes or dimities for every £IOO of value ... 81 2 11 

Cotton, raw (pec 100 lbs.) ... ... 0 16 11 

Cotton, manufactured ... ... 81 2 11 

Hair or goat's wool, manufactures of, per cent, 8£ 6 8 

Flowered or stitched muslins of white oaliooes 

(for every £100 m value)... ... 32 9 2 

Other manufactures of cotton not otherwise 

charged ... ... ... 32 9 2 

“These burdensome obarges were subsequently 
removed, bub only after the esporb trade in them bad, 
temporarily or permanently, been destroyed.” (Prosper- 
oils British India, page 90 ) Oo the other band, ever 
since Enllish power was established in India, English 
goods entered India either with no import, or with a 
merely nominal import duty At the time Indian ootton 
goods were liable to the heavy duty of £81 per cent, in 
England, English ootton goods imported into India were 
subject to a duty of only 2| per cent. In addition to 
this, the steam engine and the power-loom had in the 
meantime been perfected in England, and English manu- 
factures had begun to come in increasing quantities to 
India. The result was wall described by Mr. Henry 
St. George Tucker, who had, on retirement from India, 
become a Director of the East India Company. Writing 
in 1823, he said : — 
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“ Tbe silk manufacBures, (of India) and ins piece-goods made 
of silk and cotDon intermixed^ have long since been excluded 
altogether from our markets ; and, of lace partly* m oonsequenoe 
of the operation of a duty of 67 per cent,, but chiefly from the 
effeoo of superior maohineryj the cotton fabrics which heretofore 
constituted the staple of India, have not only been displaced 
in this country, but we actually export our cotton manu- 
factures to supply a part of the consumption of our Asiatic posses- 
fi ons, ludia is thus reduced from the state of a manufacturing to 
that of an agricultural country .** — [Memorials of the Indian 
Government^ being a selection from the papers of Henry St. George 
Tucker (London 1853), page 494, quoted by Mr. Eomosh Datsa at 
page 262 of his Dconomic Mistoiy of British India."] 

H. H. Wiison, the historian of India, also wrote 

t 

as follows; — 

“It was stated m evidence (in 1813) that the cotton and silk 
goods of India up to the period could be sold for a profit in the 
British market at a price from 50 to 60 per cent. lower than those 
fabricated m England. Ifr consequently became necessary to 
protect the latter by duties of 7C and 80 per cent, on their value, 
or by positive prohibition. Had this not been the oase, had not 
such prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mflls of Paisley 
and Manchester would have stopped in their outset, and could 
scarcely have been again sec in motion, even by ihe power of steam. 
'They were created by the saorifioe of the Indian manufacture. 
Had India been independent, she would have retaliated, would 
have imposed prohibitive duties upon British goods, and would 
thus have preserved her own productive industry from annihilation. 
This act of self-dofenoe was not permitted her ; she was at the 
mercy of the stranger, British goods were forced upon her with- 
out paying any duty, and the foreign manufacturer employed the 
arm of political injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a 
competitor with whom he could not have oontended on equal 
terms.’*— (Quoted by Bomesh Dutta, Ibid, pages 262-263,) 

Another important Indian industry which succumb- 
«d fco the jealousy of Btrghsh raauufaoturers, was ship- 
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'buildicg. That ship-building was an anoieuti induabry in 
India, and thab Indians carried on aavlgation bo far 
distanb climes easB and wesb, baa bean fully established 
•by Dr. Radhakumud Mukerjea in his valuable “History 
of Indian Shipping.’* Both Darius and Alexander had 
hundreds of vessels constructed in India, Indian river- 
craffe navigated Africa and went as far as Mexico. Again 
from the Ooromandel Coast Indians navigated as far as 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo and distant Canton. 

“ A hundred years ago,” says Mr. Digby, ‘‘ship-building was 
in so esccellent a oondlkion in India that ships could be (and were) 
built which sailed to the Thames in company with British-built 
•ships and under she convoy of British frigates.” 

The Governor- General (Lord Wellesley) reporting in 
1800 to his masters in Laadenhall Street, London, said 

“ The port of Calcutta contains about 10,000 tons of shipping, 
built m India, of a description calculated for the conveyance of 
cargoes to England . . , From the c[uantity of private tonnage 

now at command in the port of Calcutta from the stare of perfec<» 
tion which the art of ship-building has already attained in Bengal 
'(promising a still more rapid progress and supported by abundant 
and increasing supplies of timber), it is certain that this port will 
always be able to furnish tonnage to whatever extent may be 
required for conveying to the port of London the trade of the private 
British merchants of Bengal.” — (Quoted by Mr. Digby in 
FrosperouB British Indian page 86.) 

Bub, says Mr, Taylor : — 

“The arrival in the port of London of Indian produce in Indian- 
built ships created a sensation among the monopolists which could 
not have been exceeded if a hostile f.6ec bad appeared in the 
' Thames. The ship-builders of the port of London took the lead 
in raising the cry of alarm ; they declared that their business was 
on the point of ruin, and that the families of all the shipwrights 
in England were certain to be reduced to starvaliion,” — (Hthory of 
India, page 216.) 
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The cry prevailed. The Courfi of Direcfcors opposed* 
the enoployDoenb of Indiaa ships in the trade between' 
Eoglaod and India. Jn doing so, says Mr.Digby, they em- 
ployed an argument which, in some of its terms, sounds 
very curious at the presenc time, when so many lascars 
are employed by all fche great lines of steamers running? to 
the East. After reciting other reasons against ship-build- 
ing and shipmanning in India, the Oourt said in their 
despatoh, dated 27th January, 1801 : — 

XVn. Besides these objections which apply to the measure 
generally, there is one that lies parcioularly againat ships whose 
voyages oommenoe from India, that they will usually be manned 
in great part with lascars or Indian sailors. Men of that race are 
not by their physical frame and constitution fitted for the naviga- 
tion of cold and boisterous latitudes ; their nature and habits are 
formed to a warm climate, and short and easy voyages performed 
within the sphere of periodical winds ; they have not strength 
enough of mind or . body to encounter the hardships or penis to 
which ships are liable m the long and various navigation between* 
India and Europe, especially m the winter storms of our northern 
seas, nor have they the courage which can be relied on for steady 
defence against an enemy . . . But this is not all. The 

native sailors of India are , . , on their arrival here, led into 

scenes which soon divest them of the respect and awe they had 
entertained in India for the European character , . , The 

contemptuous reports which they disseminate on their return 
cannot fail to have a very unfavourable influence upon the minds 
of out Asiatic subjects, whose reverence for our character, which 
has hitherto contributed to maintain our supremacy in the Bast, 
will he gradually changed . . and the efieots of it may prove 

extremely detrimental . , . Considered, therefore, in a 

physical, moral, commercial and political view, the apparent 
conseq_uenoes of admitting these Indian sailors largely into our 
navigation, form a strong additional objection to the concession 
'Of the proposed privilege to any ship manned by them. ’ (Appendix 
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No. 4:7— Supplement to Fourth Bsport, East India Company, 
pages 23-24:, quoted by Mr. Bigby in Prosperous British India^'^ at, 
pages 101-103.) 

Tha lasoara of to-day are only the successors of those 
who emerged from the ports of Kathiawar and navigated 
from thence to Aden and Mocha to the Bast African 
coast and to the Malay Peninsula. It is possible an 
Indian lasoar in the early ninefJeenth centurv, finding 
himself in London, may have indulged himself just as 
Jack to-day does, when belauds in any important Indian 
port. Bat it cannot bub be '^regretted that such small 
ooDBiderations were allowed to weigh at all against 
Indian naviga&ion to Bugland. And it is difficult to 
express in words the economic and political losses which 
this attitude has meant for England as well as India* 
How much batter would have been the position of India, 
how infinitely stronger that of England, if Indian ship- 
ping had been allowed bo grow, and had grown as shipping 
in other countries has grown during the last forty yearS| 
and been available bo India and the Empire in this hour 
of need. 

Mr, Bomesh Dutta has shown in his ** Economic 
History of British India’* that this continued to be the 
settled policy of England towards India for fifty years 
and more; that it was openly avowed before the House 
of Commons and vigorously pursued till 1833 and later '; 
and that it effectually stamped out many of the national 
industries of India for the benefit of English manufactures. 
Mr. Arnold Toynbee has expressed the same view : — 

“ English industries would not have advanced so rapidly with- 
out protection, but the system, once established led %o perpetual 
wrangling on the part of riyal industries, and sacrificed India and 
25 
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the Colonies to our great manufactures,” — The Industrial BevolU’^ 
Um oy the Eightesmh Century in JSngland,hy Arnold Toynbee, 
page 58.) 

Let ns DOW turn to'Eogland to see what happened 
there during the sanae period. The industrial revoiation, 
which has powerfully affected Indian industries, is said 
to have begun in England m 1770: — 

” In 1770^” says Mr. Cunningham, there was no Black 
Country, blighted by the conjunction of coal and iron trades ; 
there were no canals or railways, and no factory towns with their 
masses of population. All the familiar iea&ures of our modern life, 
and all its most pressing problems, have come to the front within 
the last century and a quartet . Growth of English Industry 
^nd Gommerce by W. Cunningham. Part II, Page 613.) 

Up to the middle of the eighteen th century English 
industry was in a very backward oonditiou, The state 
of that industry is thus described by John Eiohard 
Green : — 

Though England already stood in the first rank of oommer- 
eial states at the aooession of George the Third, her industrial life 
at home was mainly agnoulmral. The wool trade had gradually 
established itself in Norfolk, the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
the countries of the south west-; while the manufacture of oottou 
was still almost limited to Manchester and Bolton, and remained 
so unimportant that in the middle of the eighteenth century the 
export of cotton goods hardly reached the value of fifty thousand 
a year. There was the same slow and steady progress in the linen 
trade of Belfast and Dundee and the silks of Spitalfields. The 
processes of manufacture were too rude to allow any large increase 
of production . • . But had the processes of manufacture been 

mote efdcient, they would have been rendered useless by the want 
of a cheap and easy means of transport. The older main roads 
had broken down. The new lines of trade lay often along mere 
country lanes which had never bean more than horse-traoks . • . 
A new era began when the engineering genius of Brindley joined 
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Maoobester its port of Liverpool in '1767 by » oanal ; the 
euooesB of the experiment soon led to the universal introduction of 
water-carriage, and Great Britain was traversed in 'every direction 
hj three thousand miles of navigable canals. At the same time 
new importance was given to coal which lay beneath the soil of Eng- 
land. The stores of iron which had lam side by aide with it m 
the northern countries had Iain there anworked through the 
•scarcity of wood which was looked upon as the only fuel by which 
It could be smelted. In the middle of the eighteenth century a 
fprocess for smelting iron with coal turned out to be effective ; and 
•the whole aspect of the iron trade was at once revolutionised* 
Iron was to become the working material of the modern world 
and it is its production of iron which more than all else has placed 
England at the head of industrial Europe, The value of a coal 
as a means of producing mechanical force was revealed in the 
•discovery by which Watt in 1766 transfotined the steam engine 
from a mere toy into the most wonderful instrument which 
human industry has ever had at its command * * * Three 

successive invention in twelve years, that of the spinning jenny m 
176^ by the weaver Hargrieves, of the spinning machine in 1768 
by the barber Arkwright, of the * mule ^ by the weaver Orompton 
in 1776, were followed by the discovery of the power loom. But 
these would have ceen comparatively useless had it not been for 
the revelation of a new ine^chaustible labour-force in the steam 
engine. It was the combination of such a force with such means 
of applying it, that enabled Britain during the terrible years of 
her struggle with France and Napoleon to ail nut monopolize the 
woollen and cotton trades* and raised her into the greatest manu- 
facturing country that the world had seen.” — (Greenes Short 
Hitstory of the English People^ pages 791-92 ) 

But as Mr, Cunningham has pointed out 

“ Inventions and discoveries often seem to be merely forfeui- 
feoua ; men are apt to regard the new machinery as the outcome of 
a special and unaccountable burst of inventive genius lu the 
eight eenth century, But * • * to point out that Arkwright 

-and Watt were fortunate in the facts that the times were ripe for 
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them is aot co dstraot from their meriiis* ‘Phere' had been many 
ingenious men from the time of William Lae and Dodo Dudley ; 
but the conditidns of their day were utlfavourable to their success. 
The introduction of expensive implement, or process, involves a 
large ouclay; it is not worth while for any man, however energetic, 
to make the attempt, unless he has a considerable command of 
capital and has access to large markets. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury these conditions were. being more and more realised. 
The institution of the Bank of Ungland, and of other Banks, had 
given a great impluse to the formation of capital ; and it was much 
more poesible-tban it had ever been before for a capable man io 
obtain the means of introducing oosfely improvements in the 
management of this business .” — {Growth of English Industry and^ 
Commerce, Part II, page 610.) 

The Bank of Boglaud had been formed in 1694 
an instrument for procuring loans from the people at 
large by the formal pledge of tba State to repay the* 
money advanced on the demand of the lender, 

“ But for more than sixty years after the foundation of the 
Bank, its smallest note had been for £20 a note too large to oirou-^ 
late freely, and which rarely travelled far from Lombard Street, 
Writing in 1790, Burke said that when he came to England ih. 
1750, there were not * twelve bankets’ shops * in the provinces, 
though then (in 1790) he said, they were m every market town. 
Thus the arrival of the Bengal silver not only increased the mass 
of money, but stimulated its movement; for at once, in 1769, 
the bank issued £10 and £16 notes, and in the country private 
firms poured forth a flood of paper,’’— (Brooks Adams, The Law of 
Civilisation and Decay, pages 263-264— quoted by Mr, Digby at 
page 33 of his book.) 

In 1756, when OliVe went to India, the nation owed 
£74,675,000, on, which it paid an interest of £3,753,000. In 1815 
this debt had swelled no £861,000,000, with an annual interest 
charge' of £32, 6i5,000.” (Ibid, page S3) . . , **The infiux 

of the Indian treasure, by adding considerably to the nation’s 
cash capital, not only increased its stock of energy bus added 
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'much to Its flexibility and the rapidity of its movement/* {Ibtd, 
page 31.)’ . . , “ Very soon after Plaasey, the Bengal plunder 

began to arrive m London, and the effect appears to-have heenins- 
^jancaneous, for all authorities agree that the ‘industrial revolution/ 
the event which has divided the nineteenth century from all 
antecedent time, began with the year 1760. Prior to 1760, accord- 
ing to Baines, the machinery used for spinning cotton in Lanca- 
shire was almost as simple as in India ; while about 1750 the 
English iron industry was in full decline becfause of the destruc- 
tion of the forests for fuel. At chat time four-flfths of the iron 
used in the kingdom came from Sweden/’ 

Plassey was fought in 1757, and probaoly nothing has ever 
eq^ualled cbe rapidity of the change which followed. lu 1760 
the flying shuttle appeared, and coal began to replace wood in 
smelting. In 186i Hargreaves invented the spinning jenny, 
in 1779 Crompton contrived the mule, in 1786 Cartwright patent, 
ed the power loom, and, chief of all, in 1768 Watt matured the 
steam engine, the most perfect of all events of centralising energy. 
But, chough those maohines served as outlets for the accelerating 
movement of the time, they did nob cause the acceleration. In 
themselves mven cions are passive, many of the most important 
having lain dormant for centuries, waiting i for a sufdcient score 
of force to have accumulated to set them working. That store 
must always take the shape of money and money not hoarded, but 
in motion/’ — (Brooks Adams, The Law of Givihzation and. Decay ^ 
^ages 259- 260.) 

Money came from India. Mr. Digby says in his 
“* Prosperous British India ” : — 

^'England’s industrial supremacy owes its origin to the vast 
hoards of Bengal and the Karnatik being made available for her 
use. * * * Before Plassey was fought and won, and before 

^the steam of treasure began to flow to England, the induscries of 
out country were at a very low ebb. Lancashire spinning and 
weaving were on a par with the corresponding industry in India 
so far as xnaobinery was concerned ; but the pkill which bad made 
Indian cottons a marvel of manufacture was wholly wanting in 
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any of the Western aasiona. As with cotton so with iron ; indus- 
try in Britian was at a very low ebb, alike in mining and in 
xnanufactare." — (Xbid, pages 30-31.) 

Though the power loom was eonstrucliad in 1784, 
power weaving did not baoome a praob'oal suooass until 
the dreesiog-frame was invented in 1803. Up to 1801, 
the ootton goods sent oat from England to India 
amounted in value £21,000 ; by 1813 they had risen bO' 
£108,824. 'When the charter of the East India Com* 
pany was renewed in that year, its monopoly of trade 
with India was abolished, and British traders obtained 
a fresh-oufilet into this extensive ^ha enorm- 

ous increase of the imports of English maunfaotured 
cottons into India in sab8eq[aent years hardly needs 
description. By the and of the century, India had be- 
come the largest single market for them, its demands- 
for British ootton goods having been just under 
£20,000,000. Tn tba year before the war they had risen, 
to £44, 581,000. 

Effects of Exports of Bav Produce, 

Another factor which has powerfully oontribated to- 
India becoming more and mote agricultural is the policy' 
pursued by the British Government in India of encourag- 
ing the exports of its raw produce. Paragraph 5 of our 
Eeport has discussed the effects of these exports and that, 
of the advent of the railway and the steamship. Bat it 
seems to me that, for an adequate appreoidbion of tbe 
results, tbe matter requires to be treated at greater 
length. 

In the eighteenth cenbury the Colonies .of England 
were looked upon as’ plantations” where raw produce was 
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grown to be aenfc to fcbe mother country, to be manufac- 
tured and sent back to the Colonies and to the rest of the 
world. After the American War of Independence the 
new Colonies were allowed to work out their own desti- 
nies, and they began to develope their manufacturing 
power by protection even against British manufactures. 
Since then, in the expressive language of Mr. Eanade 

“ The great Indian Dependency of England has come to 
supply the place of the old Colonies. This Dependency has coma 
to be regarded as a Plantation, growing raw produce to be shipped 
by British agents in British ships, to be worked into h aorios 
by British skiu and capital, and to be re-exported to the Depend- 
ency by British merchants to their corresponding British Firms 
in India and elsewhere,” — [Bssaya, page 99.) 

ft 

TbiB is besb illustrated by the case of cotton. The 
Court of Directors of the East India Company began so 
early as 1788 to take au interest in the question of the 
oultivation of cotton in India, and expended consider* 
able sums in yarious attempts to stimulate its growth. 
Since 1858, tbe Government of India have, at the 
instance of British manufacturing interests, taken steps 
from time to time, to improve the quality and quantity 
of cotton produced in India. Tbe latest evidence of this 
is the appointment of the Indian Cotton Committee of 
last year. I do not complain that this baa been done. 
On the contrary, I think enough has not been done in 
this direction. I think India can grow, and ought to be 
helped to grow, much more and better cotton, and should 
be able to help both England and herself with it. But 
my point is that the policy which the Government has 
hitherto pursued has been of encouraging the ejiports of 
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raw produce. Ifcs policy has nob been bo encourage bhe 
coDversion of our raw cotton into manufactures, The 
doctrines of free trade and of IcLissez fazre, and an undue 
regard for English interests and the fear of interference 
with English trade, have prescribed the policy which it 
has had to pursue. 

Railways andl Commerce. 

The oonsbrnction of railways in India was mooted 
by ^be first Lord Hardinga. He left a minute in 
1848, and his suooessor, Lord Daihousie, took up the 
subject. It was in 1853 that Lord Daihousie wrote his 
great Railway minute and gave the first etinaulus to 
railway constructioDr India is indebted to him for the 
railway, as also for the telegraph, 8ays bis eminent 
biographer, Sir Wiliam Hunter : — 

“ This* was Lord Dalhouaie^s masterly idea'—not only would 
he consolidate the newly annexed territories of India fay his rail* 
ways, and immensely increase the striking power of his military 
forces at every 'point of the Empire, but he would use a railway 
oonstruotion as a bait to bring British capital and enterprise to 
India on a scale which had never entered the imagination of any 
previous Q-overnor^Q-eneral. 

/'In all these arrangements,” continues Bir ‘William Hunter, 
ZiOrd Daihousie had from the outset a vigilant eye to the meroan> 
tile aspects of his railway routes, ‘ The pommeroial and social 
advantages, ’ he wrote in his masterly minute on Bailways, ‘which 
India would derive from their establishment are, I truly believe, 
beyond all present calculation. Great bracts are teeming with pro- 
duce they cannot dispose of. Others are scantily bearing what they 
would carry in abundance, if only it could be conveyed whither it 
is needed. England is calling aloud for the cotton which India 
already produced in some degree, and would produce sufdcient in 
quality, 'and plentiful in quantity, if only there were provided the 
fitting means of conveyance for it from distant plains to the 
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several parts adopted for its sHipment. Every inorease of facilities 
for trade has been attended, as we have seen, with an increased 
demand ior articles of European produce in the most distant 
markets of India ; and we have yet to learn the extent and value 
of the interchange which may be established with people beyond 
onr present frontier, and which is yearly and rapidly increasing. 
Ships from every part of the world crowd our ports in search of 
produce which we have, or could obtain in the interior, but which 
at present we cannot profitably fetch thence ; and new markets are 
opening to us on this side of the globe under oirumstanoes which 
defy the foresight of the wisest to estimate their probable valtie or 
'Calculate their future extent.’ 

“ liOrd Dalhousie provided free play for the mercantile 
possibilities of the railways by removing the previous checks and 
hindrances on Indian trade. Sit Edwin Arnold sums up these 
measures in a pithy marginal note All ports in India made 
free.’ 

“ The unprecedented impulse which Lord Dalhousie thus gave 
to Indian trade may be realized oy the following figures. During 
hiB eight years of rule the export of raw cotton mote than doubled 
itself from li millions sterling to close on 3^ millions. The 
export of grain multiplied by more than threefold from £890,000 
in 1848 DO £3.900,000 in 1856, • * The topal exports of 

merchandise rose from 13| millions sterling m 1848 to over 23 
millioDB in 1856. 

“ The vast increase of productive industry, represented by these 
jdgures, enabled the Indian population to purchase the manufac- 
tures of England on an unprecedented scale. The imports of 
cotton goods and twist into India rose from three millions sterling 
in 1848 DO GJ millions in 1856. The total imports of merchandise 
and treasure increased during the eight years from 10^ to 25|t 
millions.”— (DaJhowsie, Rulers of India Series by Sir W. W. 
Hunter, pages 191, 193-d.96,) 

I am fully alive feo the advantages which railways 
have conferred on India. I have quoted from Sir 
William Hunter feo show how fehelr Juferoduofeion affeofeed 
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Indian indusbriea. As Lord Dalhousie^s minute shows, 
one of the objects which they were intended to servo* 
was the promotion of English trade and commerce with 
India. That was then the policy of the Government. 
I do regret that it was not then also the policy of 
Government to promote Indian industrieSi for then 
India would have prospered as well as England, It is 
particularly to be regretted that whan they decided to 
davelope a vast system of railways in India, they did 
nob also decide to developa the iron and steel industry. 
Eor if they had done soi there would have been a much 
greater and more rapid extension of railways, because* 
they would have cost India much less — according to 
official testimony, the price of iron was increased fifty 
per cent, by reason of freight and landing charges — and 
would have spplled much greater benefits to the country 
than they have. The adoption of such a policy had been 
urged long ago both by Indians and by Englishmen, 
In a paper which he read before the Industrial Confer* 
enoa at Poona in 1893, Mr. Panada said : — 

“ Many years ago Oaptain To’wnsead of the Ordnance Depart* 
inent observed in his work on the Mineral Wealth of India that 
nothing strikes the stranger who studies Indian economy so much 
as the ooncrast between the bounty of Hatura and the poverty of 
Maa in the maDter of this iron industry. Endowed more richly 
in iron ore than almost any other country in the world, India has 
in a oommeroial sense, no iron industry at all.” — Essays, pages- 
158 - 109 .) 

Ball, Deputy Superintendent of the Geological Survey, 
in his work on Eoonomio Geology observes that if the Government 
had started the manufacture of iron on an extended scale at the 
time of the drat opening of the railways, great benefits would have 
accrued to the State, If the State was justified in undertaking the* 
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construoiiion of its own railways, there was nothing inoonsistenfe 
with principle in its undertaking the mannfanture of its own iron 
any more than in its manufacture of salt or opium The effect of- 
its establishing factories for iron manufacture throughout India 
would have, m Mr, Ball’s opinion, enabled the State to keep vast 
sums of money in circulation, and would have given employment 
to large numbers of people who now resort to agriculture as their- 
only resource. The golden opportunity was allowed to pass, and 
we find ourselves in the anomalous situation that after one 
bundled and fifty years of British rule, the iron resources of India 
remain undeveloped, and the country pays about ten crores of 
rupees yearly, for its iron supply, while the old race of iron 
smelters find their occupation gone.”— (Jg?ssa 3 ^ 5 . pages 164-165). 

That this could have been dona is proved by the- 
success of tba great Tata Iron and Steel Works* The 
Governmenb have earned the gratikuda of Indians by the* 
support they gave to the aebeme, and it is a matter of great 
satisfaction that the firm has rendered signal services tjo 
the Government and the Empire during this war by a 
ready supply of rails and shell steel for use in Mesopota- 
mia and Egypt. But if the Government had taken up the 
question of the manufacture of iron and steel when the 
schemes of railways were projecced, or even later, the 
industry would have been established in the country 
much earlier and the entire industrial prospect of the^ 
country would have been altered and improved. It was 
not done, because, unfortunately for India, it was not the- 
policy of the Government then to promote Indian 
industries. 

I have dwelt at soma langtih upon these facts to- 
remind my English fellow-subieots how largely England 
is indebted for her “industrial e^oienoy” and prosperity 
* The value of these imports had risen by 1913 14 to 25 orores. 
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fco her eonneokion with India, and bow grave an eoono- 
'mic wrong has been done to India by she policy pursued 
in the past, with the object that this should mduoe them 
'the more to advocate and insist upon a truly liberal 
policy towards India in the future. I have also dona 
thin to dispel the idea that Indians are to blame for the 
'decline of their indigenous industries or that they suffer 
from any inheranfe want of capacity for industrial develop-” 
mens on modern lines, and that Europeans are by nature 
'more fitted than Asiatics for success in manufacturing 
pursuits, I have shown that up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century England herself was an agricultural 
country ; that for thousands of years and up to the 
beginning of the last century India excelled m manu- 
factures as well as in agriculture, and that if during the 
century she oam§ to be prado-minantly agricultural, this 
V7as due to the special treatment to which she had been 
subjected and not to any want of industrial capacity ana 
enberprise among bar people. 

The Result— Frequent Famines. 

The decline of Indian industries, the growing im- 
ports of British manufactures and the exports of raw 
.produce from India , led inevitably to the impoverish- 
ment of the manufacturing classes in all parts of the 
country and drove a growing proportion of the popula- 
tion to depend more and more upon the land, Out of a 
■total record export’ of 58f millions in 1878-79, only 6^ 
per cent, represented the value of what could properly 
■he called manufactured goods, 93i per cent, being mere 
raw produce. In 1880 the imports of manufactured 
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gooda were valued ab £51,397,561. By the combined 
operation of these two causes the country was reduced 
to an economic condition which esposed it to the aggra* 
vated evils of frequent famines. Sir Horace Plunkett^ 
whpse inability to ]oin us I noost sincerely regret, pointed 
out in his valuable Eeport of the Eeoass Committee of 
1896, that similar causes bad led at an earlier period to 
similar results in Ireland. Speaking of the effeot of 
legislation which had struck at ail Irish industries, not- 
excepting agriculture,- be said : — 

“ It forced the population into entire dependence on the land 
and reduced the country to an economic condition involving 
periodical famines.” 

In India there were five famines between 1800 to 
1825 : two between 1825 to 1850 ; sis between 1851 bo 
1875; eighteen between 1876 to 1900. According to 
Mr. Digby, the total mortality according to official 
re'oords, between 1854 to 1901 was 28,826.000. Writing 
]d 1901, Mr. Digby said : — 

“ Stated roughly, famines and scarcities have been four times 
as numerous during the last thirty years of the nineteenth century 
as they 'Were one hundred years earlier, and four times more 
widespread.” 

I agree with my colleagues that, apart from the 
other advantages which railways bavu conferred upon 
India, they have bad an important effeot in lessening ths' 
disastrous results of famines. Grain can be carried to 
tracts affected by famine with much greater ease now 
than could be done before, and deaths from actual 
unavailability of food oan be prevented. Since 1900, 
when the second Famine Oommission, over which Sir 
Antony (now Lord) MaoDonuell presided, made its 
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reporb, the problem oi famine relief and famine aSmiois- 
'tratioxi has also been plaoed on a satisfactory basis, and 
an admirable Famine Code has been drawn up, ** In 
,regard to palliabives much has been done; but in raepeoh 
'Of prevention, the hand has been slack '' And this I 
Tegreb to say, notwithstanding the fact bbac many of the 
'remedies which we recommend to-day were recommended 
nearly forty years ago. 

After the disastrous famine of 1877* 7S, the Govern- 
*.meub was pleased to appoint an Indian Famine Gommis- 
‘Sion to enquire “how far it is possible for Government; 
by its actiioD, to diminish the severity of famines, 
-or to place the people in a better condition for enduring 
dihem.** In their Beport the Oommissioa said : — 

A main cause o£ the disastrous consequences of Indian 
famines, and one of the greatest difficulties in the way of providing 
relief in an effectual shape, is to be found in the fact that the 
great mass of the people directly depend on agriculture, and that 
there is no other industry from which any considerable part of the 
population derives its support, The failure oi the usual rains 
thus deprives the labouring class, as a whole, not only of the 
ordinary supplies of food obtainable at prices within their teach, 
‘but also of the sole employment by which they can earn the 
’means of pcocuring it. The complete remedy for the condition of 
th tngs will be found only m the development of industries other 
'than agcioulcure and independent of the duotuations of the sea- 
»8on8. 

The principal recommendations which that Oom- 
misaion made for the “encouragement of a diversity of 
t)ccupatiiotia among tfaS people are so valuable, and so 
‘much in lino with many of our own recommend afcions, 
'that I reproduce them below. They said : — 
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‘*1. We have elsewhere expressed our opinion that at the 
Toot of much of the poverty of the people of India, and of the 
risks to which they are exposed in seasons of scarcity, lies the 
unfortunate circumstance that agriculture forms almost the sole 
occupation of the mass of the population, and that no remedy for 
present evils can be complete which does not include the introduc- 
tion of a diversity of occupations, through which the surplus 
population may be drawn from agricultural pursuits and led to 
-find the means of subsistenoe in manufactures or some such em- 
ployments.” 

And, after referring to the obstacles that then stood 
in the way of the luvastimeat of English capital in India, 
^nd after urging reasons why direct State aid could not 
then be given, they proceeded to say ; — 

“ 6, There are however, directions m which wa have 
no doubt the Government might usefully aid in fostering 
the inception of new mdustries. The introduction ^of tea 
•cultivation and manufacture is an instance of the Buccessful action 
of tne Government which should encourage further measures of a 
like oharaocer. In this case, the Government started plantations, 
imported Ohinese workmen, distributed seed, and brought the 
industry into a condition m which its commercial success was no 
longer doubtful. It then retired from any share in it, sold its 
plantations, and left the field to private capitalists. The cultiva- 
tion of cinchona is a measure of a somewhat similar description 
though it has not yet passed entirely into the hands of private 
persons. 

“ 7, In treating of the improvement of agriculture, we have 
indicated how we think the more scientific methods of Europe 
may be brought into practical operation in India by the help of 
specially trained experts, and the same general system may, we 
believe be applied with success both to the actual operations of 
agriculture and to the preparation for the market of the raw 
agricultural staples of the country. Nor does there appear any 
reason why action of this sort should stop at agricultural produce. 
«,nd should not be extended to the manufaclsures which India now 
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produces on a small scale oi* in a rude form, and which with some 
improvement might be expected to find enlarged sales, or could 
take the place of similar articles now imported from foreign 
countries. 

“ 8. Among the articles and processes to which these remarks 
would apply may be named the manufacture and refining of 
sugar ; the tanning of hides ; the manufacture of fabrics of cotton, 
wool and silk ; the preparation of fibres of other sorts, and of 
tobaoco ; the manufactures of paper, pottery, glass, soap, oils and 
candles. 

‘*9. Some of these arts are already practised with success at 
GoTernment establishments, such as the tannery at Cawnpur, 
which largely supplies harness for the army, and the carpet and 
other manufactures carried on in some of the larger jails ; and 
these institutions form a nucleus, around which we may hope to 
sea a gradual spread of sinailar industry. They afioid praotioal 
evidence of the success of the arts practised, and ate schools for 
training the people of the country in improved methods ; and so 
long as any such institutions fairly supply a Government want, 
which cannot be properly met otherwise, or carry on an art in an 
improved form, and therefore guide and educate private trade, 
their influence can hardly fail to be beneficial. The same may be 
said of the workshops of the Government and the railway com- 
,panies which are essential for the special purposes for which they 
are kept up, and gradually tram and disseminate a more skilled 
class of artizans. 

“10. The Government might further often afiord valuable 
and legitimate assistance to private persons desiring to embark iuj 
a new local industry, or to develope and improve one already 
existing, by obtaining needful information from other countries or 
skilled workmen or supervision, and at the outset supplying such 
aid at the public cost. So far as the products of any industries 
established in India can be economioally used by the Government, 
they might properly be preferred to articles imported from Europe, 
and generally the local markets should be resorted to for all re- 
quisite supplies that they can afiord. We are aware that steps 
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have been taken within the last few years to enforce these princi- 
ples, but more can certainly be done, and greater attention may 
properly be paid to the subject. 

“ 11. Otherwise than as above indicated, we do not think it 
desirable that the Government should directly embark in any 
manufacture or industry m an experimental way. Such experi- 
ments to be really successful or valuable must be carried out on a 
commercial basis* The conditions of any Gevernment under- 
taking are rarely such as to give it this character, and the fear 
incurring an undue expenditure on what is regarded as only an 
experiment will often lead to failure^ which will be none the less 
mischievous because it was thus caused. 

“ 12. There is no reason to doubt that the action of Govern- 
ment may be of great value in forwarding technical, artistic, and 
soientifio education, in holding out rewards for efiorts in these 
directions, and in forming at convenient centres museums or 
oolleotiona by which the public taste is formed and information is 
dijdused. The great industrial development of Europe in recent 
years has doubtless received no small stimulus from such agencies; 
and the duty of the Government in encouraging technical educa- 
tion is one to which the people of England are yearly becoming 
more alive, and which it is certain will be more adequately per- 
formed in the future. All the causes which render such action on 
the part of Government desirable in Europe apply with greater 
force to India. Experience, however, is still wanting, even in Eng- 
land, as to how such mstrucuon should be given, and fcr India it 
will be hardly possible at present to go beyond the training of 
ordinary workmen in the practice cf mechanical or engineering 
manipulation, 

“ 13. To fvhatever extent it is possible, however, the 
Government should give assistance to the development of 
industry in a legitimate manner, and without interfering 
with the free action of the general trading oommunity, it being 
recognised that every new opening thus created attracts labour 
which would otherwise be employed to comparatively little purpose 
on the Zand, and thus sets up a new bulwark againsc the total 
26 
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prostration of the labour market, which in the present condition 
of the population follows on every severe drought.” 

The cry of Indians for the promotion of Technical 
Edacation and Indigenous Industries. 

This valuable Bepors was published in 1880| but 
it seems that! little heed was paid to its most important 
recommendations. Little was done to encourage indi> 
geuous industries ; lass to promote technical education. 
In the meantime the Indian National Congress, which 
was organised to focus lodian public opinion and to 
represent the wants and wishes of the Indian public to 
the' Grovernment, came into esistence in 1885 At its 
third Sesssion in 1887 it passed the following resolu- 
tion : — 

“That having regard to the poverty of the people, it is 
desirable that the Government be moved to elaborate a system of 
technioal eduoation, suitable to the condition of the country, to 
encourage indigenous manufactures by a more strict observance of 
the orders, already existing, in regard to utihsiug such znanufac- 
tuies for State purposes, and to employ more extensively than at 
present, the skill and talents of the people of the country,” 

At its next session, in 1888, the Congress urged tba 
appointment of a mixed Oommission to enquire into the 
industrial condition of the country as a preliminary to the 
introduction of a general system of teohnioal eduoation. 
It reiterated this request in 1891, 1892 and 1893. 
In 1894 it affirmed in the most emphatic manner the 
importance of inoreasing public expenditure on all 
branches of education, and tba expediency of establish- 
ing teohnioal schools and colleges. It repeated the same 
request in 1895. In 1896 when a famine had broken 
out in a more or less aonta form throughout India, it 
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again urged tihaii " the f>raa remedy against the recurrence 
of famine lies in the adoption of a policy which would 
-enforce economy, husband the resources of the State, 
foster the developmenc of indigenous and local arts and 
industries which have practically bean extinguished, and 
help forward the introduction of modern arts and 
industries." In 1898 it again prayed, “ that having 
regard to the poverty of the people, and the decline of 
'indigenous industries, the Government will introduce a 
more elaborate and efficient sohenne of technical instruc- 
tion, and set apart more funds for a better and more 
-successful working of the same.” In 1904 the Congress 
urged the establishment of at least one central fully 
-equipped polytechnic institute in the country, with minor 
technical schools and colleges in different provinces, and 
repeated that prayer in 1905. In 1906 it urged that 
primary education should be made free, and gradually 
compulsory, all over the country, and that adequate 
<proviaion should be made for technical education in the 
-different provinces, having regard to local requirements. 
It reiterated the same prayer in 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911 
and 1913. After the outbreak of the war in 1914, the 
Congress urged the Government to .adopt inamediate 
measures to organise and develop Indian industries. 
As the years roiled on, the need for industrial develop- 
ment was more and more keenly felt by Indians. Since 
^ 1905, an Indian Industrial Conference has met year after 
year, as an aojunot of the National Congress, and it 
-repeatedly pressed upon Government the need for 
providing technical, industrial and commercial education 
•ihroughout the country. It has also urged various other 
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measTires f>or ishe eD0ouragemen6 of indigenous industries^ 
But neither the reooaamendations of the Indian Eamine* 
Commission nor the representations of the Indian 
National Congress, nor those of the Indian Industrial 
Conferenoe, produced much effect. Speaking at the 
Industrial Conference convened by Governnaent in 1907i 
Sir John Kewett, the then Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces, said : — 

The quesMoQ of technical and indudfirial education has been 
before the Government and publio for over twenty years* 
There is probably no subject on which more has been written or 
said, while less has been accomplished.” 

The earlier portion of Chapter X of our Eeporfe, 
dealing with industrial eduoation, shows how little has 
been done up to this time to provide such eduoation for 
the people A few years ago the Governmeot of India 
instituted scholarships of the annual value of £ 150, no^^ 
exceeding tan in number, to enable Indians to proceed to 
Barope and America for special training, but it was not 
necessarily to be technicaU Under this system lOO 
students have hitherto gone abroad such training. Bind- 
ing the provision to promote the soientifio and industrial 
education of Indiana in the country wholly insujBfioient, 
a few Indian and European gentlemen started an 
Association in Calcutta in 1904:, one of the objects 
of which was * to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Universities to prosecute further studies in science in 
Europe, America, Japan or other foreign countries.' 
Since 1910 the Bengal Government helped the Associa- 
tion with an annual grant of Ea. 5,000, which has bean 
reduced to Esi 2,500 since the war. EaiJogaudra Ghosa 
Bahadur, Secretary of the Association, told us that over 
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300 studenfis had been sent abroad with the assistance of 
this Association for such education, and that 140 of them 
had returned, of whom 130 were employed. He also 
told us that his students had started twenty new facto- 
ries and were in charge of several factories employing a 
capital of over forty lakhs of rupees. This shows, how 
keen is the desire of Indians to obtain technical education, 
and to devote themselves to the industrial regeneration 
of their country. The Government of India have recently 
increased the number of technical scholarships to thirty 
and have revised the rules regulating the grant of such 
scholarships, which are in soma respects an improvement 
on those they have superseded. Bat these scholarships 
are too few to meet the requirements of the situation. 
Adequate provision for imparting useful industrial and 
technical education both at home and abroad, remains 
yet to be made for the youth of India. 

Progress of other ITations in Manufactures, and its 
Effect on India. 

Beference has been made in Chapters II, YI and 
Til of our report so the growth of oercain industries, in 
India during recent years with Indian capital and Indian 
control, the most important among them being the cotton 
mill industry, the Tata Iron and Steel Works and the 
Tata Hydro- Electric Works. So far as this goes, this is 
a matter of sincere satisfaction. Bat the progress is 
altogether small. In the meantime, since 1S70, other 
nations have made enormous progress in manufacturing 
industries. I would particularly mention Germany, 
Austria, the United States and Japan, as their progress 
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has specially affected India. They have each done so by 
devising and carrying out a system of general and 
technical education for their peoples, accompanied by a 
system of State aid and encouragement of industries. 
And these nations-— and several others besides — most of 
which have built up their industries by some form of 
State aid or protection have taken full advantage of tha- 
polioy of free jtrade to which India has been subjected, to 
purchase raw produce from India and to flood her markets 
with their manufaotured goods. India has thus been 
exposed to ever-extending commercial subjugation by these 
nations, without being armed and equipped to offer a 
rasistanea and without being proceoted by any fiscal walls 
or ramparts. This incessant and long-continued attack 
has affected her agricultural as well as manufacturing 
industries. Her indigo industry has nearly been killed 
by Germany. Before 1897, when Dr. Bayer produced 
artificial indigo, Germany had bean importing vegetable- 
indigo of the value of over one million sterling. A few 
years afterwards she was exporting artificial indigo of 
three times that, value. Germany’s bounty fed beet 
sugar gave tba first serious shock to the ancient sugar 
industry of India, and it has suffered and is continually 
suffering from the compatitiou of foreign sugar. In 
1913-14 Germany and Austria purchased from India, 
raw materials amounting to £24,220,400 in value, or just 
a little less than one-sixth of the total output, while the 
imports to India from these two countries amounted to 
£11,304,141. The exports to the United Hingdom in 
the same year amounted to £38,236,780, and the imports- 
rfom the United Kingdom go £78,383,149. 
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IForfey or fifty years ago, Japan was far behind India 
both in agriculture and industries. But her Government 
and people, working in conjunction, have brought about 
a wonderful development of her industries built upon 
‘ a system of technical education which included every- 
thing required to enable her to occupy her proper place 
among the manufacturing nations of the world/ Japan 
takes in a large proportion of the exports of our cotton,, 
and she sends us an increasing quantity of her cotton 
goods and other manufactures. The average of her total 
imports of the five pre-war years 1909-10 to 1913-14 was 
2^5 par cent, of our total imports. The share of her 
imports in the year ending March 1917, was 8-9 per 
cent, of the total. The total imports of India (excluding 
£28,959,766 of treasure, but including Government 
stores) amountedf in the year ending 3ist March 1914, 
to £127,538,638. In the imports of the five pre-war 
years 1909-10 to 1913-14, the average share of the 
United Kingdom was 62-8 per cent, ; of, the other parts of 
the British Empire, 7 per cent.; of the allies (excluding 
Japan)f 4-6 per cent.; of Japan, 2-5 per cent. ; of the 
United States, 3-1 per cent. ; of Java, 6-4 per cent.; and 
of the other foreign countries (principally Germany and 
Austria-Hungary), 13-6 per cent. The share of the 
principal countries in the imports of the year ending 
Slab March 1917, was the United Kingdom, 687 per. 
cent, ; other parts of the British Bmpirei 7 per cent. : 
allies (excluding Japan), 3*3 percent.; Japan 8 9 per 
cent. ; the United States, 7*3 per cent, ; Java, 8 9 per 
cent. ; and other foreign countries, 6*9 per cent. 
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Tb© extent to which India has thus oonae to bo 
dependent upon other countries for the raw materials 
and manuiaobured articles necessary in the daily life of 
a modern civilised oommunity is deplorable. The 
following classified table of the imporcs which oaxne 
into India in the year ending March 1914, will give an 
idea of the extent of this dependence : — 




•-’Food, drink, and tobacco 

... 

16,441,830 

Fish (excluding canned fish) 


208,330 

Fruits and vegetables ... 


753,583 

Grain, pulse and fiour ... 


185,660 

Liquors 


1,251,642 

Provisions and oilmau’s stores 

... 

1,649,087 

Spioes ... 


1,154,876 

Sugar ... 

... 

9,971,251 

Tea 

... 

162,409 

Other food and drink, i.e., oofiee (other 


than roasted or ground) hops, etc. 

• • n 

511,623 

D‘'obaooo 

... 

501,923 

, — Raw materials and produce, and articles 


ma%nly unmanufactured 

... 

7,038,380 

Coal, coke, and patent fuel 

... 

710,920 

Gums, resins, and ice ... 

... 

175,764 

Hides and skins, raw ... 

... 

101,066 

Hetallio ores and sorap iron or steel 

for 


manufacture 


41,977 

Oils 

... 

2,934,611 

Seeds, including oil seeds 

... 

63,431 

Tallow^ stearJne, wax ... 

... 

150,638 

Textile materials 

... 

1,204,510 

Wood and timber 

... 

515,590 


Misodllaneous (including shells, ohank, 
cowries, fish manure, pulp of wood and 
rags for paper) 1,149,873 
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III, — Articles wholly or mainly jnanufactured 96,769,44:3 
Apparel ... ... 1,669,389 

Arms, ammunition and military stores. 236,718 
Carriages and cars, including cycles and 

motor oars ... ... 1,422,667 

Chemicals, drugs and medicines ... 1,605,699 

Cutlery, hardware, implements (except 

machine tools) and instruments ... 4,291,140 

Dyes and colours ... ... 1,510,933 

Furniture, oabin8t«>ware, and manufac- 
tures of wood ... ... 224,323 

Glassware and earthenware ... 1,728,667 

Hides and skins, tanned or dressed, and 

leather ... ... 266,683 

Machinery of all kinds (including belting 

for naaohinery) ... ‘ ... 6,508,397 

Metals, iron and steel and manufactures 

thereof ... ... 10,633,249 

Metals, other than iron and steel and 

manufactures thereof ... 41,010,801 

Paper, paste board, and stationery ... 1,524,982 

Railway plant and rolling stock ... 6,689^794 

Yarn and textile fabrics ... 50,360,043 

Miscellaneous (including prints, engrav- 
ings, pictures* rubber manufactures* 
smoker's requisites, soapsi spirits per- 
fumed, Btioks and whips, stones and 
marble, toilet requisites, toys, and 
requisites for games and sports, um- 
brellas and umbrella fittings) ... 6,066,963 

JF . — Miscellaneous and unclassified^ includ- 
ing living animals, fodder, bran pollards 
and articles imported by post ... 1,916,135 

V, — Government stores ... ... 6,373,360 

Total value of all imports, excluding 

treasure ... ...£127,538,638 
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Chapter IV of our Report gives a more analysed 
and critical eumnaary of the industrial deficiencies of 
India, It similarly points out that the list of industriea 
which, though the tnaterials and articles we inoport are 
essential alike in peace and vjar, are lacking in this 
country is lengthy and onoinous ; and that until they 
are brought into existence on an adequate scale, 
Indian capitalists, will, in times of peace, be deprived 
of a number of profitable enterprises, whilst, as exper- 
ience has shown in the event of a war which renders sea 
transport impossible, India’s all-important existing- 
industries will be exposed to the risk of stoppage, her 
consumers to great hardship, and her armed forces to the 
gravest possible danger, With the abundance of our raw 
materials, agricultural and mineral, with the great 
natural facilities for power and transport, with a vast 
home market to absorb all that we may manufacture, it 
should not be difficult to effectively out down this list, 
if the Government will equip the people for the task by 
providing the necessary educational and banking facilities 
and extending to them the patronage and support of the 
State. How the Government may best do this is the- 
^T^estion we faav6 to answer. 

Goyenament Industrial Policy in Recent Years. 

I have little to add to the history of Government 
industrial policy in recent years which is given in 
Chapter VIII of the Report, The account given there 
of the efforts made by Government for the improvement 
of Indian industries shows how little has been achieved. 
But I do not agree with my colleagues when they say 
(paragraph 111) that this has been " owing to the laok 
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of a deiinite and aooepted policy, and to the absence of' 
an appropriate organisation of specialised experts.” I 
share ■with them the regret that Lord Morley did 
not approve that part of the proposal of the Madras^ 
Government made in 1910, which urged that Govern- 
ment agency should be employed to demonstrate that' 
certain industrial improvements could be adopted with 
commercial advantage, and Z am thankful that in modi- 
ficatioD of that order, Lord Crewe, by bis telegram) dated 
the Ist February, 1916, ‘autborised the Governnoent of 
India, pending final orders on this Commission’s Beport, 

“ to instruct Local Governments that in oases in which 
they desire to help particular industries they may do so 
subject to your approval and to financial exigencies, 
without' being unduly restricted by my predecessor’s 
rulings.” But I cannot endorse that part of the Eeport 
which speaks of “ the deadening effect produced by Lord 
Motley’s dictum of 1910 on the initial antempts made 
by Government for the improvement of industries.” 
(Introductory, page xix.) I think my colleagues have 
taken an exaggerated view of the effect of Lord Motley’s 
refusal to sanction the particular part of the Madras 
Government’s proposal to which reference has been 
made above. In justice to Lord Morley, and in order 
that the orders which he passed on the subject of 
techuioal education may be properly appreciated, I will 
quote below the following two paragraphs from the 
despatch in question, dated the 29bh July 1910. Said 
his Lordship : — 

“ I have examined the account which the Madras Government 
have giien of the atieiupts to create new industries in the province. 
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The restiUs represent oonsiderable labouc and ingenuity, but they 
are not of a oharaotar to remove my doubts as to the utility of 
Siiate ejSort in this direction, unless it is strictly limited to 
industrial matruotion and avoids the semblance of a commercial 
venture. Bo limited, interference with private enterprise is 
avoided, while there still remains an ample and well-defined sphere 
of activity. The limit disregarded, there is the danger that the 
new State industry will either remain a petty and ineffective 
plaything, or will become a costly and hazardous speculation* I 
sympathise with the Conference and the Madras Government m 
their anxiety for the industrial development of the province, but I 
think that it is more likely to be retarded than promoted by the 
diversion to State-managed commercial enterprises of funds which 
are urgently required for the extension of industrial and technical 
instruction. 

** The policy which I ^ am prepared to sanction is that State 
funds may be expended upon familiarising the people with such 
‘improvements in the methods of production as modern science and 
the practice of European countries can suggest ; further than 
this the State should not go, and it must be left to private enter- 
prise to demonstrate that these improvements can be adopted with 
oomraercial advantage. Within the limits here indicated it 
appears to me that the objects which the Industrial Conference 
had m view can all be aocomplished by means of technical and 
industrial schools ; it is in such schools that a knowledge of new 
indusnries and new processes can be imparted, that the use of now 
implements can best be taught and the technical skill of the arti- 
sans most readily improved* In a leather school the method of 
chrome tanning can be demonstrated and taught ; in a weaving 
school the indigenous handloom can be improved and the 
advantage of the -improvement demonstrated. If the schools are 
properly managed they will supply the private capitalist with 
instructed workmen and with all the information he requires for a 
<iommeroial venture. To convert the leather or weaving school 
into a Government factory in order to demonstrate that articlaa 
<3an be manufactured and sold to the public at a profit, goes, in 
mj view, beyond what is desirable and beyond what is found 
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necessary in other provinces. My objections do not extend to the 
establishment of a bureau of industrial information, or to the 
disaemmation from such a centre of intelligence and advice 
regarding new industries, processes or appliances, provided that, 
nothing is done calculated to interfere with private enterprise,’’ 

As Lord Crewe pointed out in his despatch No. 24, 
Eevenue, dated March 12fch, 1912 ; — 

“ The Government of Madras seemed to have placed too 
limited a construction upon the orders given in my predecessor’s 
despatch of 529th July, 1910. The policy which he then sanctioned 
was that State funds might be expended upon familiarising the 
people with such methods of production as modern science and 
the practice of European countries could suggest. This need not, 
be interpreted as confining instruction solely to industrial schools. 
I am prepared to recognise that in oertein cases instruction m 
industrial schools may be insufdoient and may require to be 
supplemented by practical training in workshops, where tha 
application of new processes may be demonstrated ; and there is 
no objection to the purchase and maintenance of experimental 
plant for the puprose of demonstrating the advantage of improved 
machinery or new processes and for ascertaining the data of 
production,” 

Indian public opinion no doubt desired that the 
Government should go farther than Lord Morley had 
sanctioned. But even so, they would have been grateful 
if action had been taken within the “ample and well- 
defined sphere of activity which be had sanctioned ; if 
the funds which it was proposed to divert to State-man- 
aged commercial enterprises, had been devoted to the 
extension of industrial and technical instruction ’* for 
which his Lordship said, they were “urgently relluired 
if State funds had been “expended upon familiarising 
the people with such improvements in the methods of 
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produoiiioQ as modern science and tha practice of Euro- 
pean countries could suggest/’ Their complaint was 
that that wAs not done. It is said in paragraph 199 of 
t.he Report that the Governmaot of India had neither 
the organisation nor tha equipment to give eflPsot even 
to bha eomparabivaly limibad policy sanctioned by Lord 
ilorley,’* The obvious answer is fchab the necasaary 
-•organisation and equipment should have been created, 

A Welcome Change. 

The outlpreak of tha vyar draw forcible attention to 
the extent of India's depandenea upon countries outside 
tha British Empire, particularly upon Germany and 
Austria, for the supply of many of the necessaries of 
life for bar peopiSi and some time after tlie commenoe- 
ment of tha war, the Government of India resolved 
to examine the question of the industrial policy which 
the Government should pursue in the altered state of 
things in India. In their despatch to the Secretary of 
'State dated the 26th iNovember 1915, Lord Hardinge’s 
•Government put the case for a change of policy in very 
clear and forceful language. They said : — 

“ It is becoming increasingly clear that a definite and selfr 
■consoious policy of improving the industrial capabilities of India 
will have to be pursued after the war, unless she is to become more 
and more a dumping ground for the manufacturer of foreign 
nations who will be competing the mor*e keenly for markets, the 
^more it becomes apparent that the political future of the larger 
nations tfepends on their economic position. The attitude of the 
Indian public towards this important question is unanimouts and 
cannot be left out of account. Manufactures, politicians ani the 
literate public have for long been pressing their demands for a 
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■definite and aeeepted policy of State aid to Indian industries : 
and uhe demand is one which evokes the sympathy of all classes of 
Indians whose position or intelligence leads them to take any degree 
of interest in such matters/* The despatch emphasised “ the need 
for an industrial policy which will enahle technical education in 
India to produce its best results, and which will lighten the 
pressure on purely literary courses and reduce the excessive 
demand for employment in the services and callings to which these 
courses lead up*” 

Mnally the Government said : — 

‘‘After the war India will consider herself entitled to demand 
the utmost help which her Government can afiord to enable her to 
'to take her place, so far as circumstances permit, as a manufac- 
turing country/’ 

The acceptance of this policy by the Secretary of 
€tato for India and the appointment of this Conamisdon 
to consider and report in what ways this help may be 
given was welcomed by Indians with feelings of gratitude 
and hope, like the dawn of day after a dark and dreary 
•night* Bub the hope is occasionally clouded by a recollec- 
tion of the fact that the Labour Party joining with the 
Irish Nationalists and the Lancashire vote mobilised its 
force against the Government in England against the 
raising of the import duty on cotton goods in India — 
even while the Indian cotton excise duty which India 
has regarded as a great and crying grievance all these 
twenty-one years, was still allowed to continue— 
-and that so highly honoured a statesman as Mr. Asquith 
gave his support to the Government policy only 
on the understanding that this in common with all 
other fiscal issues would be reconsidered at the end of the 
war. Indians remember/ however, with gratitude the 
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firm attitude which Mr. Austen Ohamberlain, the then 
Secretary of State for Indiai adopted in the matter, and 
the reply which be gave to the Lancashire deputation 
that waited on him with reference to that simple fiscal 
meaBure, without which, as ha told the deputation, it 
would have been impossible for India to make the 
contribution of £100 millions to the costs of the war. 

The brief narrative which I have given here of the in- 
dustrial relations of India, with England, and of the policy 
which England has pursued towards India, will, I hope, 
lead some of those of my English fellow-subjects who are 
unwilling to let the Government of India protect and 
promote Indian industries under a wrong apprehension 
that would injure English interests, to recall to mind how. 
much India has contributed to the prosperity of England 
during a century and a half, and how muoh she kas 
suffered by reason of the illiberal policy wbioh has 
hitherto been pursued towards her. It will lead them, T 
hope, to reflect that the result of this policy is that, after- 
a hundred and fifty years jot British Eule, India, with 
all her vast natural resources and requirements,- is the 
poorest country in the world, and that comparing her 
pitiable condition with the prosperous state of the self- 
governing Dominions which have enjoyed freedom to 
develop their industries, they will recognise the neces- 
sity and the justice of allowing India liberty to regain 
national health and prosperity. Such a policy will not 
benefit India alone. It will benefit England also. 
Eor if India will grow rich, if the standard of living 
in India will rise, her vast population will naturally 
absorb a great deal more of imports than it does at 
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preaenb. This view was repeatedly urged by Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and 4f! is fully supported by the history 
of other countries which have becorce prosperous during 
recent times. tUhe United States offer an illustration. 
The following figures show how their imports have grown 
with their prosperity : — 

Tear. Imports in millions 

of dollars. 

1860 ... ... ... 3S3 

1870 ... ... ... 485 

1880 ... ... ... 6*67 

1890 ... ... ... 789 

1900 ... ... ... 849 

The same truth is illustrated by the history of the 
commerce of Japan. As Japan has been developing her 
own manufactures and growing in afSuenoa, she has beep 
famishing a rapidly growing market to the merchants of 
the world. The following table makes this clear : 


Annuaei atebagb Imports op japan in ebobnt Decades, 
Values in Milhons of Yen, 
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Oomm anting on the growth and variety of imported 
manufaobarea in the United Spates noted abovoi Mr. Clive 
Day says in History of Oommerce *’ (page 668) : — 

It is prolaable that the United States will always continue 
to import manufactured wares like those named above ^ in great 
variei/y and amounting in the total to considerable value. We 
cannot afioxd to refuse the contributions of peoples who have 
specialized in various lines, and by ^reason of inherited taste and 
skill, or with the aid of exceptional natural resoucoes, can offer us 
what we cannot readily produce ourselves,’* 

This is exactly what I would say with regard to our 
future, assuming that we are allowed to develop our 
home industries to the fullest extent we can. But I need 
not labour this point farther. I am glad to find that 
the Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy 
after the War” of which Lord Balfour of Burleigh was 
the Chairman, has exfiiressed the same view. In 
paragraphs 232 and 233 of their Pinal Esport they say : — 

“ Whilst Europe as a whole may be said to be divided into 
rsettled fields of international oompetiitioii where local oiroumstan" 
oes, convenience of transport, and suitability of production for 
local needs, have become the controlling factors, there remain 
vast markets still praotioally untouched for the future develop* 
ment of the exporting nations of the world. China, with its AGO 
millions of population, an old and industrious civilisation , must 
in the near future develop its already great and growing demands 
for products of our trades. There are great potentialities in India 
and there is also the demand of Siberia and the smaller Far 
Eastern countries, which are likely in future to afford profitable 
markets. 

** It is true that in- this sphere the competition of Japan will 
have to be increasingly reckoned with, but wo have no doubt that 
with a rise in the standard of living of Eastern peoples, there will 
come a corresponding increase of the quantity and improveme nt of 
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ijhequahiiy of the goods demanded. This development cannot fail 
to be of advantage to British industry, and for this reason, if for 
no other, we desire to emphasise the importance of all measures, 
including particularly the rapid extension of BailwayS} likely to 
promote the economic well-being of India,” 

The hope of Indians for the industrial develop- 
ment o£ their country has been farther strengthened by 
the knowledge that, like their noble predecessors ia 
office, the present Viceroy and the Secretary of State are 
also convinced of the necessity of a liberal policy being 
adopted in respect of Indian industrial development, 
'They have read the following passage in the Eeport on 
■Oonatitufcional Reforms with greati satisfaction : — 

“ On all grounds, a forward policy in industrial development 
is urgently called for, not merely to give India economic stability ; 
but m order to safeiafythe aspirations of her people who desire to 
see her stand before the world as a well-poised, up-to-date country ; 
in order to provide an outlet for the energies of her young men 
who are otherwise drawn exclusively to Government service or a 
'few overatooked professions ; in order that money now lying 
unproductive mny be applied to the benefit of the whole com- 
munity ; and in order that the too speculative and literary tenden- 
cies of Indian thought may be bent to more practical en^s, and 
the people may be better qualified to shoulder the new responsibi- 
lities which the new constitution will lay upon them. These 
considerations led Lord Hardmge’s Government to recommend the 
appointment of the Industrial Commission which is at present 
sitting. 

** These are political considerations peculiar to India itself. 
But both on economic and military grounds imperial interests also 
demand that the natural resources of India should' henceforth be 
better utilised. We cannot measure the access of strength which 
an industrialised India will bring to the power of the Bmpire ; 
but wa are sure that rt will be welcome after the war.’^ 
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How far the hope so raised will be realisad, will 
depend largely upon (she decision of bhe viisal quesMan 
whether the power as wall as the responsibilifcs’ of promot- 
ing the industrial development of India, shall be placed 
in the Government of India, acting under the control of 
the elected representatives of the people in the Legislative 
Council. This factor governs all our reconamendations. 

Industries and Agriculture. 

In Chapter "V of the Eeport dealing with industries 
and agriculture my colleagues say : — 

“ We take this opportunity stating ,in the most emphatic 
manner our opinion of the paramount importance of agrioulture 
to this country^ and of the necessity of doing everything possible 
to improve its metHods and increase its output.” 

They go on to say ; — 

“ Such improvement will, V7e anticipate, be mainly eSeoted by 
the organisations which are in process 'of development under the 
charge of the imperial and provincial Departments of Agriculture, 
and though the results attained are not yet of much economio 
importance, they are steadily growing and will eventually demand 
large manufacturing establishments to produce the machinery, 
plants and tools which the raiyats will find advantageous as 
labour-saving devices. 

They poinfc ouii the possibilibies of improved agri- 
oulbural methods and suggest that there is much scope 
For the use of power-driven machinery in agrioulture for 
lifting water from wells, channels, ^nks and rivers, for 
rrigabion and for other purposes, and for improving the 
and by draining low-lying ground and by deep plough - 
ng, etc. They also recommend the provision of hand. 
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inachinery of improved feypas, especially for the reapingiT 
threshing and winnowing of . crops. They go on to 
^ay : — 

India IS not at all yet aconabometi no the free use of 
meohauioal applianoas, and it should be an important function of 
the Departments of Industries and Agriculture to encourage their 
introduction in every possible way. For a long time to come the 
employment of maohinery in agriculture in India will largely 
depend upon the completeness and efSloiency of the ofdoial 
organisation which is created to enoourage its use and to assist 
those who use it.’’ 

a 

lo this eoQnaofiioQ I would draw afeteubion to fcha 
opinion of Mr. James MaoKenna, fabe Agrioultural 
Adviser to fabe Government of India, At page 29 of his 
valuable pamphlet on “ Agriculture in India,” published 
•in 1913, he says : — 

We have seen that the introduction of European machinery 
has always figured prominently in the efforts of the amateur 
agrioultural reformer. Much success has undoubtedly been 
obtained in the introduction of gram- winnowers, cane-crushing 
machinery, etc. But in recommending the introduouion of 
•reaping machines or heavy English^loughs, caution is necessary. 
Heaping machines may be useful on large estates where labour is 
scarce, but the whole rural economy of a tract where population is 
dense may be upset by their use. A large amount of cheap labour 
which ordinarily does the reaping is thrown out of employment ; 
the gleaners lose their recognised perq^uisites. In the case of heavy 
ploughs, the advisability of deep ploughing has first to be proved. 
In both oases the capacity of the available cattle and the difdoulty 
of replacing broken spare parts and of carrying out repairs are 
serious obstacles to the introduction of foreign machinery. As" 
in the case of plants, the improvement of the local material which 
the cultivator can himlelf make and repair and which his cattle 
can draw, seems the more hopeful line of improvement.” 
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I enfeirely endorse this opinion. !5he diflfieuUieS' 
pointed ont by Mr. MaoKenna apply with equal, if nob 
greater, force in the case of power-driven machinery for 
the purposes indicated above. As my colleagues have 
observed ** in India agrioultural conditions are widely 
different frono those in Europe and Grermany,” and " as- 
yet very little of meobanioally operated plant has come 
into use " bare, " ohiedy beoause holdings are small and 
scattered, and ryots possess little or no capital.” " The 
results achieved in this direction in the south of India” 
are also “ not very important perhaps* if measured by 
their immediate economic effect.” While, therefore, X 
appreciate the value of the use of power-driven 
machinery in the development of agriculture, when 
economic conditions should favour its introduction, I do 
not agree with the recommendation " that it should be 
an important function of the Departments of Industries 
and Agriculture to encourage their introduction in ever^ 
possible taap ” I apprehend that with such a recommend- 
ation from the Oommission, the zeal for promoting 
mechanical engineering interests and establishments may 
push the use of power-driven machinery without due 
appreciation of the eoonomio interests of agriculturists in 
the present circumstances of the country. For 'these- 
reasons, and beoause in any case the introduction of 
power-driven machinery will take a long time, I think it 
my duty to draw attention to other means of improve- 
ment, particularly to agrioultural education. 

The bistory of agriculture in India during British 
rule has recently been told by Mr. MscKenna in his 
pamphlet referred to above. Agriculture is by far the- 
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greabesi of the iadnsbries of India, and nearly 200 millions' 
of ibs immense populabion are dependenb for their liveli'- 
hood on agrioulbure or on indasbries subsidiary bo ib. The 
^Famine Commission of 1880 made very sbron g recom- 
mendations as to the necessity of establishing depart- 
ments under a Direotor in each province to promote 
agricultural enquiry, agricultural improvement and famine 
relief. The departments were constituted, but by a 
Basolution published in 1881 the Government of India 
decided to postpone agricultirral improvement until the 
scheme of agricultural enquiry had been completed. 
Nothing was dona till 1889, at the end of which year 
the Secretary of State sent out Dr. Voelckec of the 
Boyal Agricultural Society to enquire into and advise 
upon the improvement of Indian agdoulture. After tour- 
ing over India and holding many conferences, Dr. 
'Voelcker recommended a systemabio prosecution of agri- 
cultural enquiry and the spread of general and agri- 
cultural education, and laid down in considerable 
detail the lines on wbiob agricultural improvement was 
possible. An Agricultural Chemist and an Assistant 
Chemist were appointed in 1892 to carry on research 
and to dispose of ohemioal questions oonneccad with forest 
and agrioulbure. In 1901 an Inspector-General of Agri- 
culture was appointed. Two other scientists were added 
to the staff in 1903. Mr, MacBenna says : — 

“ The ohjeot aimed at was to increase tbe revenues of India 
by the improvement of agriculture ; but nothing was done for that 
improvement, and the expansion of the Land Records staff and 
the compilation of statistics almost entirely occupied the attention 
of the Fcoviucial Departments.” 
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Au Agrioulfcual Eesearoh Insiifeute was established 
alii Pusa in 1905 with the help of a generous donation of 
£30,000 made bo the Viceroy by Mr. Henry Phipps of 
Chicago. In 1905-06 the Goyarnmanb of India announced 
that a sum of 20 lakhs (subsequently raisad to 24 lakhs) 
would annually be availabla for the improvement of agri- 
oulbnre. Agricultural collages ware accordingly re- 
organised or started at Poona, Oawnpore, Sabour, 
"Nagpur, Lyallpur and Ooimbatora. Thase colleges 
have been doing good work, but very little progress 
has bean made with the agricultural education of the 
people. I wish to acknowledge hare the improve- 
ment which has been brought about in agriculture by 
means of our large irrigation works, which the Govern- 
ment have oonstruoted, the improvement of wheat and 
oottoD and in other ways. That improvement has bean 
great and the Government is entitled bo full credit for it. 
Hub I wish to draw attention to the urgent need and 
great possibilities of further improvement. Irrigation 
requires to be much more extended. A more systematio 
and extenddd programme of improvement requires to be 
adopted, the most important item in which should be 
agricultural education. 

A^pioultupal Education. 

Writing in 1915 on this subiaob Mr. MaoKenna 
said : — 

“ There is probably no subject oonneotad with agriculture on 
which BO much has been written as agcioultural eduoation : none, 
perhaps in which less has been effected. It is a constant anxiety to 
agricultural workers who mainly strive after an ideal which seems 
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untenable. It has been debated at numerous conferences and has 
been the text of many writers, but there are praotically no results 
to show.” ” The Famine Commissioners, so long ago as 1880, 
expressed the viev7 that no general advance in the agricultural 
By stem can be expected until the rural population had been so edU'~ 
cated as to enable them to take a practical interest in agricultural 
progress and reform. These views were confirmed by the Agricul- 
tural Gonferenoe of 1888 . , . The most important, and pro- 

bably, the soundest proposition laid down by the oonference was 
that it was most desirable to extend primary education amongst 
the agricultural classes. But with the enunoiation of this basic 
principle other resolutions were passed which, while containing 
much that was excellent, probably led to the extraordinary 
confusion of subsequent years." For some time “ the dominating 
idea was that it was necessary to teach agriculture somehow or 
other, m rural schools. Fortunately this idea has now been 
abandoned. It is now agreed that agriculturei as such, cannot be 
taught in schools ; that rural education must be general and 
agrioultural education teohnioar* . • . , ‘*The view now 

taken is that, instead of endeavouring to teach agriculture as such 
an attempt should be made to impart to the general scheme of 
education a markedly agrioultural colour and to encourage powers 
of observation and the study of nature with special reference to 
the surroundings of each school. With this object text books 
are being re-written so as to include lessons on familiar 
objects ; nature study is being taught and school gardens 
have been started. There are, however, serious di£douIties 
in obtaining suitable teachers. But, as I have already said, 
more will depend on the natural awakening of the intelligence 
of pupils by the spread of general education than on specialised 
training. And in primary schools the essential thing is to establish 
general education on a firm basis so that the pupils may develop 
powers of observation and of reasoning. If this be done interest 
in their Burroundings will naturally follow,*’ 

Mr. MacKenna says in the end : — 

‘'Any attempt to teach agriculture in India, before investiga- 
tion has provided the material, is a fundamental mistake which 
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lias senously retarded developmeiifc, and this mistake liaa affected 
not only elenieiitaryy but to fit much greater extent collegiate 
education.*' 

This is where we stood after thirty-five years of 
inquiry, discussion and trial ! 

Other civilised countries took a much shorter period 
to decide upon a definite course of agricultural education 
and have prospered on their decision. In Sir Horace 
Plunkett's Eeporfe of the Eecess Committee of 1896 an 
account is given of the systems of State aid to agrioulfcre 
and industry which were prevalent before that year in 
various countries of Europe. Though these countries, 
as also Anaeriea and Japan, have made much greater 
progress since than both in agricultural education and 
improvement, that report is still of great value to us 
and will amply repay parusaK I will extract only 
one passage from it here. Said Sir Horace Plunkett 
and his colleagues 

“ The moat positive aotion of the State in assisting agriculture 
IS taken in oonnection with, education. Everywhere it ia accepted 
as an axiom th^t technical knowledge and general enlightenment 
of the agricultural class are the most valuajile of all levers of 
progress. The great sums spent by the various countries in 
promoting teohnioal education as applied to agriculture, as well as 
to other industries, prove this. M. Marey-Oyens, the bead of the 
Dutch Board of Commerce and Industry, and President of the 
Agricultural Council, says ; — ■* Every guilder spent in the promo- 
tion of agricultural teaching brings back profit a hundredfold.' 
‘Every franc spent in agricultural teaching brings a brilliant 
return,' says the Belgian Minister of Agriculture in his message to 
Parliament last year. M. Tisserand attributes the great progress 
made by Erenoh agriculture since 1870, in a large measure to 
our schools, our professors, our experiment stations, and the 
illustrious men of science, whom the administration has induced 
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to devote themselves to the study of agricultural questious.’* 
Mr. M H. Jenkins^ in his report to the Royal Commission on 
Technical Instruction, says, * the results of agcioulliurai education 
in Denmark have been something extraordinary. Danish butter 
is now rhe bast in the world ; in 1880 it was described by the 
British Vice-Consul at Copenhagen as “ execrably bad the pro- 
gress since is directly traceable to agricultural education/ — 
(Report, pages 54-55). 

It is hardly necessary to refer at any length to the 
great grogress of agricultural education and improvemenfe 
in America or to the enormous wealth and prosperifey 
which has resulted therefrom. Bat I might refer here to 
the case of Japan. IWa know that Japan has made 
remarkable progress in agriculture. She developed an 
excellent system of agricultural education many years 
ago. In the valuable *‘Note on Agriculture in Japan” 
which Sir Frederick Nicholson submitted to the 
Gommission along with his written evidence, he describes 
the system of agricultural education which he found at 
work in Japan in 1907. It is not necessary for me to 
describe the system here. My object simply is to draw 
attention to the necessity, in the interests of the 
improvement of agriculture and agriculturists, of early 
steps being taken to devise a system of both general and 
agricultural education for the masses of our agricultural 
population. 

I would also recommend that the attention of the 
Agricultural Department be invited to the desirability of 
carrying out those other recommendations of Dr. Voeloker 
which have nob yet been carried out, particularly those 
relating to the ** establishment wherever possible of Fuel 
and Fodder E386r7e3,” Our abteutioa was particularly 
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drawn to the fact that the bigh prioas of fuel and fodder 
are inflicting serious hardship and loss upon the people 
in general and of agrioultiurisbs in parfeioular. 1 noay 
note bhaii we were infornaed that last year aboub 40,000 
acres of irrigated plantation were established by tbe 
S’oresb Department in the Panjab, in order bo meet 
provincial requirements. 

The high prices of foodstufls and the consequent 
suffering to which tbe bulk of the people are eiposed 
have made the quaabioo of increasing the yield of our 
food crops also one of great and pressing importance. 
In his pamphlet on the “ Agricultural Problems of 
India," which Eai Gangaram Bahadur submitted to the 
Oommission, he argues that " we are producing in 
a noriqal year, just enough to meet our requirements 
(of food consumption) with no surplus to meet the oon- 
tingeocy of a failure of the rains in the ensuing year. 
We are also confronted with the fact that in India the 
yield per acre of crops is very much lower than what it 
is in other countries. The figures given by Bai Ganga- 
ram Bahadur at page 12 and in Table VIII of his book 
are instruotive. The average yield per acre of wheat in 
Bombay and tbe United Provinces was 1,250 lbs. ; in 
the United Kingdom, it was 1,973 lbs. ; in Belgium, 
2,174 lbs. ; in Denmark, 2,526 lbs. ; iu Switzerland, 
1,868 lbs. The average yield per acre of barley in the 
United Froviooes was 1,300 lbs. ; in the United King- 
dom, 2,105 lbs.; in Belgium, 2,953 lbs. ; in Denmark, 
2,456 lbs.; in Switzerland, 1,940 lbs. The average yield 
per acre of maize in the North West Frontier was 1,856 
ibs. : in Canada, 3,487 lbs, ; in New Zealand, 3,191 Iba. 
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in Switzerland, 2,198 lbs. The average yield per aoro 
of rice in India is only half of what it is in Japan, The 
possibilities of development that lie before ns are there- 
fore vast, and the call for measures for improvement is 
urgent and insistent. It is the call both of India and 
of the iEmpire, and I strongly recommend that the 
matter should receive prompt and adequate attention 
from the Agricultural Departments — both Imperial and 
Provincial. 

In this connection I desire also to draw attention 
to the necessity of providing greater financial facilities 
for agrionltural improvement. So long ago as 1882, that 
revered friend of India, Sir William Wedderburn, 
advocated the establishment of agricultural banks for 
this purpose. The Indian National Congress pressed the 
suggestion upon the attention of Government. But it 
has not yet been carried out. I would draw attention to 
the very valuable paper on "The Reorganization of 
Bural Credit in India,” which was read by;, Mr. Banade 
before the first Industrial Conference at Poona in 1891. — 
(Banade’s Essays, pages 41-64). It is a powerful plea 
for the establishment of agricultural banks. I might add 
that, besides other countries mentioned by Mr. Banade, 
Japan has provided such facilities as are here recom- 
mended for the improvement of its agriculture. The 
Japan Tear Book for 1917 says : — 

“ There ate two kinds of agricultural credit. They are long 
credit and short credit, the former for the purchase of farm land 
and for the development of farm land and other permanent 
improvements for which a loan for a term of SO years or less is 
allowed. The short-term oredit is one that is to be used mostly 
for the purchase of fertilizers, farm implements, or food lor cattle. 
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Our banks usually give orecliii foe a term of five years or less* 
There are also oredit associations for supplemencing these 
agricultural banks.” 


Technical Education. 

Tho modern system of technical edaeation may be 
said to date from tbe famous Universal Exhibition held 
in London in the year 1851. Speaking generally 
Englishmen did not believe in the value of technical 
educatiop, and much effort has been necessary in England 
itself to make them do so. One of the earliest of 
these efforts was made by Mr. J, Scott Bussell, who 
published a valuable book in 1869, named “Systematic 
Technical Education for the English People/’ In this 
book, after showing that education should be both 
general and special, be said : — 

** The highest value in the world’s markets will be obtained 
by that nation which has been at most pains to cultivate the 
intelligenoe of its people generally, and afterwards to give each 
tbe highest education and training in this special calling. In 
other words, tbe value of the nation’s work will vary with the 
exoellenoe of the national system of technioal education. All I 
have said above seems axiomatic. To me it is so, but I trust 
the reader will not be ofiended if I am obliged to treat it quite 
ofeherwise. The English people do not believe in the value of 
technical education. Still less do they believe in the value of a 
national system of education, and still less in the duty of the 
Oovernment, the legislature, and the educated part of a community, 
to undertake the education of a whole people. I am therefore 
compelled to prove as mere matters of facts that which the accom- 
plished scholar, or observant traveller, takes as an axiom on which 
argument is wasted. It is the object of this chapter to prove that 
technical education has brought good of a national and commercial 
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kind to those who possess it ; that the want of it is attended with 
pecuniary loss, and that there is social danger to the community 
m our continued neglect of it. 

“ Of late years a series of great public events have been taking 
'plaoe, which have been of great national value m serving to 
awaken the British people — For half a century they had been 
enjoying the fruits of the inventions of a few men of genius who 
had created the whole system of modern manufacturing, and 
Providence had also endowed them with the accumulated wealth 
of countless centuries stored up in the bowels of the earth in the 
shape of coal and iron, ready to be used or wasted and worked out 
in this manufacturing century. The genius of a few men having 
set coal and icon to do the manufacturing work of mind 
and man, the citizens of England had begun to think that it was 
they who ware superior in intelligence and civilization to the 
un-ooaled, un-ironed, un^engineerad nations around them. For 
half a century nothing occurred to awaken them from this dream, 
and for that half century the works of English engineers and 
English iron and coal bora the highest reputation, and earned the 
highest prices in the world. 

Eighteen years ago there began a series of competitive trials 
of intelligence and skill between the citizens of the different 
civilized nations of the world. The scene of the first trial was in 
London in 1851. It was'tha famous Universal Exhibition of the 
Industries and Products of all nations. In that great school the 
civilized nations of Europe had their first lesson in technical 
education. They were able to see in how many things England 
retained her hereditary excellence and England was able to see in 
how many branches of taste and ' skill other nations possessed ‘ 
qualities in which she was wanting.’*— Sj/sffimafic Technical 
Education for the English People, by J, Scott Bussell, London, 
Bradbury, Evans & Co., 11 Bouverie Street, 1869, pages 79-81. 

Mr. Eussell went on to say that up to 1851 and 
for many years after, England held supremacy in the 
create objects of manufacturing and constructive skill. 
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Bab aha lagged behind other nations in some other arts.. 
Bor instance : — 

“ The Exhibition of 1851 had disgusted the whole nation with 
its blue earthenware plates, cups and saucers, borrowed from the 
2,000 years* tradition of China, and with its huge lumps of glass, 
called decanters and glasses, out or moulded into hideous dis* 
toitions of form . * « All England was struck by the amaizing 
superiority of some continental nations in the beauty and grace of 
design, which sufiBioed to convert the rude and nearly worthless 
material of clay and flint into valuable and invaluable works ol 
art, in earthenware and glass. She occupied the four years’ 
interval between the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1855 in collecting 
and difEusing through the manufacturing countries the best 
models of the best masters, in establishing for the potteries and 
glass works schools of design, and in training teachers for art 
workmen. These young institutions already bore fruit in 1865, 
and (when the second Exhibition took place in Paris in 1866) 
England was no longer outstripped in pottery and glass.” 

On the other hand, the Exhibition of 1851 made 
the Erenoh and German nations fully realise their 
inferiority to England in the manufactures of iron and 
steel, the great instruments of still, industry, noeohanioal 
power, and transport. When the Exhibition of 1855 
took place, it was found that they had already recorded 
much adv-anoe in the manufapture of iron, steel and 
other metal. " They had already established schools m 
every metropolis, large town, or centre of industry for 
educating professional mm and masters, for training 
foremen and shilled workmen, and for educating appren^ 
tices.” 

The fourth Exhibition took place in Paris in 1867, 
It gave the nations, and espedSally England, a j5nal 
lesson. 
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“By that Exhibition,” says Mr. Scott Ruesell, “ wa were 
rudely awakened and thoroughly alarmed. We then learnt, not 
that we ware equalled, but that we were beaten — not on some 
points, but by some nation or other on nearly all those points on 
which we had prided ourselves. . » . England was oonvinoed 

that she had been asleep, and that a whole generation of wakeful, 
skilled workmen had been trained in oiiher countries during 
the interval between 1851 and 1867.” — (J&id, page 86) 

The jurors who had been appointed a,t the Paris 
Eshjbition and the Government reporters made their 
report. On this report the Governnoent sent abroad a 
Oommissioner to ascertain whether the alleged defects of 
the English system of education, and the inferiority of 
the English to some other people in sonae sort of techni- 
cal skill, were real or imaginary, Mr. Samuelson, M.P., 
travelled in Eranoe, Belgium and Germany, examining 
as he went the most famous establishments on the 
Continent which stood in direct rivalry to England. 
** He found,” said* Mr. Bussell, everywhere in these 
establishments men of all ranks better educated than our 
own ; working men less illiterate — foremen and managers 
well-educated, and masters accomplished, well-informed, 
technical men.” He summed up the result of his exami- 
nation as follows : — 

“ I do not think it possible to estimate preoiaely what has 
been the influenoe of continental education on continental manu- 
factures , . . That the rapid progress of many trades abroad 

has been greatly facilitated by the superior technical knowledge 
of the directors of works everywhere, and by the comparatively 
advanced elementary instruction of the workers m some depart- 
ments of industry, can admit of but little doubt . . . Mean- 

while wo know that our manufacturing artisans are imperfectly 
taught, our agricultural labourers illiterate ; neither one nor the 
other can put forth with eSect the splendid qualities with which 
Providence has endowed our people. Our foremen, chosen from 
the lower industrial ranks, have no sutdoieut opportunities of 
correcting the dedoienoies of their early education ; our managers > 
are too apt, in every case of novelty, to proceed by trial and error, 
StS 
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•Without soientifio pEinoiplea to guide them ; and the sons of our 
great manufaetureia too often either despise the pursuits of their 
lathers, as mere handiorafcs unworcby of men of wealth and 
education, or else, overlooking the beautiful ex.^mplaa which 
they afiord of the application of natural laws to the wants of men, 
follow them solely as a means of iieaping up more wealth, or at 
the best for want of other oocupacion : no the ovila of suoh a 
condition not only our statesman, but also our people, are rapidly 
awakening and the disease being onoe acknowledged, I believe 
the remedy will soon be applied.” 

The following sfeafcement of one of the jurors consult- 
ed by tiha Gomnaissioner expressed the general sense of 
those who had been examined. Said Mr, Mundella : — 

“lam of opinion that English workman is gradually losing 
the race, through the superior mteiligenca which foreign Govern- 
ments are carefully developing in their artisans.. .The eduoaGiou of 
Germany is the result of a national organisation, whioh com- 
pels every peasant to send his children to school, and afterwards 
affords the opportunity of acquiring suoh taohmoal knowledge as 
may be useful in the departmeuii of industry to which they were 
destined. ..If wa are to mamtam our position m industrial com- 
petition, wa must oppose to this national orgauisatiou one 
equally effective and oorupiace; if we continue the ffght with 
our present voluntary system, wa shall bo defeated, genera- 
tions hence we shall be struggling with ignorance, squalor, 
pauperism and crime : hv^t with a system of national education 
made compulsory, and supplemented with art and industrial educa- 
iion, I believe within twenty years England would possess the most 
intelligent and inventive artisans in the (Pages 97-D8.J 

(The italics fehroughout are mine.} 

The people and Parliamanfe of iElngland recoguiscd 
the soundness of this opinion. The Elementary Eduoa- 
oation Act was passed in 1870, an expenditure of many 
millions a year was agreed upon, and elemantary educa- 
tion made compulsory. The provision for supplementing 
this education with industrial and technical education 
was slower to come, but come it did. England has made 
a great deal of provision since then for imparting technical 
and scientific education in her schools, collages and 
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73niTersi6ies. The number of these latter has been raised 
from 1860 from nine to eighteen. It is this which has 
enabled England to maintain her high position and to 
keep op her industrial eminence. It is this which has 
enabled her to fight the splendid fight she has fought m 
this war. Eor, though every lover of liberty must 
rajoioe at the invaluable help which the United States of 
of America are now giving to the cause of freedom, it is 
but bare justice to say that, unorepared though England 
was before the v^ar, it is British brains and British 
technical skill united no doubt with Erench brams and 
Erench technical skill, and supported by British and 
Erench hearts of steel, that have enabled Britain and 
France to baffle Germany, and made it possible for the 
the Allies to achieve a final victory. And y'et as the 
reports of the various departmental committees of ' the 
Oommittea on Oommeroial and Industrial Policy after the 
War” show, the wisdom and experience of England is 
loudly calling for ” widespread and far-reaching changes 
in respect of primary and secondary education and 
apprenticeship,” and for better technical and art educa- 
tion,' for her people in order that her industrial position 
after the war may be quite secure. 

1 have referred at length to the history of the 
progress of education, both general and technical, in 
England, as it has a great lesson and an inspiration for 
us. Our education to-day is in many respects nearly 
in as bad a condition as was England's in 1869 ; and, in 
nay opinion, the course which was then suggested by Mr, 
Muudelia and Mr. Samuelson in the passages I have 
quoted above, is the exact course which should be 
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adopted here. It was the misfortune of India that 
when onr Engiiah fellow-subjeots, who have taken 
upon themselves the responsibility for the welfare of 
the people of India, were convinced of the need of uni- 
versal elementary education in England, they did not 
introduce it at the same time in India also. If this had 
bean done, India would not have stood so far behind 
other nations as she does to-day. However the neglect 
of the past should be made up as maoh as possible, by the' 
adoption of prompt and affective measures now. The need 
for such measures has become greater by the great 
changes which have taken place daring the interval. The 
commercial war which has long bean going on will 
become much keener after the war. India will be much' 
more exposed to the competition of nations which have 
built up their industries upon a widespread and oom- 
prehensire system of technical education, In this 
category come not only the nations of Europe and 
America, but also Japan. As the Government of India 
deputed a special ofSoer to Japan to obtain information 
for us, so that " wa may know exactly what her Govern- 
ment has done to aid her people in the notable advance 
which they have made,” I invite particular attention to 
the progress of education in that country. 

It is clearly established that the developnoent of 
Japanese industries has been built upon " a system of 
technical education which included everything required 
to enable her to ooonpy her proper place among the 
manufacturing nations of the world.” If the industries 
of India are to develop, and Indians to have a fair chance 
in the competition to which they are exposed, it i& 
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‘essential that a system of education at least as good as 
that of Japan should be introduoad in India. I am at 
one with my colleagues in urging the fundamental 
necessity of providing 'primary education for the artisan 
and labouring population. No system of industrial and 
technical education can be reared except upon that basis. 
But the artisan and labouring population do not stand 
apart from the rest of the community ; and therefore if 
this sine qua, non of industrial efdeienoy and economic 
progress is to be established, it is necessary that primary 
education should be made universal. I agree also in 
urging that drawing and manual training should be 
introduced into primary schools as soon as possible. In 
>my opinion until primary education is made universal, if 
not compulsory, and until drawing made a compulsory 
subject in all primary schools, the foundation of a satis- 
factory system of industrial and technical education will 
'be wanting. Of course this ■will require time. But I 
think that that is exactly why an earnest endeavour 
should be made in this direction without any further 
avoidable delay. . 

Sir Brederiek Nicholson says in his Note on Japan 

^ Xhe leap at education which the whole nation has made 
under the compulsory system is shown by the fact that while the 
primary school system was ouly formulated iu 1872, by 1873 the 
number at these schools had already reached 28 per cent., by 1833, 
51, hy 1893, 69, and in 1904, 93 per oenc. of children of a sohool- 
igoing age.” 

This furnishes us with an estimate of the time that 
will be needed and also an exhortation to move forward. 
It is upon this basis that industrial and technical educa- 
tion now rests in Japan, But the two kinds of iustruo- 
■tion have grown together there, and so I think- they 
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should largely grow feogeiher here also. Towards tbis' 
end, I should couuecfc the measures of industrial and 
teohnical education which my coileaguas have proposed, 
a little further with the system which already exists in 
the country. I would utilise the existing schools as 
far as possible not only fot imparting a progressive 
course of drawing, but also for oflfering an optional’ 
course in elementary physios and chemistry, and 
carpentry and smithy.' I would suggest that the* 
Directors of Public Inatruetion of each province may 
be asked, in consultation with the Directors of Indus- 
tries,' to recommend changes in the curricula of the 
schools, primary, secondary and high, with a view 
to make them practical, so that they may form a part of 
the system of technical education, 

I cannot close this portion of my note better than 
by adopting, with necessary modifications, ‘the conclud- 
ing remarks of Mr. Samuelson on the subject of technical 
education : — 

“In oonolusion I have to state my deep conviction that the 
people of India expect and demand of their Government the 
design, organisation, and execution of syatemaiiio technical 
education, and there is urgent need for it to bestir itself, for other 
nations have already six^y years* start of us, and have produced 
several generations of educated worlrmen. Even if we begin 
to-morrow the teohuioal education of all the youths of twelve 
years of age who have received sound elementary education, it will 
take seven years before these young men can oommenoe the 
practical business of life, and then they will form but an insignifi- 
cant minority in an uneducated mass. It will take fifteen years 
before those children who have not yet begun to receive an 
elementary education shall have passed from the age of 7 to 21 and 
represent a completely trained generation ; and even then they 
will find less than half of their comrades educated. In the race of 
nations, therefore, we shall find it hard to overtake tht^, sixty years 
we have lost. To-morrow, then, let us undertake wiih all energy 
our neglected task ; the urgency is twofold, — a small proportion of 
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our youth has received elementary, hut no technical education : 
for that portion let us at once organise teohnioal schools in every 
small town, technical colleges in every large town, and a technical 
university in the metropolis* The rest of the rising generation has 
received no education at ail, and for them let us at once organise 
elementary education, even if compulsory.’’ 

The Training of Mechanical Engineers. 

I folly agree wibh my coUeagnea aa fco the necsasiby 
of a foil meaaure of practical workshop iraining for 
arfciaans, foremen and meehanical engineers. Bub C 
have doobbs whebber bfae syabem lihey propose would 
give suffioienb general liberal educabion bo even woold-ba 
meohanical engineers. 1 also apprehend bhab bhe schools 
atbaohed bo railway workshops will nob admib of a sufifi- 
cienb cumber of Indians obbaining braining in bbem. My 
oolleagnes also saythabasbhe developmenb of bhe counbxy 
proceeds bhe number of sfcudenbs will increase. I join 
wibh bhem, bherefore, in recommending bhab the exisbing 
engineering colleges should make provision for bhe higher 
teohnioal insbruobiou of mechanical and eleobrical 
engineers. I would only add bhab sobsianbial grants 
should be given bo these colleges for this development 
and the standard of aduoation demanded of bhe meoha- 
nical engineers whom they are bo educate should nob be, 
inferior bo that of a B. So. in Engioeering of the TTniver- 
siby of London. This would be best secured by attaching 
these colleges bo TJniversities, where this is nob already 
bhe case. 

There are at present only iwo beaching Universities 
in India. I hope that the Calcutta Universicy will soon 
develop further teaching functions. In my opinion every 
eaohing University should be encouraged bo .provide 
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instruction and training in meohanioal and eleotrioal 
engineering tinder its own arrangements. The needed 
measure of workshop practice can be provided by 
arrangements with railway and other workshops e3;tsbing 
in or near the cities or towns where they exist ; and where 
this may not be feasible, they ‘should be encouraged to 
establish sufficiently large workshops to be run on oom> 
meroial lines as a part of their engineering departments. 
Under such an arrangement the students will be able to 
spend their mornings in the workshops and their after- 
noons at the classes at the University, they will live in an 
atmosphere of culture, and will cultivate higher aims and 
ideals than they are likely to, in schools attached to rail- 
way workshops. As our maohanical engineers are to play 
a great part in the future development of the country, it 
seems to me highly desirable that they should combine 
culture and character with expert knowledge and 
technical skill. And nothing is batter calculated to 
ensure this than that they should be brought up under 
the elevating inflaauoea of a University and should baa*^ 
its hall-mark. 

I would also recommend that provision for the train- 
ing of eleotrioal engineers should be made aimultaneously 
with that for maohanical engineers, and should not be 
postponed to an indefinite fufcnre date. I think it will 
not be long before eleotrioal manufactures will be started 
in India. The need for these is fully pointed out in the 
chapter on the industrial ^deficianoias of India. The use 
of eleotrioal machinery is steadily growing, and will grow 
at a more rapid rata in the future ; and, if eVea for 
present requirements, we leave it bo the managers of 
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eleofarioal undertakings to train their own men, we shall 
be driving an increasing number of Indiap youths to go 
abroad to be trained as eleotrioal engineers. 

Highev Technological Training 

I agree with my colleagues that it is urgently 
necessary to prepare for a higher teobnologioal training 
which will provide the means whereby the science 
students of the colleges aSSliatad to the Universities may 
learn to apply their knowledge to industrial uses, and 
that the simplest way of meeting this demand will be to 
expand the engineering colleges by the creation of new 
departments for the higher technical instruction of meoha- 
<moal and electrical engineers. But I doubt whether it 
would be bast to add departments of general technological 
chemistry to these engineering colleges where they are 
■not parts of a teaching Uoirersity. Where they are nob, I 
think that thay should be developed into full colleges of 
engineering, by provision being made for teaching other 
branches of engineering In them, such as railway 
engineering, and sanitary angineecing, for which no satis- 
factory provision exists here at present. 

As regards the teaching of general technological 
chemistry, I would recommend that this should be deve- 
loped at the teaching Universities and at first-rate 
colleges affiliated to Universities. Every one of these 
has a more or less well equipped laboratory, and by 
special grants, such as are given by the Board of Educa- 
tion to Universities and University Oollegesin the United 
Kingdom, they should be helped to strengthen their staffs 
and to improve their laboratories for this purpose. Wa 
should thus give a practical value to the teaching of 
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ohemistify ’which is going on afe present in our colIegeSr 
In view of the industrial expansion which we expect, the 
demand for students trained in general teohnologioaT 
chemistry is likely to be vary great. If provision is 
made for teaching it at the Universities or University 
Colleges, a much larger number of students is likely 
to be attracted to it than if it is made at the engineering 
colleges. A sufficient number of scholarships and fellow- 
ships should be provided at every one of these institu- 
tions to attract and encourage bright students to devote 
themselves to the subject. 

Imperial Engineering Colleges or an Imperial 
Polytechnic Institute. 

My colleagues think that it will be necessary 
ultimately, if nob in the immediate future, to provide 
India with educational institutions of a more advanced 
character. They think that, for sonoe time to come, the 
demand for this higher training can best be met by the 
provision of scholarships to enable students to proceed 
abroad ; but that as soon as our foregoing recommend- 
ations have bad time to develop their full effect, it would 
be advisable to proceed further and establish at least two 
imperial colleges of the very highest grade, one of whioh 
should cover every branch of engineering, while the other 
should be devoted mainly to metallurgy and mineral 
technology, the developments of whioh are certain to be 
on a very extensive scale. They say that this ideal 
8 hould always be kept in sight as the goal. 

I agree with my oolleaguaa that in the Immediate 
future the d-emand for the higher training hare contem- 
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plated can only be met by the proTision of soholarships 
to enable students to proceed abroad. I go further. 

I think that even when we have established our 
proposed higher oollegesi we shall have to send 
our best scholars abroad to improve and perfect their 
knowledge. With all the provision for higher edu> 
cation which Japan has made in her own country, she 
has eontinued to send a large number of her students- 
abroad. The Japanese Year Book for 19 L7 shows that 
there were 2,213 ryugakuset or foreign-going students, 
staying abroad in 1915 — the bulk of them in the United 
States of America. The number of students of both aezes 
which Japan has sent to Europe and America since the 
opening of the country to foreign intercourse must reach 
enormous figures, says the same Year Book, especially 
when students who have gone abroad at their own 
expense are included. The demand for expert knowledge 
and teohnioal skill will be so great in India, if we are to 
achieve in any measure the progress we desire, that it is 
desirable that the provision for scholarshii^s should be 
greatly increased, and students should be largely selected 
as is done in Japan, from among those who have done 
teaching work for some years after completing their 
academic oourse. 

But after ail that may be done in this direction, the 
large needs of the education of the youth of a country 
■which is equal to the whole of Europe minus Eussia 
cannot be met in this manner. Those needs, and the 
vast possibilities of development which lie before us 
demand that at least one first class Imperial Technologi- 
cal or Polytechnic Institute should be established in. 
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India 'wifiboub any farfiher delay. Indian public opinion 
baa long and earnestily pleaded for Dba estabiishmeufi of 
such an iastiicatie in she oounfiry, as witness the resolu- 
tions of the Indian National OjDgress and the Indian 
Industrial Conference, and of various Provincial Con- 
gresses and Conferences. Here again Japan furnishes ua 
an example. Japan recognised the need and value of a 
similar institution when she started on her present 
career. 

“When Iwakuta’s embassy was in London in 1872, the 
attention of Me. (now Marquis) Ito was drawn to the advisability 
of starting an engineering college in Tokyo to train men for the 
railways, telegraphs and indnsEries which were to be Bta];t9d in 
Japan, and he procured, through a Q-lasgow Professor, the services 
of Mr Henry Dyer to organise this college, eventually merged in 
the University of Tokyo,” {The HdwatioTial System of Jauan. ny 
W. H. Sharp, 1906, page 206.) 

Since then Marquis Ito has repeatedly spoken of the 
establishment of this college as one of the most 
important factors irt the development of Japan, since 
from it have come the majority of engioeers who are 
now working the resources and industries of that country. 
{Japan by the Japanese, page 65 .). Mr. Dyer was 
assisted by a number of foreigners to whom Japanese 
Vera added as soon as possible. Toe course then 
extended over six years, the last two years being spent 
wholly on practice. The college being under the Public 
Works Department, the students had the run of all the 
engineering establishments and works under its control ; 
and graduates who were sent abroad for further work 
invariably distinguished themselvaa. 

I earnestly hope that with the distressful record, to 
which our Esport bears witness, of all the loss and 
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suffering which India has undergone owing to the want 
of sufOioient and satisfactory provision for teohnioal 
and technological instruction in this country, the 
Government will be pleased not to delay any farther the 
institution of an Imperial Polytechnic Institute in India 
This is absolutely demanded in the interests of the’ 
country and the large recommendations which we make' 
for industrial development. 

My colleagues have recommended that there should 
be at least two imperial colleges established, one to oovev^ 
every branch of engineering, and the other to be devoted 
mainly to metallurgy and .mineral technology. I think 
both these departments should be combined in one 
polytechnic institute, and that all important branches of 
chemistry should be provided for in the third department. 
My colleagues have not recommended an imperial college 
of chemistry, evidently because they have recommended 
the institution of a separate service for obemistry. Even 
assuming that a separate service is to be constituted fop 
obemistry, it cannot be accommodated better for its 
headquarters than as department of the Central Imperial 
polyteohnio Institute of India. 

Under the heading of Miscellaneous Educational 
Proposals my oolleaguaa refer to the question of providing 
for training in navigation and marine engineering. I 
hope this will be done at an early date. I do not share 
the doubts of my colleagues that the industry of ship- 
building is not likely to be materialised for some time in 
India. I hope that, considering the huge volume of 
import and export trade of India and considering also 
the indigenous resources for ship-building, with those 
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thab exist in the oounbry ab presanb and those that are 
likely to ba developed iu the near future, ship-bui!ding 
should be speeially encouraged by tfaa Government, even 
if it should be naoassary for some fcima So imporS 
plates and sections from abroad. And for this reason I 
think thab a school should ba started in India ab an 
early date to brain people in navigation and marine 
engineering. 


Commercial Education. 

Among other proposals my colleagues have drawn 
attanmon bo the importance of ^ commercial education. 
Whiia appreciating the good work of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, they say 

“ There is a strongly erxpressad desire for similar colleges in 
other parts of India, and wa think that the uuher Indian Univer- 
sities might well consider the possibility of satisfying this demand. 
Industry and commerce are bound to go on expanding with 
rapidity, and they will be glad to pay a higher price lor more 
effiaieat employees,” 

I enliirely agree wibh .this opiniou. Bub I think 
that in view of the great and growing importanoe of 
■ ootnmeroial education, the Govarntnenfe should invite 
the TJuiversities to establish Oommeroial Oolleges and 
should help them to do so by substantial grants. I 
would reproduoe here what I wrote in 1911 on this 
-subjeot : — 

“ The importance of oommecoial education, that is, a special 
training for she young men who intend to devote ihenisalves to 
nommatoial putsuitB— as a factor in national and international 
progtesa— IS now fully recognised in the advauoad countries of the 
West. Those nations of the West which are foremcist in the com- 
meres of the world have devoted the greatest attention to commer- 
oial education. Germany was the first bo rseogniso the nocessuy 
and uaefolneas of this kind of education. America followed suit: 
•30 did Japan ; and during the last fifteen years England has fully 
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made up its defloiency m institutions for commeroial education. 
The Universities of Birmingham^ and Manchester have special 
Faculties of Oomraeroe with the Diploma of Bachelor of Oommeroe, 
So has the University of Leeds. Professor Lees-Smith, who came 
to India two years ago at the invitation of the GoYernment of 
Bombay, in addressing the Indian Industrial Conference at Madras 
said : — ‘ The leaders of oommeroe and business need to be scieati- 
doally trained just as a doctor or a barrister or professional 
man is. . , Modern experience shows us that business requires 

administrative capacity of the very highest type. It needs noc 
merely technical knowledge, but it needs the power of dealing with 
new situations, of going forward at the right moment and of con- 
trolling labour. These are just the qualities which Universities 
have always claimed as being their special business to foster ; and 
we therefore say that if you are going to fulfil any of tne hopes 
which were held out yesterday by your President, if you are going 
to take into your own hands the control of the commerce of this 
nation, then you must produce wide-minded, enterprising men of 
initiative, men who are likely to be produced by the University 
■Faculties of Oommeroe. The University Faculty of Commerce is 
intended, of oourse, to tram the judgment and to mould the minds 
of men. It is claimed that although it must give primarily a 
liberal education, it is possible to give that education which has a 
direct practical bearing on business . . . That kind of man 

(a man so trained) has immense possibilities m the world of 
commerce ; he is the kind of man on whom you must depend to 
lead you in the industrial march in the future.’” 

When it is remembered that the export and the 
import trade of India totals np more than 300 millions 
every year, it can easily be imagined what an amount of 
employment can be found for our young men in the 
various branches of commerce, in and out of the country, 
if satisfactory arrangements can be made to impart to 
them the necessary business education and braining. 
Hare also the experience and practice of Japan afford ns 
guidance and advice. Higher commercial education has 
made great progress in Japan daring the last twenty 
years. Before the end of the last century the candidates 
who sought advanced commercial education at the Tokyo 
Higher Oommeroial School exceeded a thousand a ydar» 
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though the sohool oouM aooomiuodate a much smaller 
numhar then. Since 1901 Higher Commercial Schools 
have been established at Osaka, Kobe, Nagasake and 
Yamagnohi and at the Waseda University. In banka 
and other firms, graduates of commercial shoola have 
been employed to an increasing extent every year. 

' Formerly it was held that no advanced ednoation was 
needed for a merchant! Bat to>day stern reality shows 
that the managements of any large-scale enterprise must 
be undertaken only by the highly educated.’ Experience 
in Japan has shown that though in the earliar years, 
the talented youth of the country sought places in olBoia4 
circles, as commerce and industry began to grow even 
those who bad made a special study of politics and 
law not infrequently chose to enter the commercial 
world ; and I believe that in view of the industrial 
development which our recommendations foreshadow, 
if a College of Commerce is established in every major 
provinos of India, a number of our young lawyers, who- 
find the bar overcrowded, will be glad to taka advantage 
of such education and become efSoient means of pro- 
moting the growth of industry and commerce in the 
country. 

Land Acquisition in relation to Industries. 

Section 89 of the Land Acquisition Aot lays down 
that the previsions of sections 6 to 37 (both inclusive) 
shall not be put in foroe in order to acquire land for 
any company, unless with the previous consent of 
the Local Government, and section 40 of the Act 
says that such concent shall not be given unless 
the Local Government be satisfied by an inquiry held 
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as hereinaffier provided, — (a) that auoh aoquisiMon is 
needed for the conatraction of some work, and (2>) 
that such work is likely to prove useful to the public.” 
There is no appeal against an order of the X/ooal 
Government giving its consent to she acquisition of 
any land on the ground that it is likely to prove useful 
to the public, and complaint has been made that the 
power given by the Act to the Local Government has 
been misused. I know of one instance where this power 
was used two or three years ago to acquire land to enable 
the Young Men’s Christian Association to establish a 
club and recreation ground. The protest of the unfortU' 
nate house-owners who were dispossessed were unheeded. 
Tt cannot be disputed therefore that the seotion as it 
stands has bean differently interpreted. A remedy may 
be provided against its being further misinterpreted by 
having the expression " is likely to be useful to the 
public ” qualified by an amending Act. But however 
that may be, I do not share the doubt whether that Act 
can be fairly used by a Local Government on behalf of an 
industrial company, I think it cannot be. 

Nor can I join my colleagues in making the reoom- 
ncandation that the Local Government may acquire land 
compulsorily from private owners on behalf of an 
industrial oouoern, even in the ciroumatances and under 
the conditions specified by them. The Indian Act is 
framed on the analogy of the Bnglish Acts on the subject 
of the compulsory acquisition of land for pnblio purposes. 
If the expression " likely to be useful to the public ” is 
interpreted in the manner in which it would be interpret- 
ed under tfie Bnglisb Acts, there will be little room left 
29 
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for doubti as to ifes meaning, Dascribiog fche scope of 
fche Lands Clauses Aofee, fehe Bnoyclopoedia of fche Laws 
of England (Vol. 8, pages 3*6), says : — 

“ The provisions as to the incorporation of the Lands Clauses 
Acts apply to all Acts authorising the purchase of lands whether 
general or local. Such Aces fall inco three classes i— 

1. Aoquistion of lands for purposes of national defence or 
general Government. 

3, Acquiaition of lands for public purposes of a local or 
municipal character. 

8. Acquisition of lands by corporations or individuals for com- 
mercial purposes of public utility. 

Dealing with 3, Commercial purposes of public 
utility, it says : — 

“Under this head fall the bulk of the special, local, and 
personal acts which incorporate the Lands Clauses Acts. They 
fall into the following mam classes . — 

1. Cemeteries. 

2 Electric lighting, efieofced by provisional orders confirmed 
by statute. 

8. Gasworks. 

A Harbours, 

5* Markets and Fairs. 

6. Waterworks. 

7. Eailways and light Hallways. 

8. Tramways. 

In all oases, except that of ordinary railways, these under- 
takings can, under general Acts, be entrusted to municipal bodies.” 

A glance afa feha liali given above is sufficient! to show 
that every one of the commercial objects for which land 
may be required is an object of public utility i. e. one 
to the benefit of -whioh every member of the public has 
an equal right with every other member, by complying 
with the rules whioh may be presoribed therefore. The 
test of it is clearly indicated in the last sentdnoe which 
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•says tbab "in all oases, escepi: fchab of ordinary railways^ 
these undertakings can, under general Acts, be entrusted 

A 

"to munioipal bodies.” The justifioatiou for depriving 
'a man of his property against his will may be found in 
the fact that it is being done for the benefit of any 
'individual or group of individuals, but for the benefit of 
the public of which he also is a member, and that he will 
be entitled to share the benefit of the undertaking as much 
as any other person. Where an undertaking is not 
"likely to be useful to the public,” in the sense indicated 
above, the provisions of the Act, or the power of the 
'Government, cannot in my opinion bo rightly used to 
compulsorily acquire laud for it. In my opinion when 
an industrial concern, the members of which have the 
right to shut out every one outside their body from 
participation in the benefit of their business, desires to 
acquire land, it must do so by exefaauge, negotiation or 
'moral suasion. 

Industrial Finance. 

We were asked to report in what manner Glovern- 
ment could usefully give encouragement to industrial 
developmeut by direct or indirect finanoial assistance td 
industrial enterprises. We are all agreed that the lack 
of financial facilities is at present one of the most serious 
difficulties in the way of the extension cf such industries, 
and that it is necessary that much greater banking 
facilities should be provided than exist at present. We 
have come to the unanimous conolnsion that along with 
the other measures of assistance which we have to re- 
oommeud, the establishment of industrial bauks, working 
•on approved lines, would be a potent means of removing 
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these difficulties and of affording help to industrialists, 
and that suoh difficulties are of sufficient national ina- 
portanoe to justify Government assistance. The recent 
establishment of the Tata Industrial Bank is a matter of 
sincere satisfaction. But there is need for more institu- 
tions of the same class. And it is because we had not 
sufficient material before os to enable us to formulate a 
definite scheme for industrial banks, chat we have recom- 
mended that an expert committee should be appointed 
at the earliest possible date 

** to oonsidec wbiat additional banking facilities are necessary 
for the initial and for the current finance of indnstries ; what form 
of dovermaent assistance anci oontrol wilt be required to ensure 
their extension on sound lines as widely as possiole EhroughouB 
the country , and whether they should be of provincial or of 
imperial scope, or whether Doth these forms might not be combined 
in a group of mstitutions working together.” 

As the adequate extension of industrial banks will 
be a matter of time we have recommandad a schema to 
meet the need experienced by middle-class industrialists 
for current finance. I do not quite like the scheme, as it. 
involves too much of spoon-feeding. But as it is profes- 
sedly a temporary arrangement, I rai§e no objection to it. 

I only hope that its acceptance will not in any way delay 
the adoption of a schema of regular industrial banks, and 
that it will be unnecessary to oontinua this temporary 
Scheme Very long. 

If industrial development is to take place on any- 
thing like the large scale which our Beport contem- 
plates, nothing is more important than that regular 
banking facilities should be multiplied manifold, and that 
as early as may be practicable. To clear the ground for 
this it is necpssary to remove soma misoonoeptions. 
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ISiooe the failures of cerfcain Indian banks in 1913 and 
1914, an opinion has grown up in certain circles that 
Indians lack the capacity to manage joint-stock banks. 
When those failures occurred certain foreign papers held 
these Swadeshi banks up to ridicule. That there were 
mistakes both of policy and of management in the case 
•of some of these banks is indisputable. But these mis- 
takes should not be exaggerated, and they should not be 
•made the basis of an indisoriminating condemnation of 
Indian capacity for joint-stock banking and for extolling 
the capacity of Europeans for such business. A 
certain number of failures has been a common 
feature in the history of joint-stock banking in 
England and America as well. Englishmen, regard 
the Bank of England, and with pardonable pride, as the 
greatest financial institution in the world: and yet even 
that institution — that safest bank in the whole of the 
United Kingdom — has bad its share of vioissitudes, 
“Erom 1819 to 1890, the Bank of England came to 
the verge of bankruptcy every ten years” (History of 
•the Bank of England by Dr. Andreades, page 404), while 
the list of Banks that failed in England is of enormous 
length. To mention only a few, during the years 1791 
■to 1818 about a tbousaud banks suspended operatiojps in 
England. In the financial depression of 1839, 29 banks 
went out of existence, out of which 17 bad never paid 
any dividend. In the year 1862 the Limited Liability 
Law ■was passed, and within the space of three years 
•300 companies were formed with a nominal capital of 
•fi04 million poundS) of which 270 failed shortly after- 
wards. This was followed by a financial oriois in which 
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a large number of banks failed, and the greafeest of tbem,^ 
Overend Gurney, with liabilitiss of £ 18,727,917 olosed 
its doors on the morning of what is known in the history 
of banking in Sngland, as the Black B'rida 3 ’'. Other 
banks failed also. The estimated liability of the variou.s 
failures amounted to 50 millions and the losses were also 
veiy great. In 1890 the great firm of Baring Brothers, 
which had helped the Bank of England out of its diffi- 
culties in 1839, failed. Have these numerous failures 
led to any general condemnation of Englishmen as being 
unfit to manage joint-stock banks? Wh^’ than should 
the failures of a few banks started by Indians lead to 
any such general inference being drawn against them ? 

Let us now turn to the history of banking in India. 
The first joint-stock bank was started in 1770 by Messrs. 
Alexander and Co. It was called the Hindustan Bank. 
It issued notes, These notes, though nob recognized by 
the Government, obtained a local circulation which 
occasionally reached 40 or 50 lakhs. They were received 
for many years at all the public offices in Galoutta, 
scarcely excepting treasury itself. This bank failed in 
1832. In 1806 was established the Bank of Bengal, but 
it received its charter of incorporation in 1809. The 
East India Company contributed one-fifth of the capital 
and appointed three of the Directors. Since 1809, and 
more particularly from 1813> when the Act was passed 
which removed certain restrictions from Europeans 
settling in India, banking received a stimulus and several 
banks were established. Between 1829 and 1833 most 
of these agency houses failed. In 1838 a joint-stock 
bank named the Union Bank was started. It was intend- 
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ed ho afford in the money markeu that facility which the 
Bank of Bengal owing ho iha charter could noh afford. The 
bank failed in January 1848, although long before tbah it 
was known ho be in a hopelessly iusolvenb sbahe.” “ The 
dividends ih declared and of which it made so great a 
parade were taken not from the capital, for that had gone 
long before, but from the deposits that people were shill 
confiding enough bo make.” “ The bank had indiscrimi- 
nately invested in indigo and the Directors freely helped 
themselves to the bank money."On one English firm were 
debtors bo the bank of 24 lakhs of rupees, one-fourth 'of 
the whole capital of the bank, and another firm had taken 
cash credits to the amount of 16 lakhs of rupees. There 
were' scandals connected with the failure of the first 
Benares Bank in 1849. The Bank of Bengal itself 
violated its charter in the crisis of 1829 32. The first 
Bank of Bombay was established in 1840, the Bank of 
Madras in 1843. These banks were established under 
conditions similar to those of the Bank of Bengal, with 
the East India Company as a share-holder of one-fifth 
of the capital. In 1868 the Bank of Bombay failed. 
A Commission was appointed to enquire into the causes 
of the failure. The Beporb of the Commission which 
was published in 1869, ascribed the failure to the follow- 
ing causes : — 

“ (a) The Charter Act ‘ which removed many rastriotiona con- 
tained in the former Act and permitted the Bank to transact 
business of an unsafe character 

“ (6) ‘ The abuse of the powers ’ given by the Act ‘ by weak 
and unprincipled secretaries’; 

” (c) The negligence and incapacity of the Directors ; 

“ {<2) The very exceptional nature of the times.” 
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Six 0. Jaokson (Pcesidaaii of fehe Commission) 
summed up his views on iihis poinfa in tihe diobum bhati — 

“ The gieali les^an the failure taught was that banks should 
not lend money on peomissoty notes in a single name oe on joint 
promissory notes, when all the parties were borrowers and not any 
of them sureties lor others.”— (A» Account of the Presidency 
Banks, page SI.) 

I draw atbantion to this with special reference to 
the statemeut contained in paragraph 284 of our Boport 
that " we have received evidence in favour of a relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions of the Presidenoy Banka Act, 
which prevent loans from being for longer than six 
months, and require the seoarity of two names.” 

Another bank of the same name with similar rights, 
but this time without the contribution of the Govern- 
ment was started in the same year in Bombay. It 
worked well till 1874, in which year appeared a famine 
n Bengal. The Govarnmant balance at the Bank was 
one orore, and it was intended that 30 lakhs might be 
drawn to parohas*a rioe from Burma for the purposes of 
relief in Bengal. The Bank was unable to pay the 
mobey. It did not olose its doors only because the money 
was due to the Government. This incident gave rise to 
the Eeserve Treasury system, whioh dates from 1876. 
In this year was also passed the Presidency Banka Act 
whioh imposed important limitations on the Banks. 

Of the seven European banks that existed in India in 
1863, all bub one have failed. That one is the Allahabad 
Bank. About 1875 five new banks were established. Of 
these only one, viz., the Alianoe Bank of Simla, Iiimited, 
the Punjab Banking Co. having bean amalgamated with 
it, survive. Amongst those that failed was the Himalaya 
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Bank, Limitied, xvhioh sbopped payment! in 1891. Besides 
these joint-stook banks, the big banking firm of Sir 
George Arbnthnot failed in 1907. The Bank of Burma was 
established in 1904. It failed in 1911. When it failed it 
bad a working capital of a orore and 19 lakhs. It was 
found that one-third of the working capital had been 
advanced to a firm in which the Directors were interested. 
Last of all came the failure of the Bank of Upper India. 
Indians were not responsible for the management of any 
of these banks. They were all managed by Baropeans. 

The history of the Indian banks for which Indians 
were responsible is neither so long nor so eventful. 
It goes back only to the year 1881 iu which year 
the Oudh Commercial Bank was founded, It was 
'followed by some other small banks. The Punjab 
National Bank was established in 1894. Both these 
banks have carried on their business without innerruption. 
'The People's Bank of India was founded in 1901. When 
it closed its doors in 1913, it had nearly a hundred 
■branohes in various places, mostly in Upper India. The 
other ill-fated institution, the Amritsar Bank, was started 
in 1904. It failed in 1913. With the year 1906— the 
year of the partition of Bengal — began an era of new 
Swadeshi indigenous activities in India and from 1906 
there began to be established banks large and small all 
over the country. These totalled 476 in 1910. The 
most important of these were the Bank of India and the 
Indian Specie Bank, started in 1906, the Bengal National 
Bank and the Indian Bank of Madras in 1907, the 
Botpbay Merchant Bank and the Credit Bink of India 
in 1909, the Nathiawar and Ahmedabad Banking Cor. 
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poratiou in 1910, and fehe Central Bank of India in 1911. 
Of the eleven impoxiiant banks started since 1901 sis 
collapsed daring 1913-14. Bab baking large banks and 
small, in all about two dozen Indian banks failed. 
Though the failure of even one bank is a matter for 
regret, two dozens ouh of 476 cannot be said to be a very 
large number. 

There is no doubt that in some of the banks 
that failed there was a fraudulent manipulation of 
accounts, and that in others large sums of money 
were advanced to enterprises in which soma of the 
directors were interested. There were also mistakes 
of policy, as for instance, in the financing of long- 
term business with short-term deposits, and the 
sinking of far too great a proportion of these funds in a 
single industry. But that the failures were due more to 
these causes than to dishonesty and fraud is attested by 
the fact that the number of criminal prosecution in con- 
nections with these failures has been conspicuously smalU 

Bagarding the failures in the Punjab, Pandit Balafc 
Bam Pandya, Auditor of Aoooucts, Lahore, said in his 
written evidence submitted to us : — 

“Indeed, when we compare the recent hank and industtial 
failures in the Punjab wjth similar ineidenta in other countries, we 
ate aatonished at the comparatively email proportiou of oases in 
which the failures in out case were due to dishoneaty or selfiahneas. 
The price we have paid for, our inexperienoe is undoubtedly heavy, 
but IS IS by no means heavier than what other oountnes have paid 
before ns. If we have only learnt the lesson which the disasrers 
of the last four years so impressively teach, there is surely no room 
for despondency. ” 

In pursuance of a recommendation contained in the 
preliminary note on the scope of enquiry by the Indian 
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InSustriel Oommission, a Comnoittse was appo5ntecl by 
tbe Punjab Provincial Industries Commifcljee to exacnine 
and report upon tbe causes of the recent failures in 
financial and industrial enterprises in the Punjab. Their 
report throws much valuable light upon the subject. The 
Committee said : — 

“ All the evidence produced before us inpisted on the want^of 
business knowledge and experience in company promoters, man- 
agers, and stajd at} a primary cause o£ failure. GChere were few 
competent managers, whether of banks or of industrial ccncerns. 
Consequently egregious blunders were made, and some of the so- 
oalled dishonesty seems to us very hke ignorance ; much of it was 
due to anxiety to cloak losses,” 

After deboribing the defects and mistakes of .the 
banks, the Committee aaid : — ^ 

Dest, however, it should be imagined that the state of SwadesM 
banking and industry was altogether rotten, we must hasten to 
point out two relieving features : (a) in the first place the survival 
of the Punjab National Sank showed that a purely Indian 
directorate and stafi were capable of steering a bank through 
oircumstances as trying as ever any financial institution had to 
face ; {b] and again tbe fact that several banks, as the following 
statement shows, have paid in full, and others are likely to pay, 
is evidence that by no means all of the banks were inherently 
unsound,” 

(£ omit tbe statement because I understand that 
much more has been paid up since June 1917, when the 
Committee made their report.) 

The Committee summed up the result of their 
investigation as follows : — 

‘‘Thus, speaking generally, our feeling is that the collapse 
can be referred to two fundamental causes : — 

(i) The inexperience, and the defects of the machinery, 
inevitable to the starting of every new venture ; 

(ii) The lack of palliation or remedial action such as Govern- 
mont Itself, or quasi Government agencies, a Bfcace-supported 
Provincial Bank, might supply/’ 
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Indians need Gcoirernment Support and Education 
in Banking. 

This brief review would, I hope, make ifc clear Lhafe 
there is litble ground for any general diaparagemenfe 
of Indians in the matter of joint-stock banking* It 
«hows that if Indians receive (a) the same sympathy 
and support from the Government which Europeans 
have received through the Presidency Banks and (&) 
if they also receive the necessary measure of edu- 
cation in modern banking, Indians will give as good 
an account of themselves in this branch of impor- 
tant national activity as any other people have 
given. As regards the first, I would strongly recommend 
that the question of a Central State Bank, having 
branches in every Province, should be taken up at an 
early date. The Presidency Banks have rendered inestim- 
able service to Europeans in carrying on trade and 
commerce with India* Tney cannot under their existing 
charter help industries. There has also been a complaint 
that even in matters of such loans as they can advance, 
'and do advance to Europeans, these banks do not easily 
accommodate Indians. This complaint found strong 
expression at Eabcre* The official Committee of Ijahore 
to which reference has been made before, said in their 
report ; — 

** Daring the crisis there was no co-operaiion between the 
Indiau oanks lihemseives, or between them arid English banks, or 
betiwaen them and the old*fashioaed Indian banks. We attach 
peculiar signifioanoe to the statements made by witnesses as co the 
position of the Bank of Bengal. While the fact that the Punjab 
National Bank has been received on the clearing list— only, how- 
ever, after surviving the crisis — shows chat at present good 
relations do exist and that there is future possibility of better, yet 
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the absence of a provincial bank probably meant the dov?nfall of 
sound banks which might have been saved. The Bank of Bengal 
IS too big, not local in its sympathy, ignorant of pcovincial condi- 
tions, and not susceptible to the influence of the Provincial 
Groveruxnent. The Lahore Branch was willing to help and made 
recommendations to Calcutta, but these were rejected with ourt- 
ness, and not even on the deposit of Government paper would the 
Bank of Bengal consent to advance money to the Punjab National 
Bank, 

♦When the Government withdrew the right of issuing 
notes from the Presidency Banks in i860, they agreed to 
help them by allowing the use of public balances. In 
Pinanca Department memorandum of 20Gh December 
1860 to the Bank of Bengal (quoted by Mr, Brunyate at 
page 81 of his “ Account of the Presidency Banka ") the 
extent to which the Government admitted the obligation 
to compensate the Banks for the withdrawal of the right 
of issue was indicated as below : — 

The Bank (of Bengal) cannot be admitted to have any claim, 
as of right co compensation, but they are certainly in a position 
deserving of much consideration and one in which they may 
equitably look for all reasonable support on the part of Govern- 
ment,*' 


Government agreed to compensate them by giving 
them their cash balances without interest, to the extent 
^of 70 lakhs to the Bank of Bengal and 50 lakhs to the 
Banks of Bombay and Madras, In practice the Banks 
have been allowed to enjoy the use of much larger balances 
during the decades that have since passed. But as Mr. 
Brunyate points out in his book at page 99 : — 

“ Long before 1876 the Secretary of State had come to the 
conclusion that the Banks had been suffloiently compensated for 
the loss of their note issue.” 

It is high time therefore that the Government should 
cease to place public balancea with the Presidency Banks 
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and that these halanoeg ’should be kept in a State Bank, 
the beaefits o£ which would be available to a larger 
public. 

Tba proposal for a single “ Bank of India *’ to taka 
"the place filled by the three Presidency Banks was before 
■the Govaramaut between 1860 and 1876. Buts no decision 
was arrived at on the subjaob. The question was taken 
up by the Ejyal Oocnmission on Indian Finance and 
‘^Currency, They expressed no final opinion upon it, but 
recommended that it should betaken up at an early 
date, Tney said in paragraph 222 of their Report : 

'■ “ We regard the question, whatever decision may ulcimately 
'he arrived at upon it, as one of great importance to India, which 
deserves nhe careful and early consideration* of the Scoretary of 
■ State and the Government of India. We think, therefore, that 
they would do well to hold an inquiry iato ic without delay, and 
tio appoint for this purpose a small expert body, representative 
both of official and non-offioial experience, with directions to study 
the whofa questiou m India in oonsulcaoion with the persons and 
bodies primarily incerested, such as the Presidency Banks, and 
either to pronounce definitely against the desirability of the 
• establishment of a State or Central Bank in India at the present 
time or to submit to the authorities a concrete scheme for the 
establishment of such a bank, fully worked out in all its details 
and capable of immediate application. ’’ 

This recommendation waa made in 1914. The 
consideration of it was postponed because of the war. 
I can only express the earnest hope that it will be taken 
up as early as may be practicable. The interest of the 
country demands the early creation of an iugfeitution 
which will at onoo be the central reservoir to which all 
public balances should belong and the central fountain 
which will feed all fruitful national activities throughout 
'4ihe country. 
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Noli the least; importaQi; advaubage of cba establiah- 
TOenfa of a State Bank 'wiil be that adequate facilities 
will be provided for training Indians in banking work. 
The need for such training is obvious. In paragraph 282 
of the Beport my colleagues say : — 

"But there is in India at present a laok of trained bank 
employees, owing to the absence in the past of facilities for oom- 
mercial eduoaston and of any regular system of training Indians 
m banking work, while- the countryfolk do not yet realise 
the advantages to themselves of organised banking. For these 
reasons, the extension of banking m the mofussil has been slow. 
Where, as in the case of the Punjab, no rapid progress was made. 
It was attended with grave risks and followed by disaeter. There 
was mismanagement an the headquarters of the banks, and many 
oi the branches did little bat receive deposits.” 

The opinion of the Lahore Oommititee, which I have 
quoted above, also emphasised the need of promoting a 
knowfege of banking business. Here again I would draw 
attention to the marvellous development of banking in 
Japan. At the time of the Bestoration iu 1868 
" ignorance ooncernig the methods of foreign finance, or 
of banking, or of jointstook companies was universal, 
although Japan was not entirely without some financial 
machinery." “National Fina,poa and economy were both 
in a perilous condition.” “ The Japanese bad not been 
accustomed either to the combination of capital or the 
formation of corporation. They bad undertaken every 
enterprise individually, aud the financial businesses which 
then existed were not in a prosperous condition." “ As 
early as 1870, Mr, HirobumI Jto (afterwards Ptinoe Ibo), 
of the Finance Department, memorialized the Govern- 
ment that the proper management of finance and 
economy was the foundation upon which the State affairs 
must be oonduoted, and that unless sound institutions 
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were established for this purpose oo good admimstrativa> 
xesnlfa sould be attained.” At his suggestioa be waa 
sect in the same year to Amerioa to .study financial 
institutions and their 'working. And as the result of bis 
observations he submitted to the Government the follow- 
ing three propositions > 

“ Eirst, the standard of ontrenoy should be gold ; secondly, 
bonds should be issued for the conversion of the notes ; thirdly 
companies should be established for the purpose of issuing paper 
money.” 

After much discussions of these and certain alter- 
native proposals, regulations were drafted in 1871 and 
promulgated with the sanction of the sovereign for 
organising National Banks. The first National Bank 
was established at Tokyo in 1873, and began busiuess 
in less than ten months. It is not necessary for me 
to trace the history of banking in Japan further than to 
say that there are now five kinds of banks in Japan, 
viewed in relation to the line of business respectively 
followed, viz., (a) Home trade, (6) Boreign commerce, 
(a) Industry, (d) Agriculture and (e) Colonisation ; and 
that in 1913 the total number of these banka was 2,152, 
of which 2,100 represented ordinary and savings banks 
at the end of first half-year, and 52 in number p|^pe- 
oial banks at the end of the years. The paid-up capital 
of these banks amounted in 1913 to 436,188,271 yen, 
the reserve fund to 139,109,917 yen, the total deposits 
to 10,811.884.300. 

In ” Fifty Years of New Japan ” (by Count 
Okuma, Volume I, page 532) Baron Shibusawa, the 
President of the First National Bank, concludes his 
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chapter on fche developments of banking in Japan as 
follows : — 

^ Before concluding this essay the writer cannot refrain from 
expressing his profound satisfaction' at the fact that the small 
spring of banking business, which had been so insignificant 
at the time of the Restoratxony has, by a gradual process of 
accretion, become a broad, navigable river, as it is now, and his 
conviction that this is the result of having followed the example 
of European and American nations, to which the Japanese are 
much indebted. Again the Japanese are very grateful for the 
valuable services of Mr. Alexander Allan Shand, now a Director of 
the Pans Bank, London, who came to Japan at the invitation of 
the Issue Department in 1872, acted as Adviser in banking to that 
Department, wrote valuable books on banking, instructed young 
Japanese in that line and thus paved the way for the development 
of banking business in the country.*’ 

India was far ahead of Japan in 1872. She stands 
far behind Japan to-day. No doubt banking in India 
to-day is far in advance of what if^ was in Japan in 1872. 
But if it is to develop as it shouldi I would recommend 
that the Government of India should do even now what 
the Government of Japan did long ago, viz,t take definite 
steps to impart the best instructions to young Indiana 
in banking through the best teachers it can appoint. 
Even if a State Bank should be alow in coming, the 
Presidency Banka and other banks which receive help 
from Government, should be asked to taka in a few 
Indians — perferably graduates of a Oollega of Oommerce 
~as apprentices for higher training in banking, 

Froyincial Departments of Industries. 

I agree with my colleagues iu recommending the 
creation or development of provincial Departments of 
Industries, subject to the reservations noted below : — 

1. Eeportt paragraph 306 (c), — I think that fche 
control of technical and industrial education should not 
80 
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ba placed under this cJeparfementi but either undpr the 
IDepartnaent of SJduoation or under a ootnmittea jointly 
appointed by the Departnaents of El'laoabioa and Indus- 
tries. In my opinion this arrangemeab will secure 
that both the iheoratical and practical sides of technical 
and industrial education will receive sufficient attention. 

The proposed multifarious other dut'es of the 
Director of Indnstrias will leave him little time to direct 
the work of education. It is contemplated (paragraph 
S31 of the Report) that the Deputy Director should 
inspect ipsbitutions for teobnioai education. It will 
not make for efficiency if the Director is made responsible 
for duties which he will evidently not be able to perform. 

2. Beport, paragraph 807 . — I think that agricultural 
engineering should be under the control of the Director 
of Agricnlture. Agricultural engineering will not be 
confined to " putting in power plant for agricultural 
work.” Ig will include questions relating to drainage 
and irrigation also. These questions are of far greater 
importance than the meobanioal putting in of power 
plant, which can be carried out by the engineering staff 
with no less efficiency if the staff be under the control of 
the Director of Agriculture than if it be under that of 
the Director of Industries. 

3. Beport, paragraph 312 . — I do not think that 
the Director of Industries should be the Secretary to 
Government for commercial and industrial subjects. If 
he is, the object of referring his proposals to the scrutiny 
of the Member in charge of the department will, I fear, 
ba largely defeated in practice. Oonaidaring that the 
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Director will deal with larga iatareats, ife !a deairabla 
that the aoratiny should be real. 

4. Report, paragraph 813. — The salaries which 
have been proposed for the Director and the Deputy 
Director have evidently been proposed from the point of 
view that these officers will be Kuropeans. In my 
opinion the salaries should be fised from the point of 
view that they will be Indians, and it should be provided 
that, if a Earopean is imported from abroad, an extra 
ailowanoe of 25 per cent, above the salary shall be given 
him. I would suggest that the salary of the .Director 
ehbuld be Bs. 1,000 rising to Es. 2,000. 

5. Report, paragraph 814. — The salary of the 
Deputy Director should range from Rs. 500 to Bs. 1,000. 

6. Report, paragraph 317. — ’The salary of Oirola 
Officers should range between Bs. 200 and Bs. 500. 

7. The strength of the staff should be determined 
after the Dtreocot and Board of Industries have been 
appointed and have submitted a definite programme of 
work. 

Imperial Department of Industries 

Report, paragraph 321. — I agree with my colleagues 
in recommending that Industry should have separate 
representation in the Executive Council of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Paragraph 355.— Bat I veahura bo doubt the 
necassisy or desirability of the proposed Indian Indus- 
tries Board. My coliaagaes have described the duties 
for the parformauca of which the Board isi in their 
opinion, needed. They say: — 
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(1) ** The Imperial D&partment of Industries would 
control the admimstration of the various Acts with whtoh 
it is concerned.” — The Membar for Industry, with his 
Seorebariat, will certainly not require a Board to help 
him to do this. 

(2) " (it) would be responsible for the general 
direction, of the accepted industrial policy of the country, 
including technical and industrial education,” — Even 
without any refarenoa to the espaoted devolution of 
power to provincial Govaraments, the Member for 
Industry will not require the asst stance of a member 
of the Board to perform this duty either. The Member 
for Education performs a similar duty in regard to 
education. In paragraph 352 of the Beport my 
colleagues state what they expect to be done under 
this head. They say : — 

“ Under heads 9 and 10 (Enoouragement of industries, advice 
to Local Governments, and industrial and teohnioal education), 
the only expenditure inourced by the imperial department would 
be in respect of the staff of visiting experts, who would work 
directly under th^ appropriate znezabet of the Industries Board. 
Xhe allotment of work among these should be effected by one of 
them, who might be styled Senior Visuor. The inspectors would 
be mainly oonoerned with industrial schools ; the inspeotion on 
behalf of the imperial department of the higher institutions would 
be largely performed by members of the Industries Board and 
other high technical officers.” 

I think the proposal to appoint thaaa " imperial 
visiting experts," entirely lacks justification. They will 
be like ' the fifth wheel of a coach. But however 
that may be, all that members of the Indnstrios Board 
are expected to do in this direction is to inspect "the 
higher institutions.” These institutions will be under 
provincial Governments. They are not likely to suffer 
for want of such " superior.’’ inspection, and the Member 
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for Industry may be expeofced ocoasionally to honour them 
by a visit when ha is out on tour. 

(3) “ The remaining duties of the department would 
consist of the initiation and running of any imperial 
.pioneer and research factories that may he needed " — In 
paragraph 356 my oolleagues say ; — 

“ As instances of expeiimental factories which oould be more 
appropriately started by imperial agency may be cited (a) glass 
works, an acoonnc of the range of experts needed, (b) wood distil- 
lation, which would yield reanlts of very general application and 
should be applied to a number of different species of trees. It 
'Would be for the Indnstnes Board to decide on the best site for the 
factory in each case, and to determine the exact ob|eot of the 
sxperiment which should be placed in charge of a suitable 
specialist ” 

I do not see any reason why both these suggeated 
factories should not be started as provincial under- 
takings m any province where conditions may be consi- 
dered to be suitable for them. But assuming that they 
•may be started as imperial factories, surely the Member 
for Industry, acting on expert opinion and advice, may 
be trusted bo sanction such an experiment without the 
assistance of the proposed Board. 

(4) “ The management of full-scale Government fact- 
ories .'* — Presumably each such factory will have its 
manager or superintendent. When many such have been 
started, the need for appointing a general superintendent 
of snob factories may be considered. Bub a highly-paid 
officer like a member of the proposed Board should not be 
■required in connection with the work. 

(5) The framing of schemes for assisting private 
•enterprise of a class for which an imperial agency would 
^e required ." — The Member for Industry should be trusted 
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to do tbis, when ib beaomes neoassary bo do ib, Ib should 
be lefb geuerallybo bhe provincial Govarnmaats bo assisb 
private eufcarprisa whenever ib maj' be held bo be desira- 
ble. The policy should, in my opioion, be bo avoid' 
creabiug a class of enbarpnse for which an imperial agency 
would be required, 

(6) "The supply of stores '* — For bhis a vary large-— 
perhaps unduly large — sbafiE oonsisbing of a Conbroller 
General, four Deputy Controllers, seven Assistant Con- 
trollers, six Inspectors, 20 Assistant lospeobors, and a 
Supervisor of Stores Contracts is proposed. Ib does not 
seem that any room-is left for work for any member of 
tbe Industries Board here. 

(7) “ The collection and dissemination of commercial 
and industrial mformation ." — For bhis also there is a 
separate highiy-paid Director, and ib is proposed bo give 
him two highly-paid Dapubies for Calcutta and Bombay. 

(8) " And the direction of snoh scientific and techni- 
cal services and departments as come under its control ," — 
Every imperial service and deparbmeub which may be 
constituted will have its appropriate head. With such 
head it should require little direction from outside. Such 
direction and general control as may be desirable can be 
exercised by the Member fbr Industry. 

For all these reasons I think the creation of an 
imperial executive Board of Industries is not necessary. 
In my opinion an advisory Board should be constituted 
here also, as it will be in the provinces. It may oonsisfi 
of members largely elected by the Legislative Council and 
partly nominated by the Governtoenb. This will mean 
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a saving of over 2 lakhs a year in salaries alone. Sab 
nob the least important advantage of dropping the oro- 
posed Board would be that the Member for Industry 
vould nob be left without the charge of any speoifio 
b'anoh of work, as be would be under the proposal of my 
odleagues .(paragraph 323). The difSeulty that my 
ooleagues have felt in recommending where to looata 
the Board of Industries (paragraph 328) strengthens the * 
doibb of its necessity. They say : — “Wo feel compelled to 
recommend that the headquarters of the Board should be 
wibltha Governmenh of India.” They “ fully realise 
fron; the unsatisfactory experience of the past, the 
imperative necessity of keeping the activities of the 
Boarf in close touch with the industrial life of the 
oount-y.” But they think “ that this need vpill be largely 
met hr the fact that the officers oontroIUng ths various 
departnects under it would be working in large indus- 
trial ctntres, while the members themselves would also 
have hid considerable industrial experience and would 
tour regularly.” They have also found it “ difficult to 
select at industrial centra as the headquarters of the 
Board, mthout introducing a bias that might react 
unfavouiably on other centres.” My colleagues therefore 
reoonoilel themselves to the idea that the Indian Indus- 
tries Boaid should be moving up to Simla and down to 
Delhi eve-y year with the Government of India. But 
this does lot seem to me to be a business-like arrange- 
ment. 

Eirection of Cbemica.! Besearch. 

I am dcubtful as to whether the general direction of 
chemical research should be left to the Imperial Depart- 
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menfe of Industries. (Beport, paragraph 324.) In my 
opinion it should be vested io the Faculty of Chemistry, of 
the Chemistry Department of the Imperial Polytechnic 
Institute, which I have reoommeaded. It seems to ms 
anomalous and unsoieotifio to entrust the direction pi 
scientific research to an esscative Government machinery 
like the proposed Imperial Department of Industries. I 
fear that the " distinguisbad chemist " who may be 
attached to the department, will develop in him more and 
more of an executive head and lose more and more of the 
soholar. At present a chemist who has completed an 
investigation is himself responsible for it and fres to 
publish it. In the scheme proposed this freedom vgill be 
taken away from him. The judgment of the Chief 
Chemist will decide whether the result of any particular 
research work may or may not be published. 

This is the age of specialisation. In order to aohieve 
the highest distinction as a scientist, a man mast speoialise 
in some particular branch of soianos. It will be di£&oult 
if not impossible, to find a chemist, who will be equally 
strong in more branches of chemistry. Generally speak- 
ing, the Chief Chemist will not therefore be oompatenb 
to pass final judgment upon research relating to any 
branch other than bis own. Dr. Bose must ha the judge 
Bose. It Would be impossible for a man like 
him to work, when an official however eminent a 
scientist he may be in bis own particular subject, will 
have the power to reject or accept his work. 

In the note submitted to us by Mr. Puran Singh of- 
the Dehra Dun Forest Research Institute, ha has put 
forward a strong argument against research under the 
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^oonirol of an adminiabrabiTe ofidoer. The ooDsideratiODS 
urged by him merib atfceofcion* He says : — 

** (1) Soieatifio and industrial research when carried on by 
Government departments, does not beoom© as popular as it would 
be if it were assooiaced with the Universities. 

“ (2) The work of the University professor, unlike that of the 
Government ofQ.cial, is open to public criticism and valuation not 
only at the hands of laymen but before the other Universities of 
she world. This accounts for the high standard of University 
wprk, a standard whioh it is the pride of the professor to maintain^ 
not only for the sake of his own good name, but for the reputation 
of the University to which he belongs. A Government official, on 
■the other hand, has to keep a limited circle satisfied with his work, 
and his reputation when once made in that oirole, runs little risk 
of neing marred, as he is safe under the protection of his official 
seat. 

** (3) Up to this time in no country whioh encourages scientific 
research has it been possible for any one to aspire tuo the dignity of 
a professor of a University without having first risen through the 
ranks of student and assistant. On the other hand, in this country 
we see young men fresh from Universities appointed direct to res- 
ponsible positions of research and educational work, and the 
stimulus for ever-increasing efiort is in most oases lacking. 

(4) Research work by the agency of a Government depart- 
ment as such does not carry sufficient weight with the scientific 
bodies of the world, 

(5) The research officer should be in the nature of a demo- 
cratic public man rather than a Governmeut official, who is bound 
to become by the very nature of his environment somewhat of an 
autocrat. 

* (6) Many public research institutes that have recently sprung 
country indicate a desire on the part of the people to be 
rid of official control in order to carry on research as independently 
as IS at present done in the Universities of other countries • Though 
the aeaire is thus indicated, yet all work in this direction 
^ waste of energy u there ezists no clearly defined and 
harmonious oo-operation between Government and these private 
institutes. Such institutes are bound to starve finally through 
the lack of the University atmosphere, end the authority and 
aisttinot from control, of the Government at their back* 
The Universities of Tokyo and Kyoto have both the Government 
and, through the Government, the people at their back. 
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** (7) Education when given in colleges run by^a Government 
department such aa those of Agriculture and Eoreats, as distin- 
guished from colleges affiliated to Universities, does not tend to 
efficiency. The teaoher therein is neither properly responsible to 
the students and the public nor to the Government. This zs 
because the Government has no means of judging the ability of 
the professor as such. The fact that no Government selection till 
now has proved a failure m research or in imparting soientiJSc 
education is due to Government having unwittingly lent to them 
an authority and position which causes men of average attain- 
ments to appear as geniuses. 

“ (8) And lastly, it is a fact that no country in the world has 
followed the procedure adopted in this country for organising 
scientific and industrial research. This point is well illustrated 
in a recant number of ‘Nature* by Mr. Hugh Robert* Mill in 
reviewing a note on an enquiry by the Goverment of India into 
the relations between forests and atmosphere and soil moisture. 
He says ' To our mind the method adopted could produce no 
better result than it appears to have done In a scientific problem 
such as was set forth, the only function of the State seems to us 
to be to decide that such an' enquiry shall be narrfpd out at the 
public expense and that every facility for obtaining data shall be 
given by all the departments and all the Governmont couceros, 
local and central. It should then be handed over to a competent 
man of science, set free from all other duties and supplied with 
necessary assistants. His report, when coxnplett^, will be authori- 
tative and epoch-making, if not final, and incidentally his own 
reputation would be made or marred by his handling of the facts. 
The total expense would probably be no greater and the labour of 
many public servants would not be diverted from the work for 
which they were trained. 

‘‘This comment emphasises exactly the point I am attempting 
to bring to your notice, that scientific research must be inde- 
pendent and m the bands of the best possible 

I would therefore recommend that the oontrol of 
research should be left not to the Imperial Department of 
Industries but to the Imperial Polytechnic Institute, if it 
is established, or to a Science Council elected by scientists 
working in the various Univerfcities, Colleges and other 
scientific instifeutions in the country. The Departments 
of Industries, both provincial and imperial, should oora- 
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munioate their suggestions for research to the Institution 
or Ooutioil, and encourage the application of the results 
of researches made to industries so far as they can. 

The Organisation of Soientific and Technical 
Services. The Indian Chemical Service. 

The Imperial Industrial Service. 

In proceeding to discuss the important proposals of 
my colleagues in relation to the subjects noted above, I 
think it necessary bo recall that the Oommission was 
appointed “ to examine and report upon the possibilities 
of further industrial developmeot in India and to submit 
its recommendations with special reference bo the follow- 
ing questions 

“ (a) whether new openings for the profitable employment of 
Indian capital in commerce and industry can be iu^ 
dicaced ; 

(6) whether, and, if so, in what manner, Governmerl t can usa« 
fully give direct encouragement to industrial develop- 
ment — 

(i) hy rendering teohnioal advice more freely available ; 
iit) by the demonstration of the practical possibility on a 
commercial scale of particular industries ; 

(in) by affording, direotly or indirectly, financial assis- 
tance to industrial enterprises ; or 
(w) by any other means which are not incompatible with 
the esisting fiscal policy of the Government of 
India.” 

In concluding the resolution appointing us, the 
Government of India expressed the hope that the Oom- 
mission would “ find it possiblo to place their report iu 
the hands of the Government of India within 12 months 
from the date of its assembling in India.” This as 
well as the terms of our reference would show that we 
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Bra expeoted to make recommendations as to openingB 
for the profitable employment of Indian capioal m com- 
merce and industry, which could be carried out on an 
early date. 

Chapter III of our Report which gives a summary 
of the industrial deficiencies of India, shows how various 
and how great are the openings m which Indian capital 
►can be employed, We say there : — 

“ The liBti of industries which, though their products are 
essential alike in peace and war, are lacking in this country, is 
'lengthy and ominous. Until they are brought into existence on 
an adeq^uate scale, Indian capitalists will, m times of peace, be 
deprived of a number of prodtable enterprises ; whilst in the 
event of a war which renders sea transport impossible, India’s 
^1-important industries will be exported to the risk of stoppage, 
her Qonsumers to great hardship, and her armed forces to the 
greatest possible danger,” 

But as my colleagues say at page 4 of ourEeporrt— 

^Slthough much information of teohnioal and industrial 
value will be found in the evidence of some of the expert 
witnesses ... we have concentrated our attention on 
the machinery which we propose should be set up to efieot 
industrial development generally rather than on the particular 
industries to be improved. This machinery will, we believe, do 
"what is needed for all industries and it would be useless for us to 
attempt to frame detailed recommendations for whioh teohnioal 
^-enquiries by experts are required.” 

With due deference to my colleagues, I think that 
we have concentrated too much atteution on the machi- 
nery which baa been proposed and yet, I fear that, 
-excepting the provincial and imperial Departments of 
Industries, the machinery proposed will not promote 
industrial development as rapidly as the circumstances 
of the situation require. The scientific and technical 
^services whioh they recommended will, on fcheir own 
showing, take some time to organise, the industrial 
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researobes which fehay wish to promote, will bake some 
ime to bear fruit. In my opinion the immediate require- 
ments of the country in the matter of industrial develop- 
ment require the adoption of measures which wiil bear 
fruit more speedily. 

There are two classes of industrial enterprises which, 
can be taken up in this country. The first class, and 
this is by far the larger class, consists of those which can 
be started by the importation of machinery and experts 
as first managers. In this class of work we have to 
imitate and not to initiate. As soon as the Provinicai 
Departments of Industries, wtih their Advisory Boards,, 
have been constituted in the provinces, they should 
decide, with such expert advice as may be neces- 
sary, what industries of this class can be started, 
within the province, and should invite and encour- 
age Indian capitalists by information and technical 
assistance to oganise them. It was the adoption of such 
a course that enabled Germany and Japan to achieve 
rapid industrial development.. Sir Prederick Nicholson 
urged the adoption of this course on us in the following, 
passage in his note: — 

“ Oa the whole, then, 1 consider taaB sae oesi way both for- 
Btacting selected iudustcies in India and for training the fntnte 
managexs is after the fashion of Germany and Japan and other 
countries, for she promoters, whether Government or private, to 
draw liberally on Great Britain, etc., for real experts as first 
managers of any projected industries ; then to select young men, 
preferably men already trained in teobnological institutions, and 
to put them through close, disciplined, industrial and business 
training under these experts till they axe fitted eithex to start on 
their own account or as reliable business managexs to capitalists,”* 
—(Minutes of Evidence, Yol. HI, pages 896-397). 

Mr. Charles Tower also says : — 
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"Inthe-xnanufaioGnie of steelware and of maohinety, GetoiaDy 
ia usually credited, nos without juatioa, with being rather an 
imitator than an initiator. Her great suooest in this line has been 
achieved by the rapidity with which Germany had adopted the 
improvements invented elsewhere .” — (Germany of to-day, Home 
University Iiibrary, page 1S7.) 

This is also the oourea whioh was adoptied by 
.America. Up fao 1860 America had made little progress 
in developing the manufacture of steel. In 1862 Park 
-Srothers and Company imported the biggest crucible 
steel plant of all up to that time, and imported also 
several hundred Uogiish workmen to ensure success. 

• Since bheu the progress of the steel mdustry there 
has been phenomenal, la 1860 the output of pig 
iron ia the States was only 0*8 million tons, and 
-of steel nil ; by 1900 America was producing 13'7 
millions of tons of pig iron and 10*1 of steel, and in 1913 
while the production of pig iron amounted to 10*3 mil- 
lion tons ill the United Kingdom, it amounted to 31 
million tons in the United States. Last but not least, 
we have an eloguent iilastration in India itself of the 
souDdnese of this policy in the success of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Works. The works were organised with the 
advice, and have been carried on under the supervision 
of the best experts imported from abroad, and they have 
been a conspicuous success. This, therefore, is the right 
policy which should be followed in regard to the many 
other industries, the need for which has been pointed out 
in our chapter on the industrial deficienoes of India. 
Eaw materials and labour abound, capital exists and 
only wants organising, the home market is extensive, 
the machinery and tbe expert can be imported, the profits' 
■to she Government and the people wil| be oouaidarable ; 
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all fchati is needed is that fche Go vernmanfc should whole- 
heartedly lend and asaisti Indian capitial in organising 
the indus&rias. 

But to carry put industrial daveloptnenta in this 
wise it is essential, as Mr. H. P. Gibbs,* the General 
Manager of the Tata Hydro-Blaotrio Supply Oompany, 
so well put in his wrfciten evidence before u?, that — 

“ no man should be imported infco India unless he is a recog- 
nised expert in hia particular line. He too should be engaged on 
short-tixne oontraot and made to understand he is being engaged 
and paid to teach our local man just* as muoh as to introduce and 
carry on hia work. The young man irom abroad who is educated 
but luexperieuoed should not be brought to India and allowed to 
get his practice here.” 

The iudusbries which will be so started wiil be 
the best practical schools for training our science 
graduates as recruits for the proposed imperial sorvicas. 

Provision for Scientific Research. 

Tne second class of industries consists of those for 
which some research work is needed. I fully agree with 
my colleagues about the need and value of such research. 
I recognise that, to borrow the language of the Oommittea 
of the Privy Council, “ effective rasearob, particularly in 
its industrial applications, calls increasingly for the 
support and impetus that come from the systematised 
delving of a crops of sappers working intelligently, but 
tinder orders.*" I am therefore not opposed to the idea 
of creating an Indian Chemical Service and an Imperial 
Industrial Service at the right time and under the right 
conditions. But I regret I do not agree with my 
colleagues as to the time when, and the conditions under 
which, these services should be organised. In my 
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opinion onufirsti doty is to create tbe material for these- 
services in this conntry. One important means of doiDg- 
this is tbe strating of indnstries, as I have nrged above, 
under imported experts and placing onr select young caen, 
alteadV trained in teohnologioal institutions, under them. 
The other measures which in my opinion are needed are: — 

(i) that steps should be immediately taken for 
developing the teaching of science and technology 
in cur existing Universities and other collegiate 
institutions, ia) by strengthening their staff and 
e^ipment, and (i) by awarding a sufficiently 
large number of scholarships to encourage the study 
of science and technology at our schools, our colleges 
and our Universities; 

(ii) that an Imperial Polytechnic Institute, 
manned by the most distinguished scientists and 
engineers, whose co-operation we can secure, should 
be established in the country, for imparting the 
highest instruction and training in science and 
technology ; and 

iiii) that the provision of scholarships for study in 
foreign countries should be largely increased to enable 
the most distinguished of our graduates to finish 
their educaticn in the best of foreign institutions. 

The view which I humbly urge here is strongly 
supported by the recommendation made m the 
Interim Kepoit of the Consultative Committee on 
Scholarships for Higher Education,” of which the 
JRight Hon’ble Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland was the 
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Chairman. The Committee was appointed before 
the war in March 1913. The report from- which 
I am going to quote was adopted by it in May 1916. 
In a prefatory note to the Eeport, Sir Selby-Bigge, 
writing on behalf of the Board of Education, said : — 

“ The Board have no need to u?e complimentary phrases to 
convey their estimation of the great value of their work, but on 
this oooasion they may perhaps permit themselves to express their 
appreciation of the broad spine in whioh the report is ^bnoeivad, 
of its forcible exposition of principles, and of the lucid and vigorous 
style in whioh it is written*” 

The recommendations are of such great weight 
and have such a direct bearing on the question I am 
dealing with, that I make no apology for reproduc- 
ing them here : — 

“On the side of science and technology in relation to the 
industries and commerce of the nation, the greatest needs of the 
nacion are ranged by us in order of praoiical priority as follows, 
though their satisfaction should proceed as far as possible contem- 
poraneously and oonourrently. 

“ (129) The first need is the wider recognition, especially by 
employers, of the benefit that can be obtained by the employment 
in industry, agriculture, and commerce, of men trained in soienoa 
— in all grades, but specially for directive and advisory posts A 
great improyement is already seen , but public opinion needs 
further enlightenment. 

“ (130} Secondly, the most useful thing that can be done 
without any increase in the means at present at our disposal is to 
encourage research in existing institutions after graduation. There 
were probably before the war more men and women fitted to be 
trained in research than were secured for this public service. The 
prolongation of scholarships in suitable cases, whioh we recom- 
mend, js one means that is available other means fall within the 
province of the Commutee ot the Privy Council, 

“ (131) Griven a limited amount of money available annually 
the rcsi nerd vi ulci be to essiat existing institutions for training 
in htu iu‘t* %sid to enable them, to improve their equip- 
ment, litctta'.e lb .t attract more highly qualified teachers, 

31 
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introduce new subjects^ of study ; and to establish new places 
of higher technical and scientific instruction where needed, To 
bring existing institutions fully up to national needs a great 
oapital sum and income would be required. But any sum well 
expended, would be useful. However, in view of the needs of the 
nation and the empire, it seems prooable that the larger sum will 
be forthcoming, at whatever aaonfioes in the immediate future, 

*M132) Improved and extended higher secondary education 
is needed. Side by side with this, with the strengthening 
•of Universities and teohnioal schools, and with an inoreasiog 
dexuand^ior scientific workers, an increase in the supply of 
soholars^ps from secondary schools and Universities will be 
required. This should move forward pari passu with other 
•improvements.”— (Pages 69-70). 

This view also receives support from the 
couclasions at which the Committee of the Privy 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Besearch 
■arrived. In their Eeport for the year 1915-16 
<pages 40 and 41), they summarised those conclu- 
sions as follows : — 

“ If we were aeked to state these conditions (that appear to 
US necessary for the success of our work) in the shortest poseible 
ierma we should reply : First, a largely increased supply of 
competent researchers ; secondly, a hearty spirit of co-operation 
among all oonoerned, men of science, men of business, working 
men, professional and scientific sooieties. Univeratties and 
teohnioal colleges. Local Authorities and Government Depart- 
ments. And neither condition will be efieotive without the other, 

“ Before the war the output of the Universities was altogether 
insufdoient to meet even a moderate expansion in the demand for 
research. The annual number of students graduating with First 
and Second Class Honours in science and technology (inoluding 
mathematics) in the Universities of England and Wales before 
the war was only about 530, and of these but a small proporUon 
will have received any serious training %n research We have 
frequently found on inquiry that the number of workers of any 
scientific standing on a given subject of industrial importance is 
very limited, 

“ The responsibility for dealing with the grave situation which 
we anticipate, rests with the education departments of United 
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(kingdom. We shall be able to do soma thing to enoourge a locgee 
period o£ training by the ofiar of researoh studentships and the 
like ; but that will not suffioe. It is useless to offer soholacships if 
competent candidates are not forthooming, and they oaunot be 
forthcoming in sufidoient numbers until a larger number of well 
•eduotated students enter the Universities. That is the problem 
whioh the education departments have to solve, and on the solution 
of which the success of the present movement in our opinion largely 
depends.” 

Recruitment of the Scientific Services. 

For the recruitment of the scientific service, the 
Indian Chemical Service, and others my colleagues 
recommend that ** to the utmost extent possible 
the junior appointments should be made from science 
graduates of the Indian Universities, and that the 
senior and experienced men who will be required to 
initiate and direct research work should be obtained 
on special terms from England, when such are not 
available here” The qualifying clause which I 
have emphaised must be appreciated at its practical 
value. My colleagues recognise that a “ relatively 
small field of selection at present exists in India.” 
They say : — 

As development of soiance teaching at the Universities, and 
opportunities for teohnioal training in India inorease, we believe 
that the necesaitiy for importing specialists will greatly dimmish, 
and that ultimately the services will be mainly filled with ofdGers 
trained in this country.” 

But they say further on that “ it will be some 
years before it will be possible to obtain' t&e full 
■necessary staff in India.” 

They therefore rely for such recruitment mainly 
on E igland. But they recognise that — 
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** there will be similar post-war demands made at home and 
in the dominions for soient’.fio, espeomlly ohemical, experts, whiob 
will render it difdoult to obcam suitable reoiuits from England. 
It is probable, consequently, that salaries higher than the pre- 
war rates will be demanded by suitably qualified experts,” 

Bufi I think that qualified English experts will not be 
available, at any rate in any number for some years even 
for higher salaries than those of the pre-war period. The 
Committee of the Privy Oounoil said in their Seporb for 
1915-16 


“ It is in our view certain that the number of trained resaarob 
workers who will be available at the end of the war will not suffice 
for the demand" that we hope will then exist. We are too apt* to 
forget in this country that with industry as with war, a brilliant 
group of field officers, and even a well-organised general staff, need 
armies of well-trained man in order to produce satisfactory results.’*' 

In view of these facts* it will be wise of us nob to 
xely upon our being able bo indent on Bogiand for the 
senior and experienced men who will be required to 
initiate and direct research work in India.” Besides 
tbougfa they advocated that “senior and experienood* 
man” should be obtained from England, what my 
colleagues have actually proposed is very different from 
it. They have proposed that “ recruits for these services 
—especially chemical services— should be obtained at as 
early an age as possible, preferably not exceeding 25 
years.” They leave no room for doubt as to what they 
mean. They say; — 


We should thus secure the University graduate, who had 
® perhaps two years’ post-graduate work, whether 
Mientifio or praonioal, but would not be oonfirmed in speoi.ahsation. 
•We assume that the requisite degree of specialisation will be eecur- 
ea by adopting a system whereby study leave will be granted at 

S years’ service, when a Stifio 

cfficer should have developed a distinct bent,” 
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Id thoic reooDamendatioQS regarding the reoraitmenb 
She Imperial ladustirial Service also, they say that of 
“ the age of reoruitmecb should not usually ezoead 25 
years,” and that they think it desirable, ‘‘if the young 
engineers whom we propose to recruit are to develop 
into valuable men, that they should be enoouraged after 
about three years' service to taka study leave.” It is 
obvious then that under the scheme proposed by my 
colleagues the man to be recruited from England will not 
be ” senior and esperienoed rpen,” but raw grad nates from 
Universities who will be expected to specialise after 
joining the service in India. Specialisation almost always 
involves delay. If therefore we must taka in only raw 
graduates and remunerate them during the years they 
are qualifying themselves for effective research work, I 
think it is very desirable than we should taka in Indian 
graduates who^a training will be less costly, and who 
will servo the country throughout Ufa, whereas in the 
case of an Eoglish graduate, there will always be 
the apprahensiOQ that ha may leave as for higher 
emoluments elsewhere, . and the certainty that 
will leave the country after the period necessary to qualify 
for a pension, taking away with him the knowiegde and 
experience which he had gained in its service. Having 
regard to ail the considerations which have been urged 
above, I think the idea of recruiting this service from 
England should be abandoned, and that it should be 
decided that it shall be recruited entirely from among 
graduates of the Indian Universities and of the Imperial 
Polytechnic Institute, which I have recommended. 
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My recommendatiion has the further merit of being' 
entirely in oonaonanoe with the recommendationa made 
by the Eoyal Oommission on the Puhlio Services in 
India regarding the recruitment of soientifio and technical 
serviees. Indians have a very sore feeling about the 
imperial Indian services. The importation of experts 
from England for these services has not only unneces- 
sarily increased the cost of these services to India but 
has had the very great disadvantage of preventing 
Indians from being trained for higher work in these 
services, We can never forgsu that so distinguished an 
Indian as Dr. P. 0. Roy did not find admission into the 
Indian Educational Service. We know that though the 
Geological Survey of India has been in existence for 64 
yearS} up to 1913 only three Indians had been appointed 
to the superior service in it. In this connection I put 
the following question to Dr. H. H. Hayden, Director 
of the Geological Survey of India : — 

‘‘ Has the department kept it as an object before it that it 
should train Indiana to qualify themselves for employment m the 
higher grades of the department ? 

And his answer was : — 

“ We have been for many years training men in the subor- 
dinate ranks of the department, but they do not necessarily qualify 
for appointments in the higher grade. Is is always open to them 
to apply for an appointment in that grade ...” 

My Hon'ble colleague Mr. Low then asked Dr. 
Hayden : — 

You have these research scholars, Is it not one of the 
objects of research scholarships, that the scholars, if possible^ 
should qualify themselves for reoruitment to the department 

And the answer was : — 
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" That IS one of the objects of the efforts 'we have made in 
eduoating them in geology in the Presidency College and the 
Calcutta University. I think geological eduoation was initiated in 
Calcutta oy the Geological Survey. We have had more Indians 
in the subordinate nranch of the service.” 

The Tndmn witnesses before the Boyal Commission 
quoted the ooioion of Dr. Oldham, the first head of the 
Geologioal Department, oonserning the fitness of Indians 
for this department, which showed that he had “ the 
most unshaken oonfidenca that with even fair opportuni- 
ties of acquiring such knowledge (that of the physical 
soienoas) many Indians would be found quite oompetent 
to take their place side by side with European assistants 
either on this survey or in many other ways,” and yet 
the evidence before the Eoyal Commission showed 
that competent Indians had found the door of admission 
barred against them and that up to 1913, only three 
Indians had been appointed to the superior service. 

My colleagues say that the ultimate object should 
be to man the services they propose with officers trained 
in this country. Similar language was used in the 
past in relation to other imperial departments. For 
instance, it appears that in the Agricultural Department 
the intiention of the Government of India from the very 
oommenoe.ment was that it should be staffed largely by 
Indians. 

“We adhere firmly,” wrote the Government of India to tha 
Secretary of State in 1910, “ to out frequently declared policy that 
the nervioe (the Agricultural service) should be manned ultimately 
by Indians and that the object to be kept steadily in view is to 
reduce to a minimum the number of experts appointed from 
Slngland and to tram up indigenous talent bo as to enable the 
country to depend on its own tesonroes for the recruitment of its 
agiioultuial stafim the higher branches.” 
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Bat in spibe of this olaar deolaraifcion, the Imperial 
Service has become the monopoly of Europeans, while 
Indians have been confirmed to the Provincial Service, 
The evidence of Dn Harold Mann and of the represen- 
tative membara of the Provincial Service before the Royal 
Oommission showed that many highly qualified Indians, 
several of whom posaaasad European degrees or ex- 
perience, had been unp^ble to find admission into the 
Imperial Service, which had been manned by recruits 
imported from Europe, who, said Dr. Mann, laboured 
under the serious disadvantage that their experience 
related to a system of agriculture, “ which in its 
organization is quite foreign to most parts of India and 
will be for a long time to come.” 

So also with regard to the Imperial Forest Service, 
The Inspeotor^General of Forests stated in his evidence 
before the Royal Commisjsion that 

“ . , • when tha Forest Department was instituted, and 

for a long time afterwards, both the Government of India and 
the Secretary of Snate expressed the opinion that it was a special 
department m which the service of Inmans should be utilised as 
largely as possible ’’ 

Yet from 1891 to 1906 no steps were taken to 
provide for direct recruitment to the Provincial Service* 
and it was laid down in 1912 that candidates for the 
Imperial Forest Service “ must have obtained a degree 
with honours in some branch of natural seieuoe in a 
University of England, Wales or Ireland, or the B, So. 
degree in pure science iu one of the Universities of 
Scotland." At the time the Royal Oommission took 
evidence, the total number of ofiScers in the superior ser- 
vice in the Agricultural, Civil, Veterinary, Forest, Geologi- 
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'oal Survey, Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon Depart- 
ments was 407. Of these only six officers were statutory 
natives of India. 

The Boyal Commission recognised the injustice 
that had been done to Indians in their practical exclusion 
from the scientific and technical services, They express- 
ed the opinion ^that there were no poliGioal grounds 
whatsoever for recruiting the superior staff of such ser- 
vices in Europe, They stated that if the requisite 
technical training were available in India, the necessity 
for indenting on Europe for qualified men would cease 
to exist, and they therefore recommended that “ a 
determined and immediate effort ” should be made to 
bring about conditions which would soon make it possible 
to meet the normal requirements of the aarvioes without 
requisitioning the services of men from abroad. That 
effort remains yet to be made ; and while my colleagues 
have proposed the creation of two more imperial services 
they have recommended that the establishment of the 
Central Chemical Besearoh Institute and ef the Imperial 
Engineering College may wait for an indefinite future. 
These facts, coupled with the experience of the past, 
make me apprehend that, if these two services are created 
on the lines suggested .by my colleagues, the senior 
appointments in them also will for a long time remain 
practically the monopoly of Europeans, and that Indians 
will not only be kept out of their emoluments, but 
also of the opportunities for acquiring high efficiency 
in the subjects with which the services will be 
•concerned. The Boyal Commission recommended that 
with a view to bring about the conditions which 
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^ould soon make ib possible io meeii the normal 
reguirementis of the services without requisitioning 
the services of men from onfcsicle, existing institu- 
tions should be developed or new ones created and 
brought up to the level of the best European insti- 
tutions of a similar character. They recognised “ that 
this V70uld require an initial expenditure of a oouhi- 
derable sum of money,” but they urged that “ the 
outlay would be more than repaid, not only by the 
additional facilities which such institutions would give 
to young men to qualify themselves for direct appoint- 
ment, to the higher branches of the public services, but 
by the oontribation they would make to the industrial 
progress of the country.” These recommendations lend 
strong support to my proposal that a first-class Polyteoh- 
nio Institute should be established in India as one of the 
first measures needed for the industrial development of 
the oountry. At snob an institute provisiou should be 
made for imparting the highest instruction and training 
in all the important branches of science and technology 
and also in commeroe and administration. This will be* 
the best means of creating the army of trained workers 
which is needed for promoting industrial development 
in this extensive empire. The institution of the' pro- 
posed services should wait until this has been done. And 
in the meantime only such appointments should be made' 
in the Departments of Industries as it is absolutely 
necessary to fill. 

The Estimate of Cost. 

The proposals which we have made in the Report show 
that the number of ieohnioally trained men who will be 
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needed to carry on indue trial development and to pro- 
mote the trade and commerce of the country, will be a 
very large one, and that it will grow steadily for soma 
time. It is also certain that public expenditure will 
rise in several directions after the war. These con- 
siderations demand that expenditure should not be 
raised in any department beyond what is actually 
necessary. The salaries which my colleagues have 
proposed for the Imperial, Industrial and the Indian 
Ohemioal Services are largely based upon a con- 
sideration of what is likely to attract Englishmen to the 
senior appointments in the services. If, in view of all 
that I have urged above, the decision should be arrived 
at that these services should be manned by Indians, 
including in that term those Europeans who are statutory 
natives of India, the proposed expenditure would be 
largely reduced. This is no mean consideration and 
should not be ignored, Situated as India is, one cannot 
too often recall the wise remarks of Sir William Hunter, 
made many years ago, that — 

‘‘ If we are to give a reall7 effioient administration to India, 
many servioes must be paid for at lower rates even than at present. 
For those rates are regulated in the higher branches of the ad- 
ministration by the cost of ofSlcers brought from England. You 
cannot worh with imported labour as cheaply as you can with 
native labour and X regard the more extended employment of the 
natives, not only as an act of justice but as a financial necessity 
, . . If we are to govern the Indian people efiSoiently and 

cheaply, we must govern them by means of themselves, and pay 
for the administration at the market rates for native labour,” 

Should this view be accepted, the salaries proposed 
would be reduced by about 80 to 40 per cent. 
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I do nofe atbompti to mako any detailed alterna- 
tive proposals regarding the cost of the sohetne. If any 
of my snggastions commend themselves to Government, 
the details will easily be worked out. 

Speaking generally, 1 would say that a substantial 
part of the expenditure that is proposed for salaries 
should be saved, partly by reducing the number of 
appointments proposed and partly by fixing the salaries 
at the standard which will be suitable for Indian 
graduates and scholars. The expenditure proposed on 
buildings will also, in my opinion, admit of a very 
substantial reduction. Hera again the example of Japan 
affords us guidance. They spend very much less on 
tbeir educational buildings than is spent in India. A 
scheme for the award of scholarships to encourage the 
study of science and teobuology can be best prepared by 
the Education Department. 

As regards grants to Universities, I would recom- 
mend that on an average aa annual grant of a lakh and 
a half should be made to each University for the purpose 
of providing inatrnotion and teaching in aoienee and 
technology, particularly in meofaanioal and electrical 
engineering, applied obamisbry, commerce and agricul- 
ture. A capital grant of about 15 lakhs each should be 
made for the necessary educational buildings and 
residential quarters and for equipment. And lastly, I 
would raoonnmend that, to start with a capital expendi- 
ture of 30 lakhs, and an annual grant of six lakhs a year 
should be sanctioned for an Imperial Polytechnic 
Institute. 
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Conclusion. 

I oancob oonolude this uote better than by endorsing 
the following generous and wise words of Sir f'rederiok 
Nicholson ; — 

“ I beg to record my opinion that in the matter of Indian 
industries we are bound to consider Indian interest firstly, 
secondly and thirdly. — I mean by 'firstly’ that the local raw 
products should be utilised, by ‘ secondly * that industries should 
be introduced, and by ‘ thirdly ’ that the profits of such industry 
should remain in the country. 

If Doaasures for bha industrial development of India 
are taken in this spirit, India will become prosperous 
and strong, and England more prosperous and stronger. 


32 



DELHI CONGRESS PBESIDENTl&L ADDRESS. 

Presidential Address of the Mon. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya delivered at the thirty-third 
Indian National Congress at Delhi on Thursday, 
December 86, 1918. * 

IBkother-Dblegatbs, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

As has often been said the Presidentship of the 
Congress is the highest honour which the people of 
this country can bestow upon any one. It is doubly 
-so when it is conferred a second time* This honour 
is enhanced in the present instance by the fact that 
yon have been pleased to call upon me to guide the 
•deliberations of our great national assembly at a time 
when momentous events which affect India as well 
as the rest Of the civilized world are taking place, 
and when questions of the most far-reaching import- 
ance, which have a direct and immediate bearing 
■on our future, are to be considered by the Congress. 
I am most deeply grateful to yoa for this signal 
mark of your confidence in me. I am also grateful 
i:o my esteemed friend Mr. Vijiaraghava Achariar, 
whom I so much miss in the Imperial Legislative 
Council where his unyielding independence and 
incisive logic made him a source of great strength 
4o the people’s cause, for having retired in my 
favour because his selfless anxiety for the country’s 
•cause, and hig partiality for an old friend led him 
to think that my election would serve that cause 
better at this particular juncture. I sincerely wish 
I could feel that I deserved all this honour and 
confidence. I pray to God that with your generous 
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'Tielp I may prove not unworthy of it, and that our 
deliberations may be such as will redound to our 
credit and the honour and advancement of our 
•country. 

The importance of this session of the Congress 
does not need to be emphasized. We meet to-day 
in this ancient capital of the Indian Empire, hoary 
with all its historic traditions and associations. It 
irresistibly brings to our minds a crowd of thoughts, 
happy and the reverse — of the glories and the vicis- 
•«itudes which our ancient land has known. The 
impulse to dwell upon them is strong, but I will 
not do so at this place. I will dwell here rather 
upon the living present. We are meeting at a time 
when the civilized world is celebrating the happy 
end of the greatest and bloodiest war known to 
history. That end was announced in a memorable 
utterance by the diistinguished Premier of England 
when, addressing the people of Britain, he said : 
■“ You are entitled to rejoice, people of Britain, that 
the Allies, the Dominions and India have won 
a glorious victory. It is the most wonderful victory 
for liberty in the history of the world.” You, too, 
my countrymen, are entitled to rejoice, as yoji have 
actually been rejoicing, that this great victory has 
been won. You are also entitled to feel justly 
proud that our country has played a noble part in 
this great war, and made a magaihcent contribution 
to its glorious end. As His Excellency the Viceroy 
very well said the other day, ” she was early in thh 
field helping to stem the rush of Teutonic hordes 
■and she has been in at the end, and her troops 
largely contributed to the staggering blow in Pales- 
•tine which first caused our foe to totter to his fall.” 
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India had many grievances against England when 
the war broke out But she had not lost faith in 
the Britain’s love of justice and liberty And the 
moment the message of His Majesty the King 
of England and Emperor of India was received 
announcing that he had been competed to draw 
the sword in defence of liberty and of treaty 
rights and obligations, India loyally pnt aside her 
grievances, buried her differences, and her prin- 
ces and people readily identified thenaselves wifh 
the cause which England had taken up, because 
it was the cause of righteousness and liberty. Both 
our national traditions and our national aspirations 
pre-disposed us to that* attitude. In days long past, 
the memory of which is still cherished, our ancestors 
had waged the greatest war recorded in our history 
— the Mahabharat — and sacrificed the entire man- 
hood of the nation to establish “ the triumph of 
righteousness.” And for thirty years we had been 
carrying on a constitutional struggle to obtain some 
measure of power to administer our own affairs. 
Consequently, all classes and communities of our 
people enthusiastically united in giving an assurance 
of unswerving loyalty and unflinching support to 
His Majesty the King-Emperor in the prosecution 
of the war to a successful end. The ruling princes 
and the people of India made what His Majesty wa.s 
pleased lovingly to describe in his gracious message 
of September 14, 1914, as ‘ prodigal offers of their 
lives and treasure in the cause of the realm.’ Let 
us thank G-od that our deeds have been as good as 
onr word We have helped to the full extent of 
the demand made ‘upon us, and more, in men, 
money and material. Both our honoured ruling 
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princes and our peasants have contributed their quota 
of personal service to the war, and both have made 
monev contributions, in numerous instances beyond 
their means. From the day His Majesty’s message 
was received, India urged with one voice that her 
valiant soldiers should be sent to France to be in 
the forefront of the conflict Our late Viceroy, 
Lord Hardinge, who trusted the Indians and who 
was trusted of them, appreciated our proposal and 
with the foresight and courage that distinguished 
him, he despatched Indian troops to France. Both 
India and the Allies owe him gratitude for this act 
of statesmanship Our troops saved the situation 
in France m 1914 and covered themselves with 
glory. 

The full value of the contributions of the princes 
and people of India in money and resources remains 
to be calculated. But we know that it amounts to 
over two hundred millions, or three hundred crores. 
As regards our contributions in men, the ^ Secretary 
of State for India stated the other day in Parliament 
that 1,161,789 Indians had been recruited since the 
war began, and 1,215,338 men bad been sent 
overseas from India, and that of those 101,439 had 
become casualties. These are contributions of which 
we have every reason to be proud. More proud are 
we of the fact that throughout all these four years of 
trial and tribulation, in the face of the extreme 
suffering which the war inflicted upon our people, and 
even when tue sky seeined to be much overcast, 
India remained unshaken equally in her loyalty to 
the King-Emperor and in her resolve to do , her 
utmost to help the Empire till the end. This is 
particularly noteworthy in the case of our Mussalmaa 
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brethren. Every one knows how deep are their* 
religious sentiments towards Turkey, and how 
profound their concern in everything that affecta 
her. When, therefore, unfortunately, Turkey was 
persuaded by the Central Powers to join them 
against our King-Emperor and his Allies, the feelings 
of our Mahomedan brethren were put to the sorest 
test. No thoiaghtful Mahomedan could be indifferent 
to the fate which might overtake Turkey. But it 
must to-day be a source of the sincerest satisfaction ta 
every Indian Mahomedan who loves his country and 
community, that the community did not at any time 
allow its religious sentiments to overpower its sense 
of duty to the King and to the Motherland and that 
it remained firm in its support of the cause of the, 
Empire. This is a fact of great moment in the 
history of our country. It is a matter for sincere 
thankfulness and congratulations to all our fellow- 
subjects and ourselves. 

Before we proceed further, let me ask you, men 
and women of all faiths, whom it is my privilege at 
this moment to address, and who worship our one 
common God under different names and in diverse 
ways, to join in offering Him our humble and 
profound thanks that the war has come to a happy 
end, .and in praying it may prove to be the pre- 
cursor of a lasting, just and universal peace. Let 
me next, on your behalf and on mine, offer our 
loyal greetings and dutiful congratulations to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor on the happy ter- 
mination of the war. It gives us Indians parti- 
cular satisfaction to think that while the despotic 
monarchs of other lands have disappeared, onp- 
noble King-Emperor, exercising his beneficenfc 
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power in consonance with the constitution of the 
country and the will of his people, sits even more 
firm in the afieotions of the people than before. 
We also offer our cordial congratulation to our 
fellow-subjects of the United Kingdom, and their 
sturdy children in the Dominions overseas, on the 
glorious result of their great efforts and sacrifices 
in the cause of liberty and right. If England 
had not joined the war and thrown- her whole 
strength and resources into the fight, like Belgium, 
Erance would long ago have been compelled to 
give up the fight, and G-ermany’s ambitions would 
have been realized. Great have been the sacrifices 
England has made. But greater therefore is the 
glory she has won. I am sure you also wish to 
offer your cordial congratulations to the noble 
people of Prance, who have won imperishable 
glory by sustaining the most splendid fight against 
tremendous odds in defence of their great land 
of liberty, equality and fraternity. We watched 
their struggle with the deepest sympathy and with 
the sincerest admiration ; and it is a matter of 
particular pride and gratification to us to think 
that our Indian Expeditionary Force was able to 
reach France in the nick of time to be of help 
to them and to save the cause both of the Allies 
and of civilization in the fearful struggle of 1914- 
15. Lastly, we must offer our thanks and con- 
gratulations to the great people of America whose 
unselfish entry into the war, involving -all the 
tremendous sacrifice of men and money it did, 
was the finest tribute to the righteous character 
of the war which the Allies had been waging, as 
wrell as the greatest contribution to the cause of 
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liberty and justice. Humanity owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to America for the decisive part which 
she has played under the wise and fiirm guidance of 
its noble President in the overthrow of German 
militarism. Adopting the words of the President : 
‘‘ We must all thank God with the deepest gratitude 
that the Americans came in into the lines of battle 
just at the critical moment when the whole fate of 
the world seemed to hang in the balance, and threw 
their fresh strength into the ranks of freedom in 
time to turn the whole tide and sweep off the fateful 
struggle.” It is our privilege and our pride to send 
our congratulations to the people of . those great 
nations because our soldiers fought on the same 
side with them on the battlefields of France and 
Flanders, and thereby established between them 
and us a comradeship in a righteous cause which 
we fervently hope will be the basis of lasting 
friendship between us. 

THE HAND OF FROVIDBNOB IN THB WAB. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, to my mind the hand 
of Providence is clearly discernible both in the 
development of this war and its termination. The 
world, and particularly the European world, needed 
a correction and a change. It had been too much 
given up to materialism and had been too much 
estranged from spiritual considerations. It had 
floated .the principle that righteousness exaltetn a 
nation. In spite of the vaunted civilization of 
Europe some of its nations have been living in a 
state of international anarchy and their relations to 
one another and to the outer world turned upon 
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force. They have been dominated by an over- 
powering passion for wealth and power, and in their 
mad pursuit of it have trampled upon the rights and 
liberties of weaker states and peoples. Spain, 
Austria and France each sought the mastery of 
Europe in the past. G-ermany/ attempted it now. 
England has not, since the fifteenth century, attacked 
the independence of any European State, but has 
befriended them when they have been threatened by 
their more powerful neighbours. But she too has 
followed a different policy in Asia and Africa. Baring 
the last half century only, she has waged wars to 
annex Egypt, the Soudan, the South African 
Bepublics, and Burma, besides several other minor 
wars. There have been great quarrels among the 
nations of Europe about markets and colonial posses- 
sions. There have been contentions between F ranee 
and Germany, for the control of Morocco, between 
Russia and Austria for the control of the Bal- 
kans between Germany and the other cowers for 
the control of Turkey. These great rivalries 
among them have led them to live in constant 
fear of war, and ever to keep themselves prepared 
for It. The earth has been groaning under the 
burden of big battalions and armaments. There 
have been treaties and alliances, but they were 
entered into to keep up the balance of power among 
them The determining factor in international 
relations has been force. Any nation which wished to 
attack another could do so with impunity if it 
made itself superior to that other in brute force. 
England had, by a long course of events, gained 
the highest position and power among the nations 
of Enrope. She naturally wanted to maintain it at 
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all costs. Her younger sister Germany became 
jealous of her and was fbred with the ambition to 
outshine her. For decades past she pursued a 
systematic policy of national development — military, 
naval, industrial, .economic — with the object of 
striking a blow for world-power. She converted a 
whole nation into a wonderfully well-organized, 
disciplined and equipped army. It is difficult to 
imagine how any nation can prepare itself better to 
carry everything before it by force than did 
Germany. She wantonly broke the peace of the- 
world when she thought it was most advantageous 
for her to do so. Her force was strengthened by 
the forces of her stubborn Allies. On the other 
side were arrayed the forces of the Allies, 
English, French, Eussian, Italian, the people of 
the Dominions and of India. It is difficult to 
imagine a stronger array of forces on either side than 
there actually was in this war. If diplomacy had 
not led Hussia to fail the Allies, they might probably 
have succeeded earlier. But the purpose of the war 
would not have been served in that way. The war 
therefore went on. in its grim horror. A few months 
before the termination of hostilities it seemed as if 
the Germans were going to succeed. The hearts of 
France and England and the rest of the allied world 
trembled with fear that in spite of all the combined 
effort of the Allies and all the sacrifices which they 
had undergone for four years, the Germans were 
going to succeed in their wicked ambition.^But they 
were not to succeed because they were in the wrong. 
Providence had decreed that the .^llies would 
^cceed because they were in the right. But- 
Providence did not yet bless their efforts for they 
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had still to learn that the laws df Karma are- 
inexorable, that 

* Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Onr fatal shadows walked by ns still. ’ 

Many of the Allies also had too often in the past 
acted on the evil principle that might is right, and 
not all of them perhaps were yet prepared to act in 
their dealings with all nations and peoples on the. 
principle that right is might. 

At the Special Service of penitence and humble 
prayer held on the third anniversary of the war, the 
high souled Lord Bishop of Calcutta dwelt upon the 
fact that time and again the Allies had been held, 
back from victory by circumstances which were not 
or could not be expected. And His Lordship said : 
“ What was G-od saying all this while to our nation 
and Empire ? ‘ You must change, you must change, 

before I can give you victory.’ ‘You must change’ 
is addressed to the nation as a whole and to all the 
individuals of it. The United States of America 
joined with us, and their adhesion makes the con- 
tinuation of the war certain. Thus our nation is 
granted another chance to change itself. The same 
divine demand is reiterated ‘ you must change before 
I can give you victory.’” 

It was the evident purpose of Providence that the 
powerful nations of the world should undergo a 
moral rebirth and not only that this war should re- 
establish the principle that right is might, but that 
international anarchy should be ended and the war- 
ring nations of the world should agree to establish 
a moral order and a permanent arrangement among 
them to ensure just and fair dealings with one* 
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another and the rest of the human family in the 
future. For the aeoomplishment of this purpose it 
was necessary that the war should not end until 
A.merica joined it and until the nations agreed to 
the peace proposals which were to be the basis of 
this order. It was therefore only when they had so 
agreed that Providence enabled America to come in 
an toe critical moment to help the Allies and to 
turn the scale against Germany. 

This is not a matter of mere inference and 
argument, Presidenn Wilson has distinctly said 
that America did not come into the war merely to 
win it. As he put it, she came to be “ instnr- 
mental m establishing peace secure against the vio- 
lence of irresponsible monarchs and the ambitions of 
military coteries and make ready for a new order, 
for new foundations of justice and fair dealing.” 
“We are about to give order and organization,” said 
the great American who has evidently been appoint- 
ed by God to be the masBer-tnason in building his 
new temple of international justice ; “ we are about 
to give order and organization to the peace not only 
for ourselves but for other peoples of the world as 
well, as far as they will suffer us to serve them. ■ It 
is international justice we seek, not domestic safety.” 
He had outlined the basis of peace- The allied 
Governments had accepted his proposals at once ; 
the Central Powers when they could not help doing 
it. And he is now at the Conference at Pari.s to 
help in the settlement of peace. As he recently 
said; “Peace settlements which are now to be 
agreed unon are of trauscendHnt importance to ns 
and to the rest of the world. The gallant men of 
our forces on land and sea have consciously fought 
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for the ideals of their country. I have sought to 
express these ideals and they have been accepted by 
statesmen as substance of their own thought and 
purpose. As the Associated G-overnments have 
accepted them, I owe it to them to see to it so far 
as in me lies that no false or mistaken interpretation 
is put upon them, and no possible effort omitted to 
realize them. It is now duty to play luy full 
part in making good what they offered their- lives 
and blood to obtain.” 

THE IDEALS OP AMERICA. 

Now what are the ideals that Amercia has 
fought for? President Wilson stated them in 
the clearest terms in his memorable address to 
Congress on«,the 9tn of January last. It is neces- 
sary to recall them to mind. He said : — “The 
way of conquest and aggrandisement and secret 
understanding is past. We entered the war in 
consequence of the violations of right which touched 
us to the quick, and made our life impossibie 
unless they were corrected and we would be secure 
against their recurrence. We toerefore demand 
that the world should be made safe and fit to live in. 
All peoples of the world are in efect partners in 
this interest. Therefore programme of the world’s 
peace is our programme.” He then enumerated his 
now famous fourteen points. Briefly these were : — 

(1) Open covenants of peace openly arrived at 
without any secret diplomacy ; (2) the freedom of 
the seas subject to certain international conditions ; 
(3) removal of all economic barriers and equality of 
trade conditions among all peoples consenting to the 
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peace and associating for its maintenance ; (4) 
national armaments to be reduced to the lowest 
point consistent with domestic safety ; (5) free, 
open-minded and absolutely impartial adjustment 
of all colonial claims based on the strict 
observance of the principle that in determining 
such questions the sovereignty and interests 
of the populations concerned must have equal 
weight with the equitable claims of the Govern- 
ment whose title is to be determined ; (6) the 
evacuation of all Eussian territory and the securing 
to her of unhampered and unembarrassed opportu- 
nity for independent determination of her own 
political development and national policy; (7) the 
evacuation of all Belgium and the complete restora- 
tion of her sovereignty ; (8) the evacuation of all 

occupied French territories and the restoration of 
-Alsace-Lorraine; (9) the readjustment of the frontiers 
of Italy along clearly recognizable lines of nationa- 
lity ; (10) securing to Austria-Hungary opportuni- 
ties for autonomous development ; (11) the settle- 

ment of the disputes of the Balkan States by 
mutual agreement and international guarantees 
of their political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity ; (12) securing sovereignty 

to Turkey over the Turkish portions of the 
present Ottoman Empire, but assuring security 
of life and autonomous development to other 
nationalities now under Turkish rule ; (13) the 
creation of an independent Polish State with 
international guarantees of political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity and ; (14) the 
formation of a general association of nations under 
specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual 
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.gaarantees of political independence and tercitorial 
integrity for great and small states alike. 

President Wilson concluded his message to 
Congress with the following summary of the ideals 
of America “ An evident principle runs through 
like whole programme I have outlined. It is the 
principle of justice to all peoples and nationalities 
and their right to live on equal terms of liberty and 
safety with one another. Unless this principle 
be made its foundation, no part of the structure 
of international justice can stand. The people of 
•the United States could act upon no other principle ; 
and in vindication of this principle they are ready 
to devote their lives and honour and everything 
they possess. The moral climax of this culminating 
war for human liberty has come, and they are ready 
to put their own strength, their own highest 
purpose, their own integrity and devotion to the 
test ” 

These noble sentiments are worthy of the great 
•people of America and are, I am sure, they have 
filled all lovers of right and liberty with gratitude 
and the hope of a better world. There have been 
attempts made before this to have international 
disputes settled by arbitration. There have been 
organisations made for preventing wars and pre- 
serving peace among nations. But never before in 
the known history of the world has there been such 
a great attempt at establishing new foundations of 
justice and fair dealings among the nations 
of the earth and at forming a world-wide organi- 
zation to carry out the scheme. The great 
war was needed to bring this about. The fact that 
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three snch liberty loving nations as Great Braitin, 
France and Anaerica are nnited m purpose to give 
effect to these proposals, and that Germany, Eussia 
and all the other nations concerned have accepted 
thetn, is a matter for most sincere thanksgiving and 
congratulation. If the proposals are carried out, as 
we must all hope and pray they will be, they will 
go far to establish a reign of righteousness among 
nations and usher a new era of peace on earth 
■and good-will among men. If this comes about, 
the enormous sacrifices of life and treasure which 
the war has entailed will have been made to good 
purpose. I am sure,' my countrymen, that you who 
are the inheritors of great spiritual civilizations, 
most heartily and reverently welcome these propo- 
sals and that you will be willing to undergo any 
sacrifices to give them your cordial support. I 
would suggest that as representatives of one-fifth of 
the human-raoe and of this great and ancient land, 
we should send to the gentlemen who are engaged 
in this holy task at Paris, our respectful good-wishes 
and our fervent prayers for the success ot their noble 
undertaking. I venture to suggest that we may also 
convey to them an humble expression of our 
willingness to contribute whatever lies in our power 
to the success of the scheme. We may assure t.hgTn 
that thousands of our young men will gladly and 
gratefully enrol as Soldiers of God in any international 
organization that may be formed to support the 
proposed League of Nations. 

INDIA and the peace OONEBKENOB. 

You will remember, Ladies and Gentlemen, that 
when speaking of our contributions to the war. 
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Mr. liloyd G-eorge had promised that India’s 
necessities would not be forgotten when the Peace 
Conference was reached. We are thankful to him 
and to the British Cabinet generally for having 
recognised the justice of India’s claim to be repre- 
sented at the Conference. We are also thankful 
that the Government have appointed an Indian — our 
distinguished countryman — Sir. S. P.' Sinha, to 
represent her at the Conference. But he has been 
appointed by the Government of India without any 
reference to the public. As he has been So appoint- 
ed,- presumably he will represent at the Conference 
views which are in consonance with the views of 
that Government. It may be that those views will 
be in agreement with the views of the Indian public, 
or it may not be so. We do not know what are 
the oqjp.ditions under which Sir S. P. Sinha has 
been appointed, or what instructions the Government 
of India have given him. Unfortunately the Govern- 
ment of India are not yet responsible to the Indian 
public ; and, as matters stand, there often is a great 
divergence of views between them and the public of 
India. This being so, one may be allowed to say, 
without any reflection against my esteemed friend 
Sir S. P. Sinha, that it would have been more in 
consonance with the spirit and aim of the Conference 
and also in keeping with the proposals of constitutional 
reform which contemplate the appointment of minis- 
ters from among the elected members of the Councils 
if the Government bad seen their way to ask the 
Congress and the Muslim League which they know 
were going to meet here this week, or the elected 
members of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, to recommend an Indian or Indians for- 
S3 
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appointment by the Government as India’s repre- 
sentatives at the Conference. In view of the fact 
that Canada is going to have as mahy as six repre- 
sentatives, ib need not have been apprehended that 
a request that India should be allowed to have more 
than one representative would be regarded as unrea- 
sonable. There is a widespread opinion in the 
country that something like this should have been 
done. This view is' not urged because of any delusion 
that the proposals for constitutional reform relating 
to India will be discussed at the Peace Conference. 
I suppose everyone understands that they will be 
discussed in the British Parliament. But it is urged 
because of the belief that the principles, and even 
some of the concrete proposals, which will be 
discussed and settled at the Peace Conference, 
will have a great, direct and indirect bearing on the 
interests of our country. This cannot be disputed. 
If it were not so, there would have been little mean- 
ing in appointing an Indian to represent “India’s 
necessities ’’ at the Peace Conference. I am glad 
that His Highness 'the Maharaja Sahib of Bikaneer 
will be there to represent the views of the Indian 
States and Ealing Princes, whose steadfast loyalty to 
and support of the King-Emperor during this war has 
been often times of greater value than their liberal 
■contributions, in men and money alone. But it will 
xemain a matter for regret that British India will 
not be represented at this great Conference by a 
person appointed by the Government on the recom- 
mendation I of Ithe elected representatives Tof the 
■people. 
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INDIA’S POSITION. 

India occupies at present an anomalous and 
•unhappy position. The people of India, Hindus, 
Mussalmans, Parsis and Christians, are the in- 
heritors of great and ancient civilizations. About 
a hundred and fifty years ago, the whole of 
India was under the rule of Indians. At that 
time she was passing through obe of those periods 
of decay and internal disorder which are not 
unknown in the history of other nations. By an 
extraordinary combination of circumstances, which 
had tneir origin in the conditmns then prevailing, 
India came to be placed under the rule of a people 
living SIX thousand miles beyond the seas and stran- 
gers to Indians in race, religion and civilization. 
As has often been said, India was never conquered 
by the English m the literal sense of the term. The 
English became the paramount power in India by a 
series of events carried on by the help of Indian 
soldiers and Indian allies. The people supported 
them and welcomed them because they promoted 
order and peace and introduced justice and good admi- 
nistration. In the early days of British rule in India, 
English statesmen regarded it as of a temporary 
character. Tney oleariy said that it was their duty 
to so administer India as to help her to take up her 
own government and to administer it in her own 
fashion. But as time rolled on and vested interests 
grew up and became strong a contrary spirit canae 
to dominate British policy in India. The adminis- 
tration came to be conducted less and less in a 
manner conducive to the development of the people 
as a nation and more and more so as to perpetuate 
their subjection. Indians noted it and protested. 
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against it. Many large-hearted Englishmen' 
deplored it. Eoreign critics also noted the fact. 
An eminfent Frenchman, M. Chailey, wrote in his 
hook published a few years ago : ‘ Had England 
taken as a motto ‘India for the Indians,’ had she 
continued following the idea of Elphinstone and 
Malcolm to consider her rule as temporary, she 
might, without inconsistency, grant to the national 
party gradual and increasing concessions which 
in time would give entire autonomy to the 
Indians, but that is not now her aim.” For 
half a century and more Indians and liberal-minded 
Englishmen had been urging England to adopt the 
policy of India for the Indians, to Indianise the 
administration and to give power and opportunity 
to Indians to administer tfaeir own affairs. Thirty 
years before the war the Indian National Congress 
came into existence and it had ever since its birth 
urged that a fair measure of self-government should 
be given to the people. The scheme of reform which 
the Congress put forward in 1886 was calculated to 
secure them such power, but they have not got it 
till now. Since 1908 we had specially stated that 
Self-Government on colonial lines was our goal. 

I draw attention to these facts so that it may be 
remembered that we had been pressing for a recog- 
nition of our right to self-government long before 
the war. It is not the war, its events, and its re- 
sults that have led us to ask for self-government 
for the first time. Even if the war did not come, 
our claim to it should have been granted long 
ago as a mere matter of right and simple 
Justice. The war no doubt came to help us. 
iThe contributions which we were able to make 
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Tjrongbt about a happy change in the angle of vision 
of English statesmen. In December, 1916, our two 
great national institutions, the Congress and the 
Muslim League, that is to sav, the representatives 
of thinking India, jointly put forward a well- 
considered, moderate scheme of reform which would 
have given to the people a substantial measure of 
self-government. It is an open secret now that the 
response which the Government of India suggested 
to tnis demand was so poor and inadequate that 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain returned the proposals and 
suggested the 'preparation of a more liberal measure 
which would give some responsibility to the people. 
In the meantime, agitation in support of the 
Congress-League scheme was growing. The Exe- 
cutive Governments in India, Imperial and 
f^rovincial, were generally strongly opposed to the 
proposals, many of them showed this opposition by 
trying to suppress the agitation by orders of intern- 
ment under the Defence of India Act- and in other 
ways, and created much unnecessary tension in 
public feeling. On the other hand, besides the 
Indians there were Englishmen, and English women 
who urged that the promise of self-government 
should not be delayed. That high-souled English- 
man, the Lord Bishop of Calcntta, said in the course 
of the service to which reference has been made 
before ; “ We must now look at our paramount 
position in the light of our new war ideals. The 
British rule in India must aim at giving India 
opportnnities of self-development according to the 
natural bent of its peoples. With this in view the 
first object of its rulers must be to train Indiana in 
self-government. If we turn away from any such 
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application of our principles to this country it is hui 
hypocrisy to come before Grod with the plea that 
our cause is the cause of liberty.” The situation 
rendered an early announcement of the intentions 
of Government necessary. It was in this state of 
affairs that the Secretary of State for India made 
the now famous declaration of the 20th August, 
1917, in which he definitely stated that the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realization of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire was the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government and that they had decided that 
substantial steps in this direction should bh taken as 
soon as possible. 

It was a momentous utterance. But it was un- 
necessarily cautious and cold. We did not like all 
the qualifying conditions with which it was weigh- 
ed, But we looked at it as a whole. It promised 
that substantial steps in the direction of the goal of 
responsible government in India would be taken as 
soon as possible, and that His Majesty’s Government 
had decided that, accepting the Viceroy’s invi- 
tation, the Secretary of State should shortly visit 
India to .consider what those steps should be 
and to receive suggestions of representative bodies 
and others regarding them. It also promised 
that ample opportunity would be afforded for public 
discussion of the proposals which wonld be sub- 
mitted in due course to Parliament. We therefore 
welcomed the announcement and were grateful for 
it. Though dissatisfied with its many qualifying 
conditions, in the circumstances then existing, we- 
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accepted it "with hope and gratitude. Mr. Montagu 
came to India with a depatation of distinguished 
men. Taking the announcement of the 20th August 
as laying down the terms of their reference, he and 
Lord Chelmsford elaborated proposals as to the first 
substantial steps which should be taken to give effect 
to the policy enunciated in it. The limitations of the 
announcement naturally had their effect in determin- 
ing the nature and extent of their pronosals. These 
proposals have now been before the public for several 
months. They have been variously criticised by 
various bodies. On the first publication of the pro- 
posals, while some of our prominent public men 
gave them a cordial welcome, others condemned 
them as unsatisfactory and disappointing. Some 
urged their total rejection. The Congress-League 
Scheme which had been put forward with the unani- 
mous support of the public men of the country was 
calculated to transfer control to the representatives 
of the people, both in the Provincial Governments 
and, subject to certain reservations, in the Govern- 
ment of India. The official Scheme proposed a 
limited measure of control in the Provincial Govern- 
ments and absolutely none over the Imperial 
Government. The official proposals thus fell very 
short of the Congress-League Scheme. They were, 
therefore, generally regarded as inadec[uate. It tvas 
clear that while acknowledging that the proposals 
constituted an advance on existing conditions in- 
certain directions, the bulk of public opinion in India 
was not satisfied with the Scheme as it stood. 
Almost everybody wanted more or less important 
modifications and improvements in the Scheme. 
But the Scheme proposed the introduction of a 
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cextSiin. uaeaisaxe of responsible government in tlie 
Provincial Governments, and was in this respect 
more in conformity with the announcement of the 
20th August than the Congress-League Scheme, and 
many of us urged that the official proposals should 
be accepted subjeoii to the necessary modifications 
and improvements. This view found general 
acceptance in the country. 

When the Special Cohgress met at Bombay, it 
was apprehended in some quarters that the opinions 
of those who were in favour of insisting upon the 
acceptance of the Congress-League Scheme and the 
rejection of the official proposals, might prevail at 
the Congress. But the proceedings of the Congress 
lent no support to these apprehensions. While tne 
Congress made its acknowledgments to Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford for the earnest attempt to 
inaugurate a system of responsible government in 
India, it made it clear that it regarded the proposals 
as they stood as unsatisfactory and disappointing. 
At the same time it recognised that th‘e official 
scheme was technically more in consonance with the 
announcement of August 20th, and it therefore 
decided to accept that scheme in its outline and to 
urge modifications and improvements consistent 
with the outlinewtiich, inits opinion, were absolutely 
necessary to make it a substantial first step towards 
responsible government in India, that is, both in the 
Central and Provincial Governments. The All-India 
Moslem League also adopted the same view. Two 
months after a Conference organized by those of 
our prominent public men who had more cordially 
welcomed tbe proposals of reform than the great bulk 
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of the public, met at Bombay. They too agreed 
with the Congress and the League in asking for 
certain essential^ modifications and improvements in 
the Scheme. It has thus become as clear as noon- 
day light that enlightened Indian pablic opinion is 
unanimous in urging that the principle of responsible 
government should be introduced intne Government 
of India simultaneously with a similar reform in 
the Provinces, and that there should be a division 
of functions in the Central Government into 
reserved and transferred as a part of the 
first instalment of reforms. It is unanimous 
in urging fiscal freedom for India, It is unanimous 
in urging that half the number of the 
members of the Council of State should be elected. 
It is unanimous in urging that Indians should con- 
stitute one- half of the Executive Government of India. 
It IS unanimous in asking that the popular houses 
should elect their presidents and vice-presidents. It 
is unanimous in requiring that the elective majority 
should be four-fifths; and that the reserved list 
should be as small and the transferred list as large 
as possible. It is unanimous in asking that Ministers 
should be placed on a footing of perfect equality 
with the members of the Executive Council. It is 
unanimous in asking for a complete separation of 
judicial from executive functions. It is unanimous 
in urging that 50 per cent, of the posts in the Indian 
■Civil Service, and to start withj 25 per cent, of the 
King’s Commissions in the army, should be secured 
to Indians and that adequate provision for training 
them should be made in the country itself. It is 
unanimous in urging that the ordinary constitutional 
rights, such as freedom of the press and public 
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meetings and open judicial trials, should be safe- 
guarded, though there is a difference of opinion about 
the methods suggested to secure the end. I have 
not attempted an exhaustive enumeration. My 
object here is to show that there is, notwithstanding 
differences over unimportant matters and notwith- 
standing all that we hear of divisions and parties, 
practical unanimity in the country about the most 
essential changes and improvements which are need- 
ed in the proposals of reform. I will not anticipate 
your decisions. It is for you to decide whether in 
view of the events which have taken place since 
the Congress met you will reconsider any or 
all of the matters which were considered by the 
Special Congress, or whether you will let its deci- 
sions stand as they are. Considering how grave 
and momentous are the issues involved, I would 
re-consider them and welcome any suggestions 
wjhich would improve them. Since the Congress 
met, events have taken place which would obvi- 
ously justify such a course. As a mere illustra- 
tion, I draw attention to one. In the resolution 
relating to the Provincial Government, while 
holding that the people are ripe for the introduction 
of full provincial autonomy, the Congress said it was 
yet prepared, with a view to facilitating the passage 
of the Eeforms, to leave the departments of law, 
police and justice (prisons excepted) in the hands of 
the Executive Government for a period of six years. 
Since this resolution was passed the Functions 
Committee as well as the Franchise Committee 
has already visited several Provinces, and in two of 
the major Provinces it has been urged that full 
provincial autonomy should be granted there at 
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once, namely, the United Provinces and Bombay, 
in the former by the Provincial Congress Committee, 
and in the latter by the non-ofidcial members of the 
Bombay Legislative Cotincil, among vphom are 
such esteemed gentlemen of known moderate views 
as the Hon’ble Mr. Gokuldas Parekh. We may 
assume that Bengal and Madras also will demand 
full provincial autonomy. In view of these facts 
the resolutions of the Congress on the subject may 
well be re-considered. 

INDIA AND THE RESULTS OE THE WAR. 

But by far the most important event which has 
taken place since the Congress met is the happy 
termination of the war. In concluding their Eeport 
on Indian Constitutional Eeforms Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford said : “ If anything could enhance 
the sense of responsibility under which our 
recommendations are made in a matter fraught 
with consequences so immense, it would be the 
knowledge that even as we bring our report to an 
end far greater issues still hang m the balance upon 
battle-fields of Prance. It is there and not in Delhi 
or Whitehall that the ultimate decision of India’s 
future will be taken.” Happily for India and the 
rest of the civilized world that decision has now 
been taken. It was announced in the memorable 
uttecance of the Premier referred to before, in which 
he said ; “ You are entitled to rejoice, people of Bri- 
tain, that the Allies, Dominions and India have 
won a glorioTjs victory. It is the most wonderful 
victory for liberty in the history of the world.” How 
does this great event affect our position ? How far 
is India going to share the fruits of the glorious^ 
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victory to which it has been her privilege to contri- 
bute ? It is highly encouraging in this connection 
to remember how generous has been the apprecia- 
tion expressed by the distinguished Premier and 
other statesmen of Great Britain of the services of 
India to the war. Let me recall a few of their 
ntierances. Speaking in September, 1914, Mr. 
Asquith, the then Prime Minister of England, said : 
“We welcome with appreciation and affection India’s 
preferred aid in the Empire which knows no dis- 
tinction of race or dags, where all alike are subjects 
of the King-Emperor and are joint and equal custo- 
dians of her common interest and fortunes. We 
hail with profound and heartfelt gratitude their 
association side by side and shoulder to shoulder 
with the Home and Dominion troops under a flag 
which is a symbol to all of the unity that the world 
in arms cannot dissever or dissolve.” Mr. Bonar 
Law said; “I do not think we f ally realize how 
much these Indians who have fought and died by 
the side of our soldiers have helped us through 'these 
Jong months,” Speaking on the 9th of September 
Lord Haldane, the then Lord Chancellor of England, 
said : “ Indian soldiers are fighting for the liberty 
of humanity as much as ourselves. India has fresly 
given her lives and treasure in humanity's great 
cause ; hence things cafinot be left as tht^y are.” 
Speaking in February, 1917, in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Lloyd George said : “ The contri- 
bution of the Dominions and of India has been 
splendid. The assistance they have given us in the 
most trying hours of this campaign has been incal- 
culable in Its value.” In the introduction to Ool. 
Mere wether’s ‘Indian Corps in France,’ LordCurzon 
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said : “ The book describes the manner in which ■ 
the force and the drafts and reinforcemenEs by 
which it was followed conducted themselves in the 
fearful struggle of 1914-15. That the Indian 
Expeditionary Force arrived in the nick of tune, 
that it helped to save the cause both of the Allies 
and of civilization, after the sanguinary tumult of 
the opening weeks of the war, has been openly ac- 
knowledged by the highest in the land from the 
Sovereign downwards. I recall that it was em- 
phatically stated to me by Lord French him- 
self. The nature and value of that service can 
never be forgotten.” Speaking again in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Lloyd G-eorge said : “And then 
there is India. How bravely, how loyally, she has 
supported the British Armies. The memory of the 
powerful aid which she willingly accorded in the 
hour of our trouble will not be forgotten after the 
war IS over, and when the affairs of India come up 
for examination and for action.” Speaking on the 
8th of November last Mr. Lloyd George said : 
“These young nations (the Dominions) fought bravely 
and contributed greatly and won their place at the 
Council Table. What is true of them is equally true 
of the great Empire of India, which helped us 
materially to win these brilliant victories which were 
the beginning of the disintegration of our foes. 
India’s necessities mnst not be forgotten when the 
Peace Conference is reached. We have had four 
years of great brotherhood. Let it not end there.” 

I am sure we all feel most deeply grateful to these 
our English fellow-subjects for their generous appre- 
ciation of our contributions to the war. The ques- 
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tion now is to what extent is India going to benefit 
by the principles for which she gave her lives and 
treasure, namely, the principles of justice and liberty, 
of the right of every nation to live an unmolested 
life of freedom and to grow according to its own 
God-given nature, to manage its own affairs, and to 
mould its own destiny. The principles for which 
Great Britain and the Allies fought have now been 
-embodied in the Peace Proposals of President Wilson 
to which I have referred before. These principles 
have been adopted with the hearty concurrence and 
support of Great Britain. Indeed, the credit for 
adopting them is in one sense greater in the case of 
Britain and Prance than in the case of America. 
Por Britian and Prance had borne the brunt of the 
war for four years and by their unconquerable 
courage and heroic sacrifices made it possible for 
themselves and the Allies to achieve the final victory. 
Besides, their sufferings and sacrifices had also been 
incomparably greater than those of America and 
their feelings far more deeply injured. It was the 
more praiseworthy Of them, therefore, that they 
readily agreed to the Peace Proposals, which ran 
counter in some instances to the decisions which 
they had themselves previously arrived at. 

Now the principle that runs through the Peace 
-Proposals is the principle of justice to all peoples 
and nationalities and their right to live on equal 
terms of liberty and safety with one another. Each 
nation is to be given freedom to determine its own 
affairs and to monld its own destinies. Bussia is to 
b&ve an unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity 
for independent determination of her own political 
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'development and national policy. Austria-Hungary 
is to be accorded the opportunity of autonomous 
development. International guarantees of political 
and economic independence and territorial integrity 
are to be secured to the Balkan States, and to the 
independent Polish States which are to be created. 
Nationalities other than Turkish now under Turkish 
rule are to be ‘assured security of life and autono- 
mous development. In the adjustment of colonial 
claims the principle to be followed is that in deter- 
mining such questions the sovereignty and interests 
of the population concerned are to have equal weight 
with the equitable claims of the Government whose 
title is to be determined. How far are these princi- 
ples of autonomy and self-determination to be 
applied to India ? That is the question for conside- 
ration. We are happy to find that the Governments 
of Britain and Prance have already decided to give 
effect to these principles in the case of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. This has strengthened our hope that 
•they will 'be extended to India also. Standing in 
this ancient capital of India, both of the Hindu and 
and Mahordedan periods, it fills me my country- 
men and countrywomen with inexpressible sorrow 
and shame to think that we the descendants of 
Hindus who ruled for four thousand years in this 
extensive empire, and the descendants of Musalmans 
who ruled here for several hundred years, should 
have so far fallen from our ancient state, that we 
should have to argue our capacity for even a limited 
measure of autonomy and self-rule. But there is 
so much ignorance among those who have got a 
■determining voice in the affairs of our country at pre- 
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sent that, if I but had the time, I would tell them 
something of the capacity of our peoples — Hindus 
and Mussahnans — till the advent of British rule 
in India. I may refer those who care to know it, 
to the papers published at pages 581 to C24 in 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoraoji’s book on ‘Poverty and un- 
British rule in India.’ I will content myself with 
saying that one-third of India, comprising a popu- 
lation of nearly 60 millions, is still under Indian 
rule, and that the administration of many of the* 
Indian States compares very favourably with that 
of British India. Has the fact of our being under 
British rule for 150 years rendered us less fit for 
self-rule than ou^ fellow-subjects in our Indian 
States are ? Are a people who can produce a 
scientist like Sir J. C. Bose, a poet like Sir Eabindra 
Nath Tagore, lawyers like Sir Bhashyam Iyengar 
'and Sir Eash Behari G-hose, ; administrators like 
Sir T. Madhava Eow and Sir Salar Jung, Judges of 
the High Court like Syed Mahmood and Telang, 
and soldiers who have rendered a good account of 
themselves in all the theatres of war, unfit for self- 
government in their domestic affairs V I hope that 
the insult of such an assumption will no longer be 
added to the injury that is being done us by being 
kept out of our birthright to self-government, and 
that the principle of self-determination will be 
extended to India. 

THE PBINCIPIiB OF SBIiP-DETBHMlNATION. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, let us make it clear 
what we mean when we talk of self-determination. 
There are two aspects of self-dptermination, as it 
has been spoken of in the peace proposals. One is 
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that the people o£ certain colonies and other places 
should have the right to say v/hether they will live 
under the suzerainty of one power or of another. 
So far as we Indians are concerned we have no need 
to say that we do not desire to exercise that elec- 
tion. Since India passed directly under the British 
Crown, we have owned allegiance to the Sovereign 
of England. We stand unshaken in that allegiance. 
We gladly renewed our allegiance to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor in person when he was pleased 
to visit India in 19 il after his Coronation in 
England. We still desire to remain subjects of the 
British Crown. Tnere is, however, the second 
and no less important aspect of self-determina- 
tion, namely, that being under the British 
t3rown, we should be allowed complete responsible 
government ou the lines of the Dominions, m 
the administration of all our domestic affairs. 
W'e are not yet asking for ibis either. We are ask- 
ing for a measure of self-government which we have 
indicated by our Congress-League Scheme <5f 1916. 
We urge that the measure of self-government or 
responsible government, if you please, to be given to 
us should be judged and determined in the light of 
the principle of self-determination which has emer- 
ged triuumhanfe out of this devastating war. In 
order that this should be done it is not necessary 
that the proposals of leform which have been elabo- 
rated by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford should 
be laid aside and a brand new scheme be prepared. 
The Special Congress and the Moslem League have 
expressed their willingness to accept those proposals 
with the modifications and improvements which 
they have advocated. This great Congress represent- 
ing the people of all classes and creeds — Hindus^ 
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Miassalmans, Parsis and Christians — representing all 
interests, landholders and tenants, merchants and 
businessmen, educationists, publicists and represen- 
tatives of other sections of the people, is assembled 
here to-day to express the mind of the people on this 
question One special and particularly happy feature 
of this Congress is the presence' at it of a large num- 
ber of delegates of tee tenant class who have come at 
great sacrifice, from far and near, to join their voice 
with the rest of tneir countrymen in asking for a 
substantial measure of self-government. This repre- 
sentative Congress of the people of India will deter- 
mine and declare what in its opinion should be the 
measure of reform which should be introduced into 
the country. Let the British Government give 
■effect to the principle of self-determination in India 
by accepting the proposals so put forward by the 
representatives or the people of India. Let the 
preamble to nhe Statute which is under preparation 
incorporate the principle of self-determination and 
provide tnat the representatives of the people of India 
shall have an effective voice in determining the 
future steps of progress towards complete responsi- 
ble government. This will produce deep content- 
ment and gratitude among the people of India and 
strengthen their attachment to the British Umpire. 

OUR CALUMNIATORS. 

■ Ladies and Gentlemen, I think I have said enough 
•to show how strong is our case both on the ground 
of justice and of necessity for a substantial measure of 
responsible Government. While we have noted with 
thankfulness the attitude of British statesmen 
towards the cause of Indian reform, while we have 
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moted with satisfaction that in their election mani- 
festoes Mr. Lloyd G-eorge, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. 
Asquith, in short, leaders of all parties in the United 
Kingdom have pledged themselves to the introduction 
of responsible Government in India, we regret to find 
that a limited liability Company known as the Indo- 
Bntish Association has been established in London 
witn the distinct object of opposing the cause of Indi- 
an reform and both that association and other 
narrow-minded European and Anglo-Indian bodies 
in India who are opposed to any measure of power 
being transferred to Indians have been misusing the 
Bowlatt Committee report to create a wrong impres- 
sion in the minds of the British public that the 
people of India are disaffected towards the British 
Crown. This is a wicked attempt. One should have 
thought that with the overwhelming proof of the 
loyalty of the people of India to the British Crown 
not even the worst detractors of Indians would ven- 
ture to make such attempt at this juncture making a 
case against- the loyalty of the Indian people. The 
Bowlatt Committee has brought the fact of the 
loyalty into greater prominence. The Committee 
have summed up their conclusion as follows: — 
“ We have now investigated all the conspiracies 
connected with the revolutionary movement in 
Bombay. They have been purely Brahman and 
mostly Chitpavan. In Bengal the conspirators have 
heen-young men belonging to the educated middle 
•classes. Their propaganda has been elaborate, persis- 
tent and ingenious. In their own province it has 
produced a long series of murders and robberies. In 
Behar and Onssa, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Madras it took no root but occasionally 
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led to' crime or disorder. In the Punjab the return* 
of emigrants from America bent on revolution and 
bloodshed produced numerous outrages and the 
G-hadar conspiracies of 1915. In Burma too the 
Ghadar movement was active but was arrested. 
Finally came a Mohammedan conspiracy confined to 
a small clique of fanatics and designed to overthrow 
the British rule with foreign aid. All these plots have 
been directed towards one and the same objective — 
the overthrow by force of British Buie in India. 
Sometimes they have been isolated, sometimes they 
have been interconnected, sometimes they have been 
encouraged and supported by German influence ” 
Now assuming that the whole of this statement is 
accurate let us note what the Committee say about 
them. They say all have been sucoessful y encoun- 
tered with the support of Indian loyalty. This should 
be enough to silence the calumniators of India 
as was very well observed by Mr, Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford in tneir Beport on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reform. Wnatever qualifications may 
be needed in the case of particular classes the people 
of India as a whole are in genuine sympathy with 
the cause which the Allies represent. However 
much they may find fault with the Government 
they are true in their loyalty to the British Crown. 
The loyalty of the country is generally emphasised 
by the attempts made by very small sections of the 
population to create trouble. I most sincerely 
deplore and so does every thoughtful Indian that 
any of our youth should have been misled into what 
the Bowlatt Committee have described as a move- 
ment of perverted religion and equally perverted 
patriotism. I deplore that they should have been 
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''led into any criminal organization of conspiracy 
against the G-overnment, I equally deplore that 
they should have committed any acts of violence 
against any of their fellowmen, but let not the 
misdeeds of a small number of misguided youths be 
pitted against the unswerving loyalty of 320 
millions of the people of India. 

Ttie system of Government introduced into India 
with all its advantages, which we gratefully 
acknowledged, has numerous defects in it We have 
pointed out those defects and acknowledged the good 
points repeatedly. A Nation is entitled to administer 
Its own affairs, and it follows that the people belong- 
ing to a Nation snould manage those affairs. When 
the British Administration was introduced into this 
country, iheir idea was that their rule should be only 
temporary to enable the Indians to readjust and 
regain their balance and become able to take charge 
of the administration. Many eminent British 
Statesmen repeatedly pointed out that the British 
Government were the guardians of the Indian people 
and their liberties, hut the British Government 
began to change their original idea. 

BUROPMANISIKG THE SERVICE. 

They began to introduce European agency in the 
Indian administration in such an enormous measure 
that to-day the services are dominated by Europeans 
in all the higher ranks, instead of giving the Indians 
opportunities to exercise the power of administration 
satisfactorily. The Europeans had been imported 
in any number from England, not only in the 
Military Service, but in the Civil Service. A 
Statute was passed in 1833 that no Indian. 
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subject ■would be debarred from holding any appoint- 
naent for which he was qualified. That was a' 
declaration for which the Indians expressed gratitude. 
The rule, howe'ver, should ha've been to the contrary 
leffect, namely, that the Indians shall be employed in 
the various public offices of their country, unless the 
circumstances made it necessary to import Europeans 
who possessed the expert knowledge required for 
administering certain technical departments of the 
service. Such a rule was not passed, and despite 
the declaration in the Statute of 1833, very few Indi- 
ans were employed in the higher offices up to 1853. 
Then came the Mutiny. It was subsequently resoved 
that an examination for the Indian Civil Service 
shall be held only in England, and tue recommend- 
ation to hold simultaneous examinations in England 
and India bad been ignored, and Dadabhai Naoroji 
who had devoted sixty years of his life in agitating 
for that simple measure of justice, died without 
seeing the fruition of his efforts. At the time of the 
Eeport of the Public Services Commission, less 
than ten per cent, of the posts were filled by 
Indians, Commissions in the Army had not .been 
given to Indians, although that reform had 
been urged for a long time past. When the 
Coronation took place in 1911, Lord Hardinge 
recommended the grant of Commissions in the 
Army to Indians, and though the years rolled bv, 
justice was not done to India. Then came the 
War. After several years during which the Indian 
soldiers served in the ranks and won the Victoria 
Cross, establishing their valour and fidelity to the 
British Throne then came the announcement that, 
ten Commissions- in the Army would be given to* 
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Indians (shame) and only five persons had yet been 
nominated for those Commissions, while forty-fonr 
men were appointed to temporary Commissions. 

AN EXPENSIVE ADMINISTEATION. 

Another grievance is that the administration here 
had been very expensive unnecessarily. In the 
Military and Civil Services high salaries are paid to 
Europeans, and the country loses that amount of 
money which might have been distributed to its 
children. If three-fourths of the expenditure in- 
curred on European services had been spent on 
employing Indians for those services, the country 
would be in a far more prosperous condition than it 
now is. 

GENERAL EAILUBE OP THE BUREAUCRACY, 

As regards education, w'e feel that what has been 
done by the Grover nment is very very small com- 
pared to the needs of the country. The poverty of 
the people has become widespread, and public help 
is far from satisfactory. Millions of people are 
dying from diseases. As regards industries, you 
have only to read reports of the Industries Commis- 
sion to realise how great and sad has been the loss 
which this country has suffered by its industries 
not being encouraged. My object in drawing 
attention to this matter is to show that the 
present bureaucratic system of administration has 
failed, and while we acknowledge that it has achieved 
a great deal we feel that it has failed very largely to 
promote the welfare of the people as it should have 
done. 
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AN APPEAL lO THE I.O.S. 

I put m a word of appeal to the Indian Civil 
Service. I was surprised and pained to read a 
Circular issued by the Secretary to the Indian Civil 
Service Association in Bihar, asking for an organis- 
ed expression of opinion on behalf of the Civil 
Service with regard to the proposals of the Be- 
fortns. Every Civilian is free to hold and express 
his opinion individually, but I do think that for 
members of the Civil Service to organise an ex- 
pression of opinion about the Beforms, which is 
likely to assume a shape of hostile expression of 
opinion, is a thing which has shocked the Indian 
sentiment, because the Circular says that an impres- 
sion has gamed ground that the Service is favour- 
able to the Eeform proposals, and that it is to 
remove or correct that impression that this effort 
has been made; and the Circular says that a similar 
effort is made in every Province. I appeal to the 
members of the Civil Service to think whether this 
is the right course for them to follow. Many of 
them have served India very well and laid this 
country under a great obligation to them for such 
service. "We do feel that, if there is any attempt 
made by them as a body to prejudice the cause of 
the Beforms or to oppose it, it will be a matter of 
serious complaint on the part of the people of India. 
We look forward to their co-operation, and hope 
that the advice, which Lord BEardinge gave them 
when he left India, would be remembered by them, 
that they should put all their intellect and 
strength in making the Beforms successful rather 
than do anything to impede or whittle down the 
Beforms. 
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THE BOWLAOaC BBPOBT. 

Even as regards the BowlatE Committee’s recom- 
■mendations I would ask the Europeans to remember 
all the events that have passed between 1857 and 
1915. They should remember the plague administra- 
tion in Poona, the deportation of the Natu brothers, 
the Partition of Bengal, the repressive legislation and 
also tne way in which Indian demands had been left 
unsatisfied. Education was not sufficient. Povertv 
has been growing. Race inequality has been kept 
up between Indians and Europeans in the matter 
of the services and in the matter of bearing arms, 
and aii these causes contributed to the state of feeling 
which led some Indians to the paths of .sedition. If 
our English friends would bear all these circum- 
stances in mind, they will arrive at a just decision. 
The remedy for the state of things which the Row- 
iatt Committee deplored, assuming they arrived at 
correct findings, is not to be found in passing repres- 
sive legislation, but in bringing about large and 
liberal measures of reform, which will remove the 
just causes of complaint and promote contentment 
•and satisfaction among the people of India. 

The President then referred to the urgent need 
of sending a Deputation to England to plead hidia’s 
cause and concluded as follows : — 

SELP-DETEEMIHATION . 

Yon have asked that the British Government 
should extend the principle of self-determination to 
India in political ireeonstruction. I ask to apply that 
principle to its full extent as far as it lies in your 
power. I ask you to determine that hereafter you 
will resent and resent the more strongly any effort 
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to treat you as an inferior people. I ask you to 
determine that henceforth you will claim with all 
the strength you can command that in your own 
country you shall have opportunities to grow as- 
freely as Englishmen grow in the United Kingdom. 
If you will exercise that self-determination and go 
about inculcating the principles of Equality, of Liberty 
and of Fraternity among our people, if you will 
make every brother, however humble and lowly 
placed, feel that the Divine ray is m him as it is in 
any highly placed person, and that he is entitled to 
be treated as an equal fellowman with all other 
subjects of the British Empire and to teach him to 
claim to be so treated, you will have determined 
your future for yourselves, and I ask you to give this 
matter your serious consideration. You have got 
the opportunity now. The Scheme of Eeforms gives 
you an opportunity. Whatever may be the powers 
entrusted to the Provincial and the Central Govern- 
ments, the electorates must be formed. The forma- 
tion of the electorates gives you the best chance of 
in structing every single Indian about the political 
principle. I appeal to you to organise your electo- 
rates I appeal to you to establish your Congress 
Committee in every Taluq and Tahsil, to see that 
the people understand these principles. If you do 
that work and that work of self-determination and 
work with one purpose, God will grant you self- 
determination in political reconstruction earlier than 
we anticipate. (Cheers.) 
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SPEECHES ^ WRITINGS 

'^HIS omnibu* Biditian of Mahatma G*aridhi*« 
-■* Speeches and Writinj^a im revised and consider- 
ably enlarged with the addition of a number of 
important articles from ITo^ng India and Maxmjtvan 
Creodeied into fijaglish). The collection has over 
“1,100 pastes ot well-arranged matter rangincr over the 
whole period of Gandhiji’s pubbo life, ^*he volume 
'begins with the South African Indian question and 
•covers his views on indentured labour and Indians in 
tihe Colonies, his jail exaeriencea in Sonth Africa, his 
pronouncements on the Khaira and Ohamparan afiairs, 
bis discourses on the Rowl-^tt Bills and Satyasrraha, 
and his IToung Indta article's on the Non-Co-operation 
Movement including select papers on the Khilafat 
and Punjab wrongs, the Congress, Swadeshi, N ational 
Education and Swaraj It also Includes Mahatma 
Oandhfs famous letters to the three Viceroys — LtOrd 
Chelmsford, Lord Reading and Lord Irwin, his 
(historic Statement before the Court at the great trial* 
Ills Congress Presidential Address and other public 
utterances, his Speeches and Messages during his 
great inarch to the Salt pans of Dandi, the full text 
of his Agreement with Lord Irwin and the Speeches 
Implementing the Fact- Then there are h«B Speeches 
at the Second Round Table Conference followed 
-by the Willingdon-G-audhi correspondence Another 
Section contains his important studies on the 
Hindu-Muslim question, as also the Statements 
on the Problem of Untonchability following the 
•historic letter to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and the 
Epic Fast which resulted in changing the Premier's 
Award. Yet another Section gives his reminiscences 
of great Indians like Gokhale. Pherosseshah 
Mehta, Bal Gangadhar Tilafc, O, B. Das. etc. 
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of subjects of miscellaneous interest ending 
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THE MAN AND HIS MISSION 

This l« an enlargred aud uvto-date ^Edition of 
Vr. Oandhrs life and teachings^ with an account of 
‘hia activities in South Aifrioa and India* a sketch of 
the Non-Oo-o Deration movement;* his great march in 
•conneotion with ** Salt Satyagraha/' his arrest and 
internment* the Slocombe interview* the Sapru* 
Jayakar negotiations* the Round Table Conference* 
the Q-andbi-Irwin Pact* the Rupture and the agree- 
jcnent with Lord Willingdoa* down to hi* departure 
for London to attend the Second Round Table Ooufer- 
• ence and his meisage from S. S« ** Rajputana 
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of politics and economics^ l>r. Lanka Stindaram has 
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Byrcvmji Jeejeebhoy, Sir Dinahaw Petit, S- S. 
BenK&Iee, Dadabhai Naoroji, K, B. Gama, N. Tata, 
Sir D. E. Wacha, Sir P. M. Mehta. Sir M, M, Bbow- 
*naggree, Malabari and Sir J. J. Modi. With portrait*.. 

Opinions : 

Servant of India z The book i* very useful and 
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Cloth Bound B*. 3. 
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Eminent Mussulmans 

Among the sketches in this volume are : Sir Syed 
Ahmed, Sir Salar .Tung, Vawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, 
^adroddin Tyab]!, Bahimtulla Muhamed Sayani, 
Byed Mahmood, Syed Amir Ali, The Aga Klhan, 
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Indisin Scientists- 

BIOGEAPHIOAIi SKETCHES OP 

Da. MAHENDBaLAD SIRCAR 
SIB JAGADISH C. BOSE 
SIB PRAPUIiLA OHAUDRA BAY 
Da. SiaO. V. RAMAN 
PBOF. BAMAOHANDRA 
SBINIVASA RAMANUJAN 

AND AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR 

BESEAROHffiS, DISCOVERIES & INVENTIONS 

As a ootnpanion volume to the lives of the many 
eminent Indians hitherto piiblished, tt is volume- 
Gontaininsr the sketches of distinspiished Indian 
Scientists will be specially welcome. With portraits. 

Price Rs. S. 
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Indian Statesmen. 

DB WAITS aIND prime MINISTBRS 

In view of the interest created by the question of 
the adjustment of relations beivreen tbe British 
Government and the Feudatory States of India in 
the future *• Federated India*', every one intereated* 
in constitutional questions should read this book of 
absorbing: interest to politicians and laymen. 

Contents: Sir Salar Jung« Maharaj^-h Jung 
Bahadur, Rajah Sir Dinkar Rao, Dewan Rangachariu* 
Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, Mr. V* P Madhava Hao, 
Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, Slazi Bhahabuddin, 
ILakshman Jagaiinath» Romosh Chuoder Dutt, Sic 
Seshiah Sastri, Sir M. VUvesvaraya, Mr* Bamaldas^ 
Parznanandas, R. Raghoonath Rao, Gourishanker 
Oodeahanker, Maharajah Sir Fratap Singh» and^ 
Bir Kishen Pershad* 

With 17 Portraits. 
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Tales from Sanskrit Dramatist s^ 

THE FAMOUS PLATS OP 
Eaiidasa, Bhasa, Habsha, Sudbaka, 
Bhavabhttti and Visakhadatta 

(WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY SIR O. V. K. SASTBI) 

These talee (a liat of whiioh is ^iven below)' 
which ratine over the vaat field of Sanskrit Drama, 
from Bhasa down to Visakhadatta, written on the 
lines of Ijacnb's “Teles from Shakespeare** are 
intended to hnn^ the treasures of the classics within, 
reach of the lay reader, 

CONTBIBUTORS : Prof. M. Hiriyanna, Dr, S. K,, 
Do, M A«, Dr. Kunhan Baja, M a* Dr. SubramaniR 
Bastri, Gr. I. Somayaji, M.A., T. L*. Kriehnaswami 
Iyer, and Mrs. Xamala Satthianadhan, m.a, 

CONTENTS: Vision of Vasavadatta, Avimaraka* 
SakuBtala, Malavikagrnimitra, Vikramorvasiya, Mrio- 
chakatika, Malati^Madhav-a, TJttara-Ramacharita,, 
I^agrananda, Batnavall and Mudrarakshasa. 

SOME SELECT OPINIONS 

Timea of India : — “It was a happy idea of Natesan.> 
and Company, Madras, to publish a book on the* 
lines of * Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare * containing 
some of the well-known Sanskrit dramas ** 

Rangoon Times : — ‘‘The Tales are written in an# 
easy and elegant style/* 

The II%ndu : — “ Kminently interesting colleotion/* 

The header: — “Stylo and language of the bookr 
is good/* 

Bombay Chronicle : — “ Gives in a very pleasant and‘ 
readable way the substance of all that is best *' 

Searchlight i — “They have been written in an easy^ 
and elegant JSnglish/* 

XJnited India <Sb Indian Si dies: — “Should find a 
place in every school, college, private and public 
library/* 

Triveni : — “The approach to the classics has been 
made quite easy ’* 

Swarajya : — “ Will be of very great use especially' 
to those who are just lisping in Sanskrit/* 

Bs 2. To Subscribers of the “ I,R/* Re. 1-8. 
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Govinda Das. Bs. 3. To Subs* of ** I.R,*’ Bo. 2-8. 

Leaders of the Brahmo Sama], Beoounts the lives 
and teachinas of Raja Ram Mohan Boy and other 
Brahmo leaders. Re. 1-8. To Subs, of ‘‘I.R.’* Re. 1-4. 

Sri Krishna's Messages and Revelations. By Baba 
*Bharatt. ^s. h. To Subs ti.** as. 6. 

Light on Life, Six: Spiritual Discourses. By Baba 
Bharati. Be One. To Subs. As. 12. 

Mission of Our Master. By Disciples of Ramakrishna 
-and Vivekauanda JtCs. 3. To Subs, of “ I.R/’ R«. 2-8, 

Three Great Acharyas : Sankara, Ramanuja and 
Madhwa. Ks. 2, fo Subs, of *• I R.*' Be. 1-8. 

Sri Sankaracharya's Select Works, ( Texb in Deva- 
^nagari.) f^.ngltsh L'ranslatton by S. Venkataramanan. 
Rs. 2 To Subs, of “ I B '* Re. 1-8. 

Aspects of the Vedanta, By various writers. Kew 
Edition He 1. To Subs of the f.R.” As. 12. 

vG. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras, 



Sankara’s Select Works 

With Sanskrit Text and English Translation 
BT Mb, S. VENKATAB41MANAN 

Contents ; — Hymn to Hari ; The ten-ver«ed Hyma ; 
Hymn to Dakshinamurthi ; Direct Realization ; The 
Century of Vereee ; Knowledfire of Self; Commentary 
OB the Text ; Definition of ono*e oven »elf 

The main object of thi* invaluable publication is to 
present in simple En^li^h some of the works of Sri 
Sankaraoharya in which ha tried to expound in a 
popular style the philosophy of the non-dualistic 
Vedanta of which ho was the well-known founder. 

Bb.2. To Subscribers of the I.R/* Re, 1-8* 


Three Great Acharyas 

SANKARA, BAMAN0JA AND MADHWA 

This ii an attempt to brlngr under one cover critical 
sketches of the life and times of these grreat religious 
leaders and an exposition of their philosophies. 

COC^TBIBUTORS TO THE VOLUME : 

Pandit Tatvabhushan, Dr Krishnaswarny Aiyangrar, 
Prof. M. Rangaotiarya, Mr, O N. Krimhnas wamy 
Aiyar, Frof. Raj&gopalaobari and Prof. S Sobba Rao. 

Price Ri. 2. To Subs, of the I.R/' Re. 1-8* 


Ramanand to Ram Tirath 

Saints of N. India including the Sikk Qvrxjs 

This new book, as its title suggests, recounts the 
lives and teachiogs of the Saints of Northern 
India from Ramanand to Ram Tirath. It includes 
sketches of Ramanand and Kabir, Nanak and the 
Sikh O-unas, of Havl Das the Ohaxnar Saint, of Mira 
Bai the ascetic queen of Chitor, Vallabhacharya, 
Tulsidas, Virajanand, Dayanand and Rama Tirath. 

Price Re 1-8. To Subs, of the ** T.R.” R® 1^4. 


O. A. NaTESAN & Co., PUBLISHEKS, MADRAS. 



SPEEOHBJS AND WBITINGS 

OB' 

Swami Vivekananda 

A OOMFRBHKNSITE OOlslSBOTtON 
WITH A SKETCH OF HIS JL,IPE AND TEACHINGS 

^HIS i» an exhaustive and ooraprebensive colleotion * 
“ of the wortcs of Swami Vivekananda. It con- 
rams, amongf others, his eloquent charaoter-sketch of 
** My Master’*; bis celebrated leoturev at the great 
Parliament of Keliqions at Chicago; all the important 
and valuable speeches, addreseea and discourses deli- 
vered in America, England, and India on Gnana Yoga, 
Bbakti Yoga, Karma Yoga, Vedanta and Hinduism ; 
a choice colleotion of the contributions of the Swami 
to various papers and periodicals hitherto not 
available in book form; some of him private letters to 
friends ; and a selection from bis beautiful poems. 

Seventh Eldition. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subs of the “ I. R.** Rs 2 8 


The Mission of our Master 


BSSAY3 AND DISOOXJRSE3 


BY THB: BiASTBSBN AKD 'WasrBKN DISOIPI.ES 

OF RAMAKRISHNA AND VIVEKANANDA. 

Pbinoipal Contents 


VIYKKVNAND A 
A-BHEDANAND A 
TBIGUN ATIT A 
BODH an an D a 
VIRAJAN AN D A 
NIVEDIT A 
MISS W ALDO 


BRAHMANANDA 
SaBaDANAND A 
TUBY A N AND A 
KRIP an an da 
shabyan and A 
DEVAMATA 

paramanand a 


Swarojya. Colleotion really worthy of proaervation.” 


Price Re. 3. 

To Subaoriber* of the “ Indian Review,” Bs, 2-8, 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




HINDU HTHICS 

^PRINCIPLES OF HINDU RELI8IO-SOGIAL RE6ENERAT10N 

By B ABU GOVINDA DAS 

TVITH AN INTBODXrCTION 

BY BA.BO' BHAaAVAljT BAS 

AND A FOREWORD 

By Br. aANOAKATHA JHA, M.A-. D Litt. 

A oompanion volume to the author’s book on Hindu- 
i«m. It i« critical of current Hindu beliefs and lays 
" downlines alon^ which reform should proceed. 

The Mahratta : “ Undoubtedly well worth, being 

'^xead by thinkers and social reformers.*' 

United India and Indian Statets : “ One of the 

• most thought-provoking books on the subjeot.** 

Price Rm 2. To Subs, of the “I.B Be. 1-8. 

HINDUISM 

BT THE SAM® author 

The book deals with the sources of Hinduism^ its 
' fundamental teachings, its rites and customs, and it 
will be found invaluble to students of comparative 
religion, social reformers and legislators 450 pages. 

Price Bs. 3. To Subs, of the I. R.*' Rs, 2-8. 

Cloth bound Rs. 3, To Subs, of the I. ft.** Bs, 2-8. 


GOYSfiNANCS 0^ INDIA 

(AS IT IS AND AS IT MAY BB) 

BT THE Same AUTHOR 

It is a hand-book of proerreasive politic, and a 
vade-mecum for active i>oIitioians. Cloth Bound. 

Price Ra. 3. To S nba of the ‘ I.R.” Ra. 2-8. 

O. A. HaTESAN & Co., POBLISHBRS, MADRAS. 



WITH THE TEXT IN DEVaNAGARI AND 
AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

BY DR* ANNIE BESANT 

More than a lakh and twenty thousand copies ^ 
of this sacred Scripture of the Hindus have > 
already been sold and now another tea thousand 
copies of this astonishingly cheap edition are 
issued for the benedt of the public. The slokas 
are printed in Sanskrit Devanagari* 

SOME SELECT OPINIONS 

The Prabuddha Bharata : — *‘Mr. Natesan has the 
happy knack of reducing important books to compact 
and handy dimensions. « • • In clearness of type* in 
size and shape, the book leaves nothing to be desired. 
We can heartily recommend it to all who want a 
trustworthy pocket-edition of the Gita*” 

The Modern Review : — ” Mr. Natesan is bidding fair 
to be tbe Indian Routledge. This finely printed 
edition of a well known and excellent translation has 
been here offered at an impossibly cheap price, and it 
should make its way to every Indian home and heart.** 

The Leader : — ” The price is only four annas, the 
get-up excellent and the size and bulk very handy.*’ ‘ 

The Theosophist; x — ** A handy little volume, the 
cheapness of which is a surprise.” 

Phoenix : — ** This great scripture of the Hindua 
needs to be read and studied in thousands of homes 
both in India and elsewhere.” 

Ninth Edition. 

Price per copy Annas Four (not As. 2>. 

Price of a single copy by V.P.P. is As. 8 (Eight). 

Two copies 13 As. Three copies Re. 1-2. 

Four copies Re. 1-8. 

G* A* Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 


THE HEART OF HINDOSTHAN 

By Db. Sir S. RA.DHAK:RtSH]Sr4L]Br» M.A.* Ph.D. 

Prof, Badbakrishnan present# to the Western world 
f 3n hi# own inixnitabTe languaere all that; is truest, 
noblest and best in Hindu reiigion and thought < 

Contents : The Heart of Hinduism, The Hindu 
Idea of God, The Hindu Dharma, Islam and Indian 
Thought, Hindu Thought and Christian Doctrine, 
Buddhism, and Indian Philosophy, 

SOME SELECT OPINIONS 

The Hindu : — “ An admirable survey and interpre- 
tation of Hindu thought 

Mysore Economic Journal : — '* Presents in simple 
graceful English tbe most ^^bstruse problems which 
for ages have agitated the human inindJ* 

Young Men of India s — Gives m essence the 
Professe^r’s interpretation of the religious situation m 
India and his message for the times/* 

The Hindustan Review : — Prof. Radhakrishnau 
presents to the Western world aU that Is truest, 
noblest and beat in Hindu religion and thought/* 

The C. S. S. Review : — The essays reveal Indian 
thought on the offensive and suggest that India may 
well be entering on a wonderful new spring time of 
constructive thinking ** 

Sunday Advocate : — ** They (these essays) are 
certainly calculated to give an insight into the 
philosophic background of the life of the great races 
' which have come together on the Indian soil/' 

Prabuddha Bharata z — " We feel no doubt that the 
preseLit book will be greatly welcomed by the public/* 

The Vedanta Kesari z — “The whole book is fall of 
valuable information and affords ample material for a 
profitable comparative study/’ 

Skcond and Revised Edition 

Price Re. One. 

To Subscribers of *• Indian Peview^ ”, As. 18. 

■G. A. NaTESAN & Co., PUBLISHBKS, MADRAS. 



The First Four Califs 

By AHMED SHAFI 

The pioaeering work inaugurated by the Prophet 
bad to be faithfully carried on by hi« luocessors 
agfaiDftt many odds. i he diffioultiee that they 
encountered and the final success achieved by the 
first four Califs are given in this book The begin- 
niogs of the democratic polity for which Muham- 
madanism contributed not a little are also dwelt at 
length. Contents : Abu Bafcr, Omar, Osman and AlU 

Ke. 1. To Subs, of '‘Indian Review As. 12. 


Life and TeacUngs of Moliammad 

By AHVIED SHAFI AliTD YAKUB HASAJST 

In this brief sketch an attempt is made to prevent 
an outline of the chief inoidents that marked the 
career of a great world-personality. The Teachings 
of the Prophet will be parvioularly interesting. 

Price 12. To Subs, of tke “ I.R."* A.. 10. 


Temples, Churches and Mosques 

Bt 'SAKUB HASAN 

Tn this remarkable volume Mr. Yakub Hasan has 
atternpted to give a kaleidoscopic view of the 
world’s architecture. Every style of Temple* Church* 
nr architecture is described at length to the 

accompaniment of no less than 65 illustrations. 

Sivarajytt. : * A. useful companion to the lay reader.* 
ITew India : ‘A very remarkable production/ 
Telegraph : ‘Highly interesting & richly informing.* 

Price Ee. 1-8. To Subs, of the “ T.R/’ Re. 1-4. 


•G. A. Natbsan & Co-, Pdbucshees, Madras. 



ReYiew 



IP YOU WANT 

TCO BE IN TOUCH WITH INDIA 

her political, social and industrial activities ; her history, 
tradition and literature; her religion and philosophy, 
her hopes and aspirations for the feture ; and the men 
and women who labour for the attainment of her ideal, 

TOU MUST SUBSCRIBE TO 

The Indian Review 

the: best, the cheapest and the 

MOST UP-TO-DATE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY MR. G. A. NATESAN. 

The Jndio/n Sevisw Is Jia All-India IMontfalj' Mafi^aaslne 
devoted to the discussion of all topics of g^eneral interest 
with special reference to India. I* caters to the taste 
of all classes. * * * Please note that a larj^e and varied 
collection of Books on Indian Political, Industrial, 
Agilcnltural, Social and Ralls^Ious Literature, Btosra- 
phles, and the Speeches and Writlnjcs of Eminent 
Indians and iVlends of India are offered at apeola] 
concession rates to subscribers of the Indian i^erfcK*. 


4^ If you have not already seen the Indian 
xievteip. send your name and address with a Pour- 
anna (6d.) postage stamp for a free specimen copy. 

Single eojgys Eight Annae — One Shilling. 

Annual Suhan. Indian s Rs. 5. Foreign : 12 sh. 

Soo^s are given at concession rates only to suhseribers 
of the Indian Revieto. Any onetcho toi^esto huy hooks 
at concession rates mnst remit Rs. Rive fX2sh. loreiani 
one years subscription to the ^ Review » in 

G. A. NatESAN & Co., aPUBLISHBRS, MaDKAS. 




